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THOUGHTS  OF  HOME* 

I  WATCHED  them  from  the  window,  thy  children  at  their 

play, 
And  I  thought  of  all  my  own  dear  friends,  who  were  far,  oh, 

far  away, 
And  childish  loves,  and  childish  cares,  and  a  child's  own 

buoyant  gladness 
Came  gushing  back  again  to  me  with  a  soft  and  solemn 

sadness ; 
And  feelings  frozen  up  full  long,  and  thoughts  of  long  ago, 
Seemed  to  be  thawing  at  my  heart  with  a  warm  and  sudden 

flow. 

I  looked  upon  thy  children,  and  I  thought  of  all  and  each, 
Of  my  brother  and  my  sister,  and  our  rambles  on  the  beach. 
Of  my  mother's  gentle  voice,  and  my  mother's  beckoning 

hand, 
And  all  the  tales  she  used  to  tell  of  the  far,  far  English  land ; 
And  the  happy,  happy  evening  hours,  when   I  sat  on  my, 

father's  knee, — 
Oh !  many  a  wave  is  rolling  now  betwixt  that  seat  and  me ! 

•This  little  poem  was  written  the  two  following,  from  the  •  Riigby 

when   Arthur  Clough  was  ill  at  Magazine,'  as  a  specimen  of  his 

school,  and  from  the  window  of  earliest  style,  and  as  throwing  some 

his  room  had  been  watching  Dr.  light  upon  the  thoughts  tlmt  oc- 

Amold*s  younger  children  at  play,  cupied  his  mind  at  school. 
It  has  been  extracted,  together  with 
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.^MyjL  v-iiiiviiiuv^u  &  juy,  iiKe  mint  lar  stars 

would  gleam, 
And  o'er  the  sea  to  those  I  loved  my  t 

roam, 
But  never  knew  I  until  now  the  blessin 

I  used  to  think  when  I  was  there  that 

was  here, 
But  home  is  not  in  land  or  sky,  but 

holds  dear. 
The  evening's  cooling  breeze  is  fanning 
But  then  my  frame  was  languid,  and  he. 
And  I  longed  for  England's  cool,  and  f* 

then, 
But  now  I  would  give  full  many  a  bree2 

heat  again. 

But  when  cold  strange  looks  withou 

thoughts  within, 
Are  weaving  round  my  heart  the  wool 

sin ; 
When  self  begins  to  roll  a  far,  a  worse  a 
Of  careless  and  unloving  thoughts  be 
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EARLY  POEMS, 
AN  EVENING   WALK  IN  SPRING. 

It  was  but  some  few  nights  ago 

I  wandered  down  this  quiet  lane  ; 
I  pray  that  I  may  never  know 

The  feelings  then  I  felt,  again. 
The  leaves  were  shining  all  about, 

You  might  almost  have  seen  them  springing; 
I  heard  the  cuckoo's  simple  shout. 

And  all  the  little  birds  were  singing. 
It  was  not  dull,  the  air  was  clear, 

All  lovely  sights  and  sounds  to  deal, 
My  eyes  could  see,  my  ears  could  hear, 

Only  my  heart,  it  would  not  feel ; 
And  yet  that  it  should  not  be  so. 

My  mind  kept  telling  me  within  ; 
Though  nought  was  wrong  that  I  did  know, 

I  thought  I  must  have  done  some  sin. 
For  I  am  sure  as  I  can  be, 

That  they  who  have  been  wont  to  look 
On  all  in  Nature's  face  they  see. 

Even  as  in  the  Holy  Book ; 
They  who  with  pure  and  humble  eyes 

Have  gazed  and  read  her  lessons  high. 
And  taught  their  spirits  to  be  wise 

In  love  and  human  sympathy, — 
That  they  can  soon  and  surely  tell 

When  aught  has  gone  amiss  within, 
When  the  mind  is  not  sound  and  well. 

Nor  the  soul  free  from  taint  of  sin. 
For  as  God's  Spirit  from  above, 

So  Beauty  is  to  them  below. 
And  when  they  slight  that  holy  love. 

Their  hearts  that  presence  may  not  know. 


Was  it  a  dream,  or  vision  ra 

That  then  they  saw  before 
I  see  it  now,  before  me  here 

As  often,  often  I  have  doi 
As  bright  as  it  could  then  aj 

All  shining  in  the  setting 
Elms,  with  their  mantling  fo 

And  tall  dark  poplars  risii 
And  blossomed  orchards,  wl 

Cast,  like  a  long  low  fenc< 
And  in  the  midst  the  grey  c 

With  one  slight  turret  at  i 
Bringing  to  mind  with  silent 

Those  thousand  homes  th 
And  then  there  came  the  th< 

Who  on  his  bed  of  sickne 
Whilst  I  beneath  the  setting 

Was  dreaming  this  sweet 
I  thought  of  hearts  for  him 

Of  aching  eyes  their  watc 
The  sister's  and  the  mother' 

And  oh !  I  thought  I  shoi 
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EARL  Y  POEMS. 

I  could  have  fallen  upon  my  knee, 

Thy  stately  elms,  thy  grey  church-tower. 

So  then  I  took  my  homeward  way. 
My  heart  in  sweet  and  holy  frame, 

With  spirit,  I  may  dare  to  say, 

More  good  and  soft  than  when  I  came. 

AN  INCIDENT. 

TwAS  on  a  sunny  summer  day 

I  trod  a  mighty  city's  street. 
And  when  I  started  on  my  way 

My  heart  was  full  of  fancies  sweet ; 
But  soon,  as  nothing  could  be  seen. 
But  countenances  sharp  and  keen. 
Nought  heard  or  seen  around  but  told 
Of  something  bought  or  something  sold, 
And  none  that  seemed  to  think  or  care 
That  any  save  himself  was  there, — 

Full  soon  my  heart  began  to  sink 
With  a  strange  shame  and  inward  pain. 

For  I  was  sad  within  to  think 
Of  this  absorbing  love  of  gain, 

And  various  thoughts  my  bosom  tost ; 

When  suddenly  my  path  there  crossed, 

Locked  hand  in  hand  with  one  another, 

A  little  maiden  and  her  brother — 

A  little  maiden,  and  she  wore 

Around  her  waist  a  pinafore. 

And  hand  in  hand  along  the  street 
This  pretty  pair  did  softly  go, 

And  as  they  went,  their  little  feet 
Moved  in  short  even  steps  and  slow : 


8  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  and  bless, 

That  little  sister's  tenderness ; 

One  hand  a  ddy  basket  bore 

Of  flowers  and  fruit — a  chosen  store, 

Such  as  kind  friends  oft  send  to  others — 

And  one  was  fastened  in  her  brother's. 

It  was  a  voice  of  meaning  sweet, 

And  spake  amid  that  scene  of  strife 

Of  home  and  homely  duties  meet, 

And  charities  of  daily  life ; 

And  often,  should  my  spirit  fail. 

And  under  cold  strange  glances  quail, 

'Mid  busy  shops  and  busier  throng. 

That  speed  upon  their  ways  along 

The  thick  and  crowded  thoroughfare, 

I'll  call  to  mind  that  little  pair. 
1836 

THE  THREAD  OF  TRUTH 

Truth  is  a  golden  thread,  seen  here  and  there 
In  small  bright  specks  upon  the  visible  side 
Of  our  strange  being's  party-coloured  web. 
How  rich  the  converse  !    'Tis  a  vein  of  ore 
Emerging  now  and  then  on  Earth's  rude  breast, 
But  flowing  full  below.     Like  islands  set 
At  distant  intervals  on  Ocean's  face, 
We  see  it  oh  our  course ;  but  in  the  depths 
The  mystic  colonnade  unbroken  keeps 
Its  faithful  way,  invisible  but  sure. 
Oh,  if  it  be  so,  wherefore  do  we  men 
Pass  by  so  many  marks,  so  little  heeding  ? 
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EARLY  POEMS, 


REVIVAL, 


So  I  went  wrong, 
Grievously  wrong,  but  folly  crushed  itself, 
And  vanity  o*ertoppling  fell,  and  time 
And  healthy  discipline  and  some  neglect, 
Labour  and  solitary  hours  revived 
Somewhat,  at  least,  of  that  original  frame. 
Oh,  well  do  I  remember  then  the  days 
When  on  some  grassy  slope  (what  time  the  sun 
•Was  sinking,  and  the  solemn  eve  came  down 
With  its  blue  vapour  upon  field  and  wood 
And  elm-embosomed  spire)  once  more  again 
I  fed  on  sweet  emotion,  and  my  heart 
With  love  overflowed,  or  hushed  itself  in  fear 
Unearthly,  yea  celestial.     Once  again 
My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  and,  me  seemed, 
I  too  had  in  tny  body  breath  to  wind 
The  magic  horn  of  song;  I  too  possessed 
Up-welling  in  my  being's  depths  a  fount 
Of  the  true  poet-nectar  whence  to  fill 
The  golden  urns  of  verse. 

1839 

THE  SHADY  LANE, 

Whence  comest  thoul  shady  lane,  and  why  and  howl 

Thou,  where  with  idle  heart,  ten  years  ago, 

I  wandered,  and  with  childhood's  paces  slow 

So  long  unthought  of,  and  remembered  now ! 

Again  in  vision  clear  thy  pathwayed  side 

I  tread,  and  view  thy  orchard  plots  again 

With  yellow  fruitage  hung, — and  glimmering  grain 

Standing  or  shocked  through  the  thick  hedge  espied. 


,Sj9  ""^  '""'  '"  ^"''"'  Straining, 

^/^^"  IIIGHEK   C 

Come  back  again,  my  ol 

Ah,  fickle  spirit  and  u 

I  bade  the  only  guide  de 

Whose  faithfulness  I  s. 

J  said  my  heart  is  all  too 

He  who  would  climb  and 

Must  needs  keep  ever  at 

The  tome  of  a  wholesome 

Come  back  again,  my  old< 

AJas  I  called  not  then  i 

I  ^led  for  Coumge,  and  . 

From  Pride  if  Courage  c 
Then  welcome,  Pride  I  and 

•      ^^"^  *  PO^'er  to  lift  the  , 

This  low  and  grovelling  jov 
T-s  but  the  proud  can  uilj 

Come  back  again,  my  olden 

With  incrustations  of  the 

'-'ncased  nc  i.^^      .     , 
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Come  back  again,  my  olden  heart ! 

I  said,  Perceptions  contradict, 
Convictions  come,  anon  depart. 

And  but  themselves  as  false  convict. 
Assumptions,  hasty,  crude  and  vain, 
Full  oft  to  use  will  Science  deign ; 
The  corks  the  novice  plies  to-day 
The  swimmer  soon  shall  cast  away. 

Come  back  again,  my  olden  heart  1 

I  said.  Behold,  I  perish  quite, 
Unless  to  give  me  strength  to  start, 

T  make  myself  my  rule  of  right : 
It  must  be,  if  I  act  at  all,  ' 

To  save  my  shame  I  have  at  call 
The  plea  of  all  men  understood, — 
Because  I  willed  it,  it  is  good. 

Come  back  again,  my  olden  heart ! 

I  know  not  if  in  very  deed 
This  means  alone  could  aid  impart 

To  serve  my  sickly  spirit's  need  ; 
But  clear  alike  of  wild  self-will, 
And  fear  that  faltered,  paltered  still, 
Remorseful  thoughts  of  after  days 
A  way  espy  betwixt  the  ways. 

Come  back  again,  old  heart!  Ah  me ! 

Methinks  in  those  thy  coward  fears 
There  might,  perchance,  a  courage  be, 

That  fails  in  these  the  manUer  years ; 
Courage  to  let  the  courage  sink. 
Itself  a  coward  base  to  think, 
Rather  than  not  for  heavenly  light 
Wait  on  to  show  the  truly  right 


1840 


Amid  that  ashen  foliage  li 
When  scarlet  beads  are  gl 
While  alder  boughs  uncha 
In  summer  livery  of  greer 
When  clouds  before  the  c< 
Are  flying,  white  and  larg< 
Returning,  so  may  I  retur 
And  find  thee  changeless, 

A  RIVER  PO 

Sweet  streamlet  bason !  a 
Weary  and  faint  within  m< 
My  longing  heart, — In  su< 
How  sweet  it  were  to  sit  s 
To  feel  each  passage  from 
Close  up, — above  me  and 
Those  circling  waters  crys 
That  calm  impervious  atir 
There  on  thy  pearly  pavei 
To  lean,  and  feel  myself  s 
Or  through  the  dim-lit  int< 
Afar  at  whiles  upgazing  tr. 
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IN  A  LECTURE-ROOM. 


Away,  haunt  thou  not  me, 
ThoH  vain  Philosophy ! 
Little  hast  thou  bestead, 
Save  to  perplex  the  head, 
And  leave  the  spirit  dead. 
Unto  thy  broken  cisterns  wherefore  go. 
While  from  the  secret  treasure-depths  below, 
Fed  by  the  skiey  shower, 
And  clouds  that  sink  and  rest  on  hill-tops  high. 
Wisdom  at  once,  and  Power, 
Are  welling,  bubbling  forth,  unseen,  incessantly? 
Why  labour  at  the  dull  mechanic  oar. 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  bloi^ang, 
And  the  strong  current  flowing, 
Right  onward  to  the  Eternal  Shore  1 
1840 

'BLANK  MISGIVINGS  OF  A   CREATURE  MOVING 
ABOUT  IN  WORLDS  NOT  REALISED: 

I 

Here  am  I  yet,  another  twelvemonth  spent, 
One-third  departed  of  the  mortal  span, 
Carrying  on  the  child  into  the  man. 
Nothing  into  reality.     Sails  rent, 
And  rudder  broken, — reason  impotent, — 
Affections  all  unfixed ;  so  forth  I  fare 
On  the  mid  seas  unheedingly,  so  dare 
To  do  and  to  be  done  by,  well  content 
So  was  it  from  the  first,  so  is  it  yet ; 
Yea,  the  first  kiss  that  by  these  lips  was  set 
On  any  human  lips,  methinks  was  sin — 
Sin,  cowardice,  and  falsehood;  for  the  will 


For  poor  Ease'  sake  I  give  away  my  he 
And  for  the  moment's  sympathy  let  par 
My  sight  and  sense  of  truth,  Thy  precic 
My  painful  earnings,  lost,  all  lost,  as  so( 
Almost,  as  gained :  and  though  aside  I  : 
Belie  Thee  daily,  hourly, — still  Thou  art 
Art  surely  as  in  heaven  the  sun  at  noon 
How  much  so  e'er  I  sin,  whatever  I  do 
Of  evil,  still  the  sky  above  is  blue, 
The  stars  look  down  in  beauty  as  before 
It  is  enough  to  walk  as  best  we  may. 
To  walk,  and  sighing,  dream  of  that  blest 
When  ill  we  cannot  quell  shall  be  no  moi 

III 
Well,  well, — Heaven  bless  you  all  from  d; 
Forgiveness  too,  or  e'er  we  part,  from  eacl 
As  I  do  give  it  so  must  I  beseech  : 
I  owe  all  much,  much  more  than  I  can  pa 
Therefore  it  is  I  go ;  how  could  I  stay 
Where  every  look  commits  me  to  fresh  de 
And  to  pay  little  I  must  borrow  yet  ? 


■■IBB 
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IV 
Yes,  I  have  lied,  and  so  must  walk  my  way. 
Bearing  the  liar's  curse  upon  my  head ; 
Letting  my  weak  and  sickly  heart  be  fed 
On  food  which  does  the  present  craving  stay, 
But  may  be  clean-denied  me  e'en  to-day, 
And  tho'  'twere  certain,  yet  were  ought  but  bread ; 
Letting — for  so  they  say,  it  seems,  I  said, 
And  I  am  all  too  weak  to  disobey ! 
Therefore  for  me  sweet  Nature's  scenes  reveal  not 
Their  charm;  sweet  Music  greets  me  and  I  feel  not; 
Sweet  eyes  pass  off  me  uninspired ;  yea,  more, 
The  golden  tide  of  opportunity 
Flows  wafting-in  friendships  and  better, — \ 
Unseeing,  listless,  pace  along  the  shore. 

v 
How  often  sit  I,  poring  o'er 

My  strange  distorted  youth. 
Seeking  in  vain,  in  all  my  store. 

One  feeling  based  on  truth ; 
Amid  the  maze  of  petty  life 

A  clue  whereby  to  move, 
A  spot  whereon  in  toil  and  strife 

To  dare  to  rest  and  love. 
So  constant  as  my  heart  would  be, 

So  fickle  as  it  must, 
'Twere  well  for  others  as  for  me 

'Twere  dry  as  summer  dust 
Excitements  come,  and  act  and  speech 

Flow  freely  forth ; — but  no. 

Nor  they,  nor  ought  beside  can  reach 

The  buried  world  below. 
1841 
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I 


Like  a  child 

In  some  strange  garden  left  awhile  alone, 
I  pace  about  the  pathways  of  the  world, 
I'lucking  light  hopes  and  joys  from  every  stem, 
With  qualms  of  vague  misgiving  in  ray  heart 
That  payment  at  the  last  will  be  required, 
Payment  I  cannot  make,  or  guilt  incurred, 
And  shame  to  be  endured. 

V!I 

Roused  by  importunate  knocks 

I  rose,  I  turned  the  key,  and  let  them  in. 

First  one,  anon  another,  and  at  length 

In  troojjs  they  came ;  for  how  could  I,  who  once 

Had  let  in  one,  nor  looked  him  in  the  face. 

Show  scru]jles  e'er  ag^iinl     So  in  they  came, 

A  noisy  band  of  revellers, — viiin  hopes, 

Wild  r^incies,  fitful  joys ;  and  ihcre  they  sit 

In  my  heart's  holy  place,  and  through  the  night 

Carouse,  to  leave  it  when  ihc  cold  grey  dawn 

Gleams  from  the  flast,  to  tell  me  thai  the  lime 

For  watching  and  for  thought  bestowed  is  gone. 

VII! 

O  kind  protecting  Darkness  I  as  a  child 

Flies  back  to  bury  in  its  mother's  lap 

His  shame  and  his  confusion,  so  lo  thee, 

O  Mother  M^ht,  come  1 1  within  the  folds 

Of  thy  dark  robe  hide  thou  me  close;  for  I 

So  long,  so  heedless,  wi:h  extern:il  things 

Have  played  the  liar,  that  whate'er  I  see, 

F:'en  these  white  glimmering  curtains,  yon  bright  stars, 

Which  to  the  rest  rain  comfort  down,  for  me 
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Smiling  those  similes,  which  I  may  not  return, 

Or  frowning  frowns  of  fierce  triumphant  malice, 

As  angry  claimants  or  expectants  sure 

Of  that  I  promised  and  may  not  perform, 

Look  me  in  the  face  i  O  hide  me,  Mother  Night ! 
1841 

IX 

Once  more  the  wonted  road  I  tread, 
Once  more  dark  heavens  above  me  spread. 
Upon  the  windy  down  I  stand. 
My  station  whence  the  circling  land 
Lies  mapped  and  pictured  wide  below ; — 
Such  as  it  was,  such  e'en  again, 
Long  dreaiy  bank,  and  breadth  of  plain 
By  hedge  or  tree  unbroken  ; — ^lo, 
A  few  grey  woods  can  only  show 
How  vain  their  aid,  and  in  the  sense 
Of  one  unaltering  impotence. 
Relieving  not,  meseems  enhance 
The  sovereign  dulness  of  the  expanse. 
Yet  marks  where  human  hand  hath  been. 
Bare  house,  unsheltered  village,  space 
Of  ploughed  and  fenceless  tilth  between 
(Such  aspect  as  methinks  may  be 
In  some  half-settled  colony). 
From  Nature  vindicate  the  scene  ; 
A  wide,  and  yet  disheartening  view, 
A  melancholy  world. 

Tis  true. 
Most  true ;  and  yet,  like  those  strange  smiles 
By  fervent  hope  or  tender  thought 
From  distant  happy  regions  brought, 
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WliJL'li  upon  some  sick  bed  ate  seen 
To  yloriTy  a  pale  worn  face 
With  sudden  beauty, — so  at  whiles 
Lights  have  descended,  hues  have  been. 
To  clothe  with  half-celesiial  grace 
Tht-  birt-ness  of  the  desert  place. 

Since  so  it  is,  so  be  it  still ! 
Could  only  thou,  my  heart,  be  taught 
To  treasure,  and  in  act  fulfil 
The  lesson  which  the  sight  has  brought ; 
In  thine  oivn  dull  and  dreary  state 
To  »ork  and  patiently  to  wait: 
Little  thou  think'st  in  thy  despair 
How  soon  the  o'ershaded  sun  may  shine, 
And  e'en  the  dulling  clouds  combine 
To  bless  with  lights  and  hues  divine 
That  region  desolate  and  bare, 
Those  =ad  an<i  Mnful  thoughts  of  thine! 

Stil!  tloth  the  coward  heart  complain  ; 
The  hour  may  come,  and  come  in  vsin  ; 
The  branch  that  withered  lies  and  dead 
No  suns  can  force  to  lift  its  head. 
True  I — yet  how  little  thou  canst  tell 
How  much  in  thee  is  ill  or  well ; 
Nor  for  thy  neighbour  nor  for  thee, 
Be  sure,  was  life  designed  to  be 
A  draught  of  dull  complacency. 
One  Power  too  is  it,  who  dolh  give 
The  food  without  us.  and  within 
The  strength  that  makes  it  nutritive  : 
He  bids  the  dry  bones  rise  and  live, 
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And  e'en  in  hearts  depraved  to  sin 
Some  sudden,  gracious  influence, 
May  give  the  long-lost  good  again, 
And  wake  within  the  dormant  sense 
And  love  of  good ; — for  mortal  men, 
So  but  thou  strive,  thou  soon  shalt  see 
Defeat  itself  is  victory. 

So  be  it :  yet,  O  Good  and  Great, 
In  whom  in  this  bedarkened  state 
I  fain  am  struggling  to  believe, 
Let  me  not  ever  cease  to  grieve, 
Nor  lose  the  consciousness  of  ill 
Within  me ; — and  refusing  still 
To  recognise  in  things  around 
What  cannot  truly  there  be  found, 
Let  me  not  feel,  nor  be  it  true, 
That,  while  each  daily  task  I  do, 
I  still  am  giving  day  by  day 
My  precious  things  within  away 
(Those  thou  didst  give  to  keep  as  thine), 
And  casting,  do  whatever  I  may. 

My  heavenly  pearls  to  earthly  swine. 
1841 

A  SONG  OF  AUTUMN. 

My  wind  is  turned  to  bitter  north, 

That  was  so  soft  a  south  before ; 
My  sky,  that  shone  so  sunny  bright, 

With  foggy  gloom  is  clouded  o'er : 
My  gay  green  leaves  are  yellow-black, 

Upon  the  dank  autumnal  floor ; 
For  love,  departed  once,  comes  back 

No  more  again,  no  more. 
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A  roofless  ruin  lies  my  home, 

For  winds  to  blow  and  rains  to  pour; 
One  frosty  night  befell,  and  lo, 

I  find  my  summer  days  are  o'er: 
The  lieart  bereaved,  of  why  and  how 

Unknowing,  knows  that  yet  before 
Ii  had  what  e'en  to  Memory  now 

iietums  no  more,  no  more. 


I  HAVE  seen  higher  holier  things  than  these, 
And  therefore  must  to  these  refuse  my  heart, 

Yt'l  am  1  panlinR  for  a  liltle  ease; 
ri!  take,  and  so  depart. 

Ah,  hold  1  the  heart  is  prone  to  fall  away, 
Her  liigh  and  dierislicd  visions  to  forget. 

And  if  thou  takest,  how  wilt  thou  repay 
So  vast,  so  dread  a  debt? 

How  will  the  heart,  which  now  thou  trustest,  tJien 
Corrupt,  yet  in  comipiion  mindful  yet, 

Turn  with  sharp  stings  upon  itselfl    Again, 
Btthink  thee  of  the  debt! 

—  Hast  thou  seen  higher,  holier  things  than  these, 
And  therefore  must  lo  these  thy  heart  refuse  ? 

With  the  true  best,  alack,  how  ill  agrees 
That  best  that  thou  would' st  choose  ! 

The  Summum  Pulchrum  rests  in  heaven  above ; 

Do  thou,  as  best  thou  niay'st,  thy  duty  do : 
Amid  the  things  allowed  thee  live  and  love; 

Some  day  thou  shait  it  view. 
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If,  when  in  cheerless  wanderings,  dull  and  cold, 
A  sense  of  human  kindliness  hath  found  us. 

We  seem  to  have  around  us 

An  atmosphere  all  gold, 
'Midst  darkest  shades  a  halo  rich  of  shine. 
An  element,  that  while  the  bleak  wind  bloweth. 

On  the  rich  heart  bestoweth 

Imbreathed  draughts  of  wine ; 
Heaven  guide,  the  cup  be  not,  as  chance  may  be, 
To  some  vain  mate  given  up  as  soon  as  tasted ! 

No,  nor  on  thee  be  wasted. 

Thou  trifler.  Poesy ! 
Heaven  grant  the  manlier  heart,  that  timely,  ere 
Youth  fly,  with  life's  real  tempest  would  be  coping; 

The  fruit  of  dreamy  hoping 

Is,  waking,  blank  despair. 


1841 


T/fE  SILVER  WEDDING* 


The  Silver  Wedding !  on  some  pensive  ear 
From  towers  remote  as  sound  the  silvery  bells, 

To-day  from  one  far  unforgotten  year 
A  silvery  faint  memorial  music  swells. 

And  silver-pale  the  dim  memorial  light 
Of  musing  age  on  youthful  joys  is  shed. 

The  golden  joys  of  fanc/s  dawning  bright. 
The  golden  bliss  of^  Woo'd,  and  won,  and  wed. 

*  This  was  written  for  the  25th  wedding-day  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
rond,  of  Calder  Park. 
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Ah,  gokien  then,  but  silver  now !    In  sooth, 
'I'lie  years  that  pale  the  cheek,  that  dim  the  eyi 

And  siher  o'er  the  golden  hairs  of  youth. 
Less  priied  can  make  its  only  priceless  prize. 

Not  so ;  the  voice  this  silver  name  that  gave 
To  this,  the  ripe  and  unenfeebled  date, 

For  steps  together  tottering  lo  the  grave. 
Hath  bid  the  perfect  golden  title  wait. 

Raihtr,  if  silver  this,  if  that  be  gold, 

From  good  to  better  changed  on  age's  tiack^^a 
Must  it  as  baser  metal  be  enrolled, 

Tliat  day  of  days,  a  quarter-century  back. 

Yet  ah,  its  hopes,  its  joys  were  golden  too. 
But  golden  of  the  fairy  gold  of  dreams : 

To  feel  is  but  to  dream;  until  we  Uo, 

There  's  nought  llial  is,  ainj  all  we  see  but  seei 

What  was  or  seemed  it  needed  cares  and  tears, 
And  deeds  together  done,  and  trials  past, 

And  all  the  subtlest  alchemy  of  years, 

To  change  to  genuine  substance  litre  at  last. 

Your  fairy  gold  is  silver  sure  to-day ; 

Your  ore  by  crosses  many,  many  a  loss, 
As  in  refiners'  fires,  hath  purged  away 

Wliat  erst  it  had  of  earthy  human  dross. 


Come  years  as  many  j'et,  and  as  they  go. 
In  human  life's  great  crucible  shall  they 

Transmute,  so  i>otent  are  the  spells  they  km 
Into  pure  gold  the  silver  of  to-day. 
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Strange  metallurge  is  human  life !   Tis  true ; 

And  Use  and  Wont  in  many  a  gorgeous  case 
Full  specious  fair  for  casual  outward  view 

Electrotype  the  sordid  and  the  base. 

Nor  lack  who  praise,  avowed,  the  spurious  ware, 
Who  bid  young  hearts  the  one  true  love  forego, 

Conceit  to  feed,  or  fancy  light  as  air, 
Or  greed  of  pelf  and  precedence  and  show. 

True,  false,  as  one  to  casual  eyes  appear. 
To  read  men  truly  men  may  hardly  learn ; 

Yet  doubt  it  not  that  wariest  glance  would  here 

Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  the  true  Tower-stamp  discern. 

• 

Come  years  again !  as  many  yet !  and  purge 

Less  precious  earthier  elements  away. 
And  gently  changed  at  life's  extremest  verge, 

Bring  bright  in  gold  your  perfect  fiftieth  day  ! 

That  sight  may  children  see  and  parents  show! 

If  not — yet  earthly  chains  of  metal  true, 
By  love  and  duty  wrought  and  fixed  below. 

Elsewhere  will  shine,  transformed,  celestial-new; 

Will  shine  of  gold,  whose  essence,  heavenly  bright. 

No  doubt-damps  tarnish,  worldly  passions  firay ; 

Gold  into  gold  there  mirrored,  light  in  light, 

Shall  gleam  in  glories  of  a  deathless  day. 
1845 
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HIE   MCS/C   OF  THE   WORLD  AND  OF  THE  SOUL. 

W'liv  should  1  say  I  see  the  things  I  see  nctl 

Why  be  and  be  not? 
Sliow  love  for  that  I  love  not,  and  fear  for  what  I  fear  notl 
Ami  dance  about  to  music  that  I  hear  notl 
Who  standeth  stili  i'  the  street 
Shall  be  hustled  and  justlcd  about; 
Anil  he  that  stops  i'  the  dance  shall  be  spumed  by  the 

dancers'  feet, — 
Shall  lie  shoved  and  be  twisted  by  all  he  shall  meet, 

And  shall  raise  up  an  outciy  and  rout ;  ^ 

And  the  partner,  too,^  ^^^^H 

What  's  the  panner  to'do?  ^^^^* 

While  all  the  while  'tis  but,  perchance,  an  huLnming  in  mine 

That  yet  anon  shall  hear, 

And  I  anon,  the  music  in  my  soul, 

In  a  moment  read  the  whole; 

The  music  in  my  heart. 

Joyously  take  my  part. 
And  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  with  heart,  with  these  retreat, 
advance ; 

And  borne  on  wings  of  wavy  sound, 

Whirl  with  these  around,  around, 
Who  here  are  hving  in  the  living  dance! 

Why  forfeit  that  fair  chance? 

Till  that  arrive,  till  thou  awake, 

Of  these,  my  soul,  thy  music  make. 

And  keep  amiil  the  throng. 
And   turn    as    they   shall   turn,   and    bound    as    they   are 


bou. 


Alas 


alas  1  : 
Then 


and  whnt  if  all  a 
is  not  sounding! 
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II 
Are  there  not,  then,  two  musics  unto  men? — 

One  loud  and  bold  and  coarse. 

And  overpowering  still  perforce 

All  tone  and  tune  beside ; 

Yet  in  despite  its  pride 
Only  of  fumes  of  foolish  fancy  bred. 
And  sounding  solely  in  the  sounding  head : 

The  other,  soft  and  low. 

Stealing  whence  we  not  know. 
Painfully  heard,  and  easily  forgot. 
With  pauses  oft  and  many  a  silence  strange 
(And  silent  oft  it  seems,  when  silent  it  is  not). 
Revivals  too  of  unexpected  change : 
Haply  thou  think'st  'twill  never  be  begun. 
Or  that 't  has  come,  and  been,  and  passed  away : 

Yet  turn  to  other  none, — 

Turn  not,  oh,  turn  not  thou ! 
But  listen,  listen,  listen, — if  haply  be  heard  it  may; 
Listen,  listen,  listen, — ^is  it  not  sounding  now) 

III 
Yea,  and  as  thought  of  some  departed  friend 
By  death  or  distance  parted  will  descend, 
Severing,  in  crowded  rooms  ablaze  with  light. 
As  by  a  magic  screen,  the  seer  from  the  sight 
(Palsying  the  nerves  that  intervene 
The  eye  and  central  sense  between) ; 

So  may  the  ear, 

Hearing  not  hear, 
Though  drums  do  roll,  and  pipes  and  cymbals  ring; 
So  the  bare  conscience  of  the  better  thing 
Unfelt,  unseen,  unimaged,  all  unknown, 
May  fix  the  entranced  soul  'mid  multitudes  alone. 


PC'EJa   or  AXTSUK  sees  CZOTC^M 


laFE,  KVT  JXTTT. 

Tboccht  na^  vdi  be  c 

Andopiniani 

Taik-««fc  b^  dwB^  iS  bcgn. 

Deak  widi  fay  experience  better; 

Bf  dx  hw  aad  bf  titc  letter 

Dntj  done  ti  dstr  done : 

Do  it.  Tunc  is  oa  dte  wingl 

Hcaits,  'tis  quite  another  (fain^ 
Must  or  once  for  aU  be  gireo, 
Or  must  not  at  ail  be  given ; 

Hearts,  'tis  quite  another  thing! 

To  bestow  thf  soul  a".iy 

Is  an  idleduty-iilay:— 

Why,  to  trust  a  life-long  bliss 

To  caprices  of  a  day, 

Scarce  ivere  mote  depraveiJ  than  this ! 

Men  an,i  maidens,  see  you  mind  itj 
Show  of  love,  where'er  you  find  it, 
Look  if  duty  lurk  behind  it! 
Ihity-fancies,  urging  on 
Whither  love  had  never  gone ! 

I  .iivitif;  if  the  answering  breast 
Sirni  not  III  be  thus  possessed, 
Siill  in  liopint;  have  a  care; 

II  II  d.-.  be«are,  beware  1 
lliil  II  in  yoursch"  you  find  it. 
Alum-  all  tilings — mind  it,  mind  it ! 


►US'* 
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LOVE  AND  REASON, 

When  panting  sighs  the  bosom  fill, 

And  hands  by  chance  united  thrill 

At  once  with  one  delicious  pain 

The  pulses  and  the  nen'es  of  twain  ; 

When  eyes  that  erst  could  meet  with  ease, 

Do  seek,  yet,  seeking,  shyly  shun 

Extatic  conscious  unison, — 

The  sure  beginnings,  say,  be  these 

Prelusive  to  the  strain  of  love 

Which  angels  sing  in  heaven  above  ? 

Or  is  it  but  the  vulgar  tune, 
Which  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  moon 
So  accurately  learn — so  soon  % 
With  variations  duly  blent; 
Yet  that  same  song  to  all  intent. 
Set  for  the  finer  instrument ; 
It  is ;  and  it  would  sound  the  same 
In  beasts,  were  not  the  bestial  frame, 
Less  subtly  organised,  to  blame ; 
And  but  that  soul  and  spirit  add 
To  pleasures,  even  base  and  bad, 
A  zest  the  soulless  never  had. 

It  may  be — ^well  indeed  I  deem; 
But  what  if  sympathy,  it  seem, 
And  admiration  and  esteem. 
Commingling  therewithal,  do  make 
The  passion  prized  for  Reason's  sake  1 
Yet,  when  my  heart  would  fain  rejoice, 
A  small  expostulating  voice 
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Falls  in;  Of  this  thou  wilt  not  take 

Thy  one  irrevocable  choice  ? 

In  accent  tremulous  and  thin 

I  hear  high  Prudence  deep  within, 

Pleading  the  bitter,  bitter  sling, 

Should  slow-maturing  seasons  bring. 

Too  late,  the  veritable  thing. 

For  if  (the  Poefs  taJe  of  bliss) 

A  love,  wherewith  commeasured  this 

Is  weak  and  beggarly,  and  none, 

Exist  a  treasure  to  be  won. 

And  if  the  vision,  though  it  stay. 

Be  yet  for  an  appointed  day, — 

This  choice,  if  made,  this  deed,  if  don^ 

The  memory  of  this  present  past, 

With  vague  foreboding  might  o'ercast 

Tlie  heart,  or  madden  it  at  last. 


Let  Reason  first  her  office  ply ; 
Esteem,  and  admiration  high. 
And  mental,  moral  sympathy. 
Exist  they  first,  nor  be  they  brought, 
By  self-deceiving  afterthought, — 
What  if  an  halo  interfuse 
With  these  again  its  opal  hues, 
That  all  o'erspreadinjj  and  o'crlying. 
Transmuting,  mingling,  glorifjing. 
About  the  beauteous  various  whole, 
With  beaming  smile  do  dance  and  quiver 
Yet,  is  that  halo  of  the  soul  ?— 
Or  is  it,  as  m.iy  sure  be  said, 
Phos]>horic  exhalation  bred 
Of  vapour,  steaming  from  the  bed 
Of  Fancy's  brook,  or  Passion's  riverl 
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So  when,  as  will  be  by-and-by, 
The  stream  is  waterless  and  dry, 
This  halo  and  its  hues  will  die ; 
And  though  the  soul  contented  rest 
With  those  substantial  blessings  blest, 
Will  not  a  longing,  half  confest, 
Betray  that  this  is  not  the  love, 
The  gift  for  which  all  gifts  above 
Him  praise  we,  Who  is  Love,  the  (Mver  ? 

I  cannot  say — the  things  are  good : 
Bread  is  it,  if  not  angels'  food ; 
But  Lovet    Alas!  I  cannot  say; 
A  glory  on  the  vision  lay ; 
A  light  of  more  than  mortal  day 
About  it  played,  upon  it  rested ; 
It  did  not,  faltering  and  weak. 
Beg  Reason  on  its  side  to  speak : 
Itself  was  Reason,  or,  if  not. 
Such  substitute  as  is,  I  wot. 
Of  seraph-kind  the  loftier  lot ; — 
Itself  was  of  itself  attested ; — 
To  processes  that,  hard  and  dry, 
Elaborate  truth  from  fallacy, 
With  modes  intuitive  succeeding. 
Including  those  and  superseding ; 
Reason  sublimed  and  Love  most  high 
It  was,  a  life  that  cannot  die, 
A  dream  of  glory  most  exceeding. 
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'O  B(a>  yxrh  amil^ 


returnn 


Fabewf.t.t.,  my   Highland   lassie!    when  ihe  year   retii 

around, 
lie  it  Greece,  or  be  it  Norway,  where  my  vagrant  feet  are 

I  shall  call  to  mind  the  place,  I  shall  call  to  mind  the  day, 
The  day  that 's  gone  for  ever,  and  the  glen  that's  far  away; 
I  shall  mind  me,  be  it  Rhine  or  Rhone,  Italian  land  or 

or  the  laughings  and  the  whispcra,  of  the  pipings  and  the 

I  shill  ste  ih)  soft  brown  e>es  dilute  to  naVening  woman 

thought 
\nd  whiter  still  the  whilL  ihei-k  gro  v  to  which  the  blush 

^nd  oh,  «ith  mine  commivin^,  1  th\  breith  of  life  shall  fetl 
\nd  chsp  thy  shjl\  ]nssue  hands  m  jujous  Highland  reel 
I  shall  hear  and  see  ind  ft-cl  and  m  sequtnce  sadlj  true, 
Shill  rept.it  the  bitter  sweet  of  the  Imgtnnq  last  idieu 
1  shall  stem  as  now   lo  lea\e  thet,  with  the  kiss  upon  the 


And  the  fervent  benedic 


Ah  me,  my  Highland 

long 
Deep  arose  the  heavy 

Though  the  rain 

With  worldly  comforts  few  and  far,  hoiv  glad  were  I  to  stay 


if—  O  Oioc  tiiTo.  ao«! 
I   though  in  winter  drear  and 
,  and  the  stormy  winds  were 
brightest,  it  were  raining  every 


+   HuTlie,K 
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I  fall  to  sleep  with  dreams  of  life  in  some  black  bothie  spent, 
Coarse  poortith's  ware  thou  changing  there  to  gold  of  pure 

content, 
With  barefoot  lads  and  lassies  round,  and  thee  the  cheery 

wife, 
In  the  braes  of  old  Lochaber  a  laborious  homely  life ; 
But  I  wake — to  leave  thee,  smiling,  with  the  kiss  upon  the 

brow, 
And  the  peaceful  benediction  of— 'O  Gtoc  /icro  aov  ! 


WIRKUNG  IN  DER  FERNE, 

When  the  dews  are  earliest  falling, 
When  the  evening  glen  is  grey. 
Ere  thou  lookest,  ere  thou  speakest. 
My  beloved, 

I  depart,  and  I  return  to  thee, — 
Return,  return,  return. 

Dost  thou  watch  me  while  I  traverse 
Haunts  of  men,  beneath  the  sun — 
Dost  thou  list  while  I  bespeak  them 
With  a  voice  whose  cheer  is  thine  % 

0  my  brothers !  men,  my  brothers, 
You  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours ; 

1  am  yours  to  cheer  and  succour, 
I  am  yoiurs  for  hope  and  aid  : 

Lo,  my  hand  to  raise  and  stay  you, 
Lo,  my  arm  to  guard  and  keep. 
My  voice  to  rouse  and  warn  you. 
And  my  heart  to  warm  and  calm : 
My  heart  to  lend  the  life  it  owes 
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To  her  that  is  not  here, 

In  the  power  of  her  that  dwelleth 

Where  you  know  not— no,  nor  guess  not— 

Whom  you  see  not;  unto  whom, — 

Ere  the  evening  star  hath  sunken, 

Ere  the  glow-worm  Ughts  its  lamp. 

Ere  the  wearied  workman  slumbers, — 

I  return,  return,  return. 


On  the  mountain,  in  the  woodland, 

In  the  shaded  secret  dell, 

I  have  seen  thee,  I  have  met  thee ! 

In  the  soft  ambrosial  hours  of  night. 

In  darkness  silent  sweet 

I  beheld  thee,  I  was  with  thee, 
I  was  thine,  and  thou  wert  mine! 


1 


When  I  gazed  in  palace-chambers. 
When  I  trod  tlie  rustic  dance, 
Eartlily  maids  were  fair  to  look  on. 
Earthly  maidens'  hearts  were  kind: 
Fair  to  look  on,  fair  to  love : 
But  the  life,  the  life  to  me, 
'Twas  the  death,  the  death  to  them. 
In  the  sjjying,  prj'ing.  i>r3ting 
Of  a  curious  cruel  world. 
At  a  touch,  a  breath  tliey  fade, 
They  languish,  droop,  and  die; 
Yea,  the  juices  change  to  sourness. 
And  the  tints  to  clammy  brown  ; 
And  the  softness  unto  foulness. 
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And  the  odour  unto  stench. 

Let  alone  and  leave  to  bloom ; 

Pass  aside,  nor  make  to  die, 

— In  the  woodland,  on  the  mountain, 

Thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine. 


So  I  passed. — Amid  the  uplands. 

In  the  forests,  on  whose  skirts 

Pace  unstartled,  feed  unfearing 

Do  the  roe-deer  and  the  red. 

While  I  hungered,  while  I  thirsted,  • 

While  the  night  was  deepest  dark. 

Who  was  I,  that  thou  should'st  meet  me  ? 

Who  was  I,  thou  didst  not  pass  ? 

Who  was  I,  that  I  should  say  to  thee 

Thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine ) 

To  the  air  from  whence  thou  camest 
Thou  retumest,  thou  art  gone; 
Self-created,  discreated, 
Re-created,  ever  fresh. 

Ever  young ! 

As  a  lake  its  mirrored  mountains 
At  a  moment,  unregretting, 
Unresisting,  unreclaiming, 
Without  preface,  without  question, 
On  the  silent  shifting  levels 
Lets  depart. 

Shows,  effaces  and  replaces ! 
For  what  is,  anon  is  not; 
What  has  been,  again  *s  to  be ; 
Ever  new  and  ever  young 
Thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine. 

VOU  II.  D 
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Art  thou  she  that  walks  the  skies. 
That  rides  the  starry  night  % 

I  know  not 

For  my  meanness  dares  not  claim  the  truth 

Thy  loveliness  declares. 

But  the  face  thou  shoVst  the  world  is  not 

The  face  thou-shoVst  to  me; 

And  the  look  that  I  have  looked  in 

Is  of  none  but  me  beheld. 

I  know  not;  but  I  know 

I  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine. 

And  I  watch :  the  orb  behind 
As  it  fleeteth,  faint  and  fair 
In  the  depth  of  azure  night, 
In  the  violet  blank,  I  trace 
By  an  outline  faint  and  fair 
Her  whom  none  but  I  beheld. 
By  her  orb  she  moveth  slow, 
Graceful-slow,  serenely  firm, 
Maiden-Goddess  !  while  her  robe 
The  adoring  planets  kiss. 
And  I  too  cower  and  ask, 
Wert  thou  mine,  and  was  I  thine  % 

Hath  a  cloud  o'ercast  the  sky? 

Is  it  cloud  upon  the  mountain-sides 

Or  haze  of  dewy  river-banks 

Below  ?— 

Or  around  me. 

To  enfold  me,  to  conceal. 

Doth  a  mystic  magic  veil, 

A  celestial  separation. 

As  of  curtains  hymeneal. 
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Uji discerned  yet  all  excluding, 
Interpose  ? 

For  the  pine-tree  boles  are  dimmer, 
And  the  stars  bedimmed  above ; 
In  perspective  brief,  uncertain, 
Are  the  forest- alleys  closed, 
And  to  whispers  indistinctest 
The  resounding  torrents  lulled. 
Can  it  be,  and  can  it  be  % 
Upon  Earth  and  here  below. 
In  the  woodland  at  my  side 
Thou  art  with  me,  thou  art  here. 

Twas  the  vapour  of  the  perfume 

Of  the  presence  that  should  be, 

That  enwrapt  me ! 

That  enwraps  us, 

O  my  Goddess,  O  my  Queen ! 

And  I  turn 

At  thy  feet  to  fall  before  thee ; 

And  thou  wilt  not : 

At  thy  feet  to  kneel  and  reach  and  kiss  thy 

fingertips; 
And  thou  wilt  not : 
And  I  feel  thine  arms  that  stay  me, 
And  I  feel 

0  mine  own,  mine  own,  mine  own, 

1  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine ! 

A  PROTEST. 

Light  words  they  were,  and  lightly,  falsely  said : 

She  heard  them,  and  she  started, — and  she  rose. 

As  in  the  act  to  speak  ;  the  sudden  thought 

And  unconsidered  impulse  led  her  on. 

D  2  ^ 


oiiii  uioiieu  oui  meir  gooa,  tne  De< 
By  frivolous  laugh  and  prate  conve 
All  too  untuned  for  all  she  though) 
With  such  a  thought  the  mantling 
Flushed-up,  and  o*er-flushed  itself, 
Made  dark,  and  in  her  all  her  purj 
She  stood  as  if  for  sinking.     Yet  a 
With  recollections  clear,  august,  su 
Of  God's  great  truth,  and  right  imi 
Which,  as  obedient  vassals,  to  her 
Came  summoned  of  her  will,  in  sel 
Quelling  her  troublous  earthy  const 
She  queened  it  o'er  her  weakness. 
Back  rolled  the  ruddy  tide,  and  lea 
Paler  than  erst,  and  yet  not  ebbs  s( 
But  that  one  pulse  of  one  indignan 
Might  hurry  it  hither  in  flood.     So 
She  spoke.    God  in  her  spoke  and 

184s 

SIC  JTUR. 
As,  at  a  railway  junction,  ; 
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Though  moving  other  mates  between, 
While  carts  and  coaches  intervene, 
Each  to  the  other  goes  unseen ; 

Yet  seldom,  surely,  shall  there  lack 
Knowledge  they  walk  not  back  to  back, 
But  with  an  unity  of  track. 

Where  common  dangers  each  attend. 
And  common  hopes  their  guidance  lend 
To  light  them  to  the  self-same  end. 

Whether  he  then  shall  cross  to  thee. 

Or  thou  go  thither,  or  it  be 

Some  midway  point,  ye  yet  shall  see 

• 

Each  other,  yet  again  shall  meet. 
Ah,  joy !  when  with  the  closing  street, 
Forgivingly  at  last  ye  greet! 


PARTING, 

* 

O  TELL  me,  friends,  while  yet  we  part, 
And  heart  can  yet  be  heard  of  heart, 
O  tell  me  then,  for  what  is  it 
Our  early  plan  of  life  we  quit; 
From  all  our  old  intentions  range, 
And  why  does  all  so  wholly  change  t 
O  tell  me,  friends,  while  yet  we  part ! 

O  tell  me,  friends,  while  yet  we  part, — 
The  rays  that  from  the  centre  start 
Within  the  orb  of  one  warm  sun. 
Unless  I  err,  have  once  begun, — 
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Why  is  it  thus  they  still  divergel 

And  whither  tends  the  course  they  urge) 

O  tell  me,  friends,  while  yet  we  part  I 

O  tell  me,  friends,  while  yet  ye  hear, — 
May  it  not  be,  some  coming  year, 
These  ancient  paths  that  here  divide 
Shall  yet  again  ma  side  by  side, 
And  you  firom  there,  and  I  from  here, 
All  on  a  sudden  reappearl 
O  tell  me,  friends,  while  yet  ye  hear  1 

O  tell  me,  friends,  ye  hardly  hear, — 

And  if  indeed  ye  did,  I  fear 

Ye  would  not  say,  ye  would  not  speak, — 

Are  you  so  strong  am  I  so  weak. 

And  yet,  how  much  so  e'er  I  yearn, 

Can  I  not  follow,  nor  you  tuml 

O  tell  me,  friends,  ye  hardly  hear! 

0  tell  me,  friends,  ere  words  are  o'er, — 
There 's  something  in  me  sad  and  sore 
Repines,  and  underneath  my  eyes 

1  feel  a  somewhat  that  would  rise, — 
O  tell  me,  O  my  friends,  and  you, 
Do  you  feel  nothing  Uke  it  tool 

O  tell  me,  friends,  ere  words  are  o'er! 

O  tell  me,  friends  that  are  no  more, 
Do  you,  too,  think  ere  it  is  o'er 

Old  times  shall  yet  come  round  as  erst. 
And  we  be  friends,  as  we  were  first  ? 
Or  do  you  judge  that  all  is  vain. 
Except  that  rule  that  none  complain  ? 
0  tell  me,  friends  that  are  no  more  ! 
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QUA   CURSUM  VENTUS, 

As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 

With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side. 
Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 

Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze. 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied. 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

E'en  so— but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged. 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel. 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  % 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 

And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered— 
Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 

Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared ! 

To  veer,  how  vain  1   On,  onward  strain, 
Brave  barks  !   In  light,  in  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides  — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze !  and  O  great  seas. 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought. 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  ! 
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irA.V  GOTT  BETRUGT,  1ST  IVOHl.  BETXOGEm 
Is  it  tnir,  ye  gods,  who  treat  us 
As  the  gambling  fool  is  treated  ; 
O  ye,  who  ever  cheat  us, 
And  let  us  feel  we're  cheated  ! 
Is  it  true  that  poetical  power, 
T!ie  gift  of  heaven,  the  dowei 
( If  Apollo  and  the  Nine, 
Th(;  inborn  sense,  'the  vision  and  the  faailt]r< 

divine,' 
All  we  glorify  and  bless 
In  our  rapturous  exaltation, 


All 

i-;xiii.o 


.1  sublin 


and 

IHO  of  f.ll 

1,-t'i.  fame  is  built  on, 
c  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Isworth.  Hyron,  Sliellej-, 
son's  grave  ])recision, 
more,  noihiny  less, 
>i-iuli:ir  CO II formation, 

Lvin  and  of  the  bellv! 
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imagination. 


■  II,  all  who  think  it. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  FALL,* 

Scene  I. 
Adam  and  Eve, 

Adam,  Since  that  last  evening  we  have  fallen  indeed ! 
Yes,  we  have  fallen,  my  Eve  !    O  yes  ! — 
One,  two,  and  three,  and  four ; — the  Appetite, 
The  Enjoyment,  the  aftervoid,  the  thinking  of  it — 
Specially  the  latter  two,  most  specially  the  last 
There,  in  synopsis,  see,  you  have  it  all : 
Come,  let  us  go  and  work  ! 

Is  it  not  enough  t 
What,  is  there  three,  four,  five? 

Eve,  Oh,  guilt,  guilt,  guilt ! 

Adam,  Be  comforted ;  muddle  not  your  soul  with 
doubt 
Tis  done,  it  was  to  be  done ;  if,  indeed, 
Other  way  than  this  there  was,  I  cannot  say : 
This  was  one  way,  and  a  way  was  needs  to  be  found. 
That  which  we  were  we  could  no  more  remain 
Than  in  the  moist  provocative  vernal  mould 
A  seed  its  suckers  close  and  rest  a  seed ; 
We  were  to  grow.     Necessity  on  us  lay 
This  way  or  that  to  move ;  necessity,  too. 
Not  to  be  over  careful  this  or  that, 
So  only  move  we  should. 

Come,  my  wife, 

*  The  MS.  of  this  poem  is  very    that  the  author  intended  it  to  take 
imperfect,  and  bears  no  title ;  but    a  dramatic  form, 
it  is  dear  from  its  arrangement 
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^v,w«*c*ov,  A  jviuv^jvcu  ciii  appie  I 
Be  damned  to  death  eterne ! 
Enchained  to  III !  No,  by  t\ 
No,  by  the  living  will  within  i 
It  cannot  be,  and  shall  not ;  ; 
This  guilt  of  your  distracted  i 
Be  our  experiment's  sum,  thai 
Which  makes  me  free  ! 

But  thou,  poor  wife !  poor  i 
Big  with  the  first  maternity  of 
DraVst  from  thy  teeming  won 
That  with  confusion  mix  thy  c 
Fondest  of  which  and  cloudie 
(Yea,  my  beloved,  hear  me,  it 
Of  the  serpent,  and  the  apple, 
Fondest  of  dreams  and  cloudi 

Well  I  remember,  in  our  ma 
How  in  the  dewiest  balminess 
Inarmed  as  we  lay,  sudden  at  < 
Up  from  my  side  you  started,  s 
And  '  Lost !  lost !  lost ! '  I  on 
And  rubbed  unwilling  eyes,  an 
My  love  !  my  wife  !  *  and  knit 
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To  hide  a  burning  face  and  streaming  eyes 

And  pale  small  lips  that  muttered  faintiy,  *  Death.' 

And  thou  would'st  fain  depart ;  thou  said'st  the  place 

Was  for  the  like  of  us  too  good  :  we  left 

The  pleasant  woodland  shades,  and  passed  abroad 

Into  this  naked  champaign — glorious  soil 

For  digging  and  for  delving,  but  indeed, 

Until  I  killed  a  beast  or  two,  and  spread 

Skins  upon  sticks  to  make  our  palace  here, 

A  residence  sadly  exposed  to  wind  and  rain. 

But  I  in  all  submit  to  you  \  and  then 

I  turned  out  too,  and  trudged  a  furlong's  space, 

Till  you  fell  tired  and  fain  would  wait  for  mom. 

So  as  our  nightly  journey  we  began. 

Because  the  autumnal  fruitage  that  had  fallen 

From  trees  whereunder  we  had  slept,  lay  thick, 

And  we  had  eaten  overnight,  and  seen, 

And  saw  again  by  starlight  when  you  woke  me, 

A  sly  and  harmless  snake  glide  by  our  couch ; 

And  because,  some  few  hours  before,  a  lamb 

Fell  from  a  rock  and  broke  its  neck,  and  I 

Had  answered,  to  your  wonder,  that  'twas  dead, 

Forsooth  the  molten  lava  of  your  fright 

Forth  from  your  brain,  its  crater,  hurrying  down. 

Took  the  chance  mould  j  the  vapour  blowing  by 

Caught  and  reflected  back  some  random  shapes. 

A  vague  and  queasy  dream  was  obstinate 

In  waking  thoughts  to  find  itself  renewed. 

And  lo !  the  mighty  Mythus  of  the  Fall ! 

Nay,  smile  with  me,  sweet  mother  ! 

Eve.  Guilt !  oh,  guilt ! 

Adam.  Peace,  woman,  peace ;  I  go. 

Eve,  Nay,  Adam,  nay ; 

Hear  me, — I  am  not  dreaming,  am  not  crazed. 


J 
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Ilid  nut.  ^oiir'.oir  confess  that  we  are  changed) 
Do  not  )ou  tool 

Adam.  Do  not  I  tool    Well,  well, 

Listen  !    I  loo  wlien  homeward,  weary  of  toil, 
Througli  tlie  dark  night  I  have  wandered  in  rain  and 

wind. 
Bewildered,  haply  scared,  I  too  have  lost  heart, 
And  deenit'd  all  space  with  angty  power  replete, 
Angry,  .il mighty— and  panic-stricken  have  cried, 
'  What  have  I  done  )'  '  What  wilt  thou  do  to  mel' 
Or  with  tlie  coward's  '  No,  I  did  not,  I  will  not,' 
Belied  ni)-  own  soul's  self.     I  too  have  heard, 
And  listened,  too,  to  a  voice  that  in  my  ear 
Hissed  the  temptation  to  curse  God,  or  worse, 
And  yet  more  frequent,  curse  myself  and  die  ; 
Until,  ill  line,  I  have  begun  to  half  beheve 
Your  dream  my  dream  too,  and  the  dream  of  both 
No  dream  but  dread  reality ;  have  shared 
Your  fright :  e'en  so  share  thou,  sweet  life,  my  hope  ; 
I  too,  ag,Tin,  when  weeds  with  growth  perverse 
Have  choked  my  com  and  marred  a  season's  toil, 
Have  deemed  I  heard  in  heaven  abroatl  a  cry, 
'  Cursed  is  the  groimd  for  thy  sake  ;  thou  art  cursed.' 
But  oftener  far,  and  stronger  also  fnr. 
In  consonance  with  all  things  ont  and  in, 
I  hear  a  voice  more  searching  bid  me,  '  On  ! 
Onl  on  !  it  is  the  folly  of  the  child 
To  choose  his  path  and  strai;j;ht«-,iy  think  it  WTong, 
And  turn  right  back  and  he  on  the  ground  to  weep. 
Forward;  go,  conquer!  work  and  live!'     Withal 
A  word  conies,  half  command,  half  prophecy, 
'  Forgetting  things  behind  thee,  onward  press 
Unto  the  mark  of  your  high  railing.'    Yea, 
And  voices,  loo,  in  woods  and  flowery  fields 
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Speak  confidence  from  budding  banks  and  boughs, 
And  tell  me,  *  Live  and  grow,'  and  say,  *  Look  still 
Upward,  spread  outward,  trust,  be  patient,  live ; ' 
Therefore,  if  weakness  bid  me  curse  and  die, 
I  answer.  No !  I  will  not  curse  myself. 
Nor  aught  beside ;  I  shall  not  die,  but  live. 
Eve.  Ah,  me !  alas !  alas ! 

More  dismally  in  my  face  stares  the  doubt. 
More  heavily  on  my  heart  weighs  the  world. 
Methinks 

The  questionings  of  ages  yet  to  be, 
The  thinkings  and  cross-thinkings,  self-contempts. 
Self-horror;  all  despondencies,  despairs 
Of  multitudinous  souls  on  souls  to  come, 
In  me  imprisoned  fight,  complain  and  cry. 
Alas! 
Mystery,  mystery,  mystery  evermore. 


Scene  II. 
^  Adamy  alone. 

Adam.  Misery,  oh  my  misery !  O  God,  God ! 
How  could  I  ever,  ever,  could  I  do  it  ? 
Whither  am  I  come?  where  am  I]    O  me,  miserable! 
My  God,  my  God,  that  I  were  back  with  Thee ! 

0  fool !  O  fool !  O  irretrievable  act ! 
Irretrievable  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

What  act,  I  wonder  1  What  is  it  I  mean  1 

O  heaven  !  the  spirit  holds  me ;  I  must  3rield  ; 
Up  in  the  air  he  lifts  me,  casts  me  down ; 

1  writhe  in  vain,  with  limbs  convulsed,  in  the  void. 
Well,  well  1  go  idle  words,  babble  your  will ; 

I  think  the  fit  will  leave  me  ere  I  die. 


I 


Avail  us  nought  :  the  light  come 
Displays  us  to  ourselves  ;  displa 
Unto  the  inquisitive  day  our  nal 
He  comes ;  He  calls.  The  larg 
His  full,  severe,  all-comprehendi 
Fixes  itself  upon  our  guiltiness. 
O  God,  O  God !  what  are  we  I  \ 

What  is  all  this  about,  I  wond 
Yet  I  am  better,  too.     I  think  it 

'Tis  going  now,  unless  it  come 
A  terrible  possession  while  it  las 
Terrible,  surely ;  and  yet  indeed 
E'en  in  my  utmost  impotence  1 1 
A  fount  of  strange  persistence  in 
Also,  and  that  perchance  is  stron 
A  wakeful,  changeless  touchstone 
Receiving,  noting,  testing  all  the 
These  passing,  curious,  new  pher 
Painfid,  and  yet  not  painful  unto 
Though  tortured  in  the  crucible  1 
Myself  my  own  experiment,  yet  s 
I,  or  a  something  that  is  I  indee( 
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Well,  well,  well !  it  has  gone  from  me,  though  still 
Its  images  remain  upon  me  whole ; 
And  undisplaced  upon  my  mind  I  view 
The  reflex  of  the  total  seizure  past 
Really  now,  had  I  only  time  and  space. 
And  were  not  troubled  with  this  wife  of  mine. 
And  the  necessity  of  meat  and  drink — 
I  really  do  believe. 

With  time  and  space  and  proper  quietude, 
I  could  resolve  the  problem  in  my  brain. 
But,  no ;  I  scarce  can  stay  one  moment  more 
To  watch  the  curious  seething  process  out. 
If  I  could  only  dare  to  let  Eve  see 
These  operations,  it  is  like  enough 
Between  us  two  we  two  could  make  it  out 
But  she  would  be  so  frightened — think  it  proof 
Of  all  her  own  imaginings.     Twill  not  do  ; 
So  as  it  is 

I  must  e'en  put  a  cheery  face  on  it. 
Suppress  the  whole,  rub  off  the  unfinished  thoughts, 
For  fear  she  read  them.     O,  'tis  pity  indeed. 
But  confidence  is  the  one  and  main  thing  now  : 
Who  loses  confidence,  he  loses  alL 
A  demi-grain  of  cowardice  in  me 
Avowed,  were  poison  to  the  whole  mankind  ; 
When  men  are  plentier,  'twill  be  time  to  try; 
At  present,  no. 
No; 

Shake  it  all  up  and  go. 
That  is  the  word,  and  that  must  be  obeyed. 
I  must  be  off.     But  yet  again  some  day 
Again  will  I  resume  it ;  if  not  I, 
I  in  some  child  of  late  posterity. 
Yes,  yes,  I  feel  it ;  it  is  here  the  seed, 
vou  II.  £ 
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m  some  matured  and  procre 
May  germinate,  burst,  and  r; 
No ;  I  shall  not  tell  Eve. 

Scene  II 

{Now  the  birth  of  Cain  t 
Adam  and  j 

Eve,  Oh,  Adam,  I  am  com 
Where  is  he  ?  O  my  little  one 
My  heart  is  in  the  garden  as  c 
And  Paradise  come  back. 

Adam,  My 

Blessed  be  this  good  day  to  th« 
Blessed  the  balm  of  joy  unto  t 
A  sad  unskilful  nurse  was  I  to 
But  nature  teaches  mothers,  I  ] 

Eve.  But  you,  my  husband. 
Join  not  your  perfect  spirit  in  i 
No  ;  your  spirit  mixes  not,  I  fe 

Adam,  Alas  !  sweet  love,  for 
You  and  not  I  have  borne  this 
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Eve.  My  husband,  there  is  more  in  it  than  this ; 
Nay,  you  are  surely,  positively  sad. 

Adam,  What  if  I  was  (and  yet  I  think  I  am  not), 
'Twere  but  the  silly  and  contrarious  mood 
Of  one  whose  sympathies  refuse  to  mix 
In  aught  not  felt  immediate  from  himself 
But  of  a  truth, 
Your  joy  is  greater — mine  seems  therefore  none. 

Eve.  Nay,  neither  this  I  think  nor  that  is  true. 
Evermore  still  you  love  to  cheat  me,  Adam  ; 
You  hide  from  me  your  thoughts  like  e\'il  beasts 
Most  foolishly  ;  for  I,  thus  left  to  guess, 
Catch  at  all  hints,  and  where  perchance  one  is, 
People  the  forest  with  a  hundred  ills, 
Each  worse  perhaps  a  hundred  times  than  it 
No ;  you  have  got  some  fearful  thoughts — no,  no ; 
Look  not  in  that  way  on  my  baby,  Adam — 
You  do  it  hurt ;  you  shall  not ! 

Adam,  Hear  me.  Eve 

If  hear  you  will — and  speak  I  think  I  must — 
Hear  me. 

What  is  it  I  would  say  ]    I  think — 
And  yet  I  must — so  hear  me,  mother  blest, 
That  sittest  with  thy  nursling  at  thy  heart, 
Hope  not  too  greatly,  neither  fear  for  him. 
Feeling  on  thy  breast  his  small  compressing  lips, 
And  glorying  in  the  gift  they  draw  from  thee  ; 
Hope  not  too  greatly  in  thyself  and  him. 
And  hear  me,  O  young  mother — I  must  speak. 
This  child  is  bom  of  us,  and  therefore  like  us  ; 
Is  bom  of  us,  and  therefore  is  as  we  ; 
Is  bom  of  us,  and  therefore  is  not  pure  ; 
Earthy  as  well  as  godlike ;  bound  to  strive — 
Not  doubtfully  I  augur  from  the  past — 

£  2 
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Kuns  in  his  veins;  and  what  I 

What  shape  of  unsuspected  d. 

Transcending  our  experience, 

Baffling,  evading  all  preventive 

Will  the  old  mischief  choose,  . 

O  bom  to  human  trouble!  also 

Else  wherefore  bom— to  some 

Live,  and  may  chance  treat  the 

There,  I  have  done  :  the  dang. 

My  mind  is  freed.     And  now,  i 

Forgive  thy  foolish  spouse,  and 

A  fathers  kiss  upon  these  budd. 

A  husband's  on  the  mother's— t 

There,  there  ;  and  so,  my  own  i 

Beheve  me,  my  worst  thought  is 

How  best  and  most  to  serve  thi; 

This  child  is  bom  of  us,  and  i 

Most  true,  mine  own  ;  and  if  a  i 

Externally,  internally  I  trust 

Most  like  to  thee,  the  better  of  1 

Is  bom  of  us,  and  therefore  is 

'■"■  °    I  know  not  whj 
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When  these  small  arms,  with  pliant  thews  filled  out, 
Shall  at  my  side  break  up  the  fruitful  glebe, 
And  aid  the  cheeiy  labours  of  the  year- 
Aid,  or,  in  feebler  wearier  years,  replace, 
And  leave  me  longer  hours  for  home  and  love. 


Scene  IV. 
Adam  and  Eve, 

Eve.    O  Adam,  it  was  I  was  godless  then  ; 
But  you  were  mournful,  heavy,  but  composed. 
At  times  would  somewhat  fiercely  bite  your  lip 
And  pass  your  hand  about  your  brow  ;  but  still 
Held  out,  denied  not  God,  acknowledged  still 
Those  glories  that  were  gone.     No,  I  never 
Felt  all  your  worth  to  me  before  ;  I  feel 
You  did  not  fall  as  I  did. 

Adam,  Nay,  my  child, 

About  our  falls  I  don't  profess  to  know. 
I  know  I  ne'er  was  innocent  as  thou ; 
I  only  know,  as  you  will  have  it  so, 
Were  your  descent  more  lengthy  than  was  mine. 
It  is  not  that  your  place  is  lower  now. 
But  that  first  'twas  higher  up  than  mine  ; 
It  is,  that  I  being  bestial,  you  divine. 
We  now  alike  are  human  beings  both. 
About  our  fall  I  won't  profess  to  know. 
But  know  I  do, 

That  I  was  never  innocent  as  thou. 
Moping  again,  my  love  ;  yes,  I  dare  swear, 
All  the  day  long  while  I  have  been  at  work. 
With  some  religious  folly  in  your  head 
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Ts'rr.     Nav,  but  it  vexc 
To  tincl  in  voii  no  credcn 

Adam.  What  is  it  the: 
That  we  were  in  a  garder 
Allowed  to  eat  of  all  the 
Somehow — I  don't  know 
And  eat  we  did,  and  so  >* 
Whereas  before  we  were  i 
Meantime,  turned  out 

Eve,  \ 

We  have  been  disobedien 

Adam.  My  child,  how 
you  mean? 
Your  question  *s  not  so  sir 
For  if  you  mean  that  God 
As  that  *  You  shall  not  toi 
And  that  we  did — why,  all 
Is,  that  I  can*t  conceive  tl 
But  if  it  were  so,  I  should 
We  had  done  right — at  an 

Eve,     O  Adam,  I  can  s< 
For  if  God  said  to  us — Gc 
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Search  in  your  heart,  and  if  you  tell  me  there 
You  find  a  genuine  voice — ^no  fancy,  mind  you — 
Declaring  to  you  this  or  t^jat  is  evil, 
Why,  this  or  that  I  daresay  evil  is. 
Believe  me,  I  will  listen  to  the  word ; 
For  not  by  observation  of  without 
Cometh  the  kingdom  of  the  voice  of  God  : 
It  is  within  us — ^let  us  seek  it  there. 

E7>e.     Yet  I  have  voices,  surely,  in  my  heart. 
Often  you  say  I  heed  them  over  much. 

Adam.     God's  voice  is  of  the  heart :  I  do  not  say 
All  voices,  therefore,  of  the  heart  are  God's  ; 
And  to  discern  the  voice  amidst  the  voices 
Is  that  hard  task,  my  love,  that  we  are  bom  to. 

Eve.    Ah  me,  in  me  I  am  sure  the  one,  one  voice 
Goes  somehow  to  the  sense  of  what  I  say — 
The  sense  of  disobedience  to  God. 
O  Adam,  some  way,  some  time,  we  have  done  wrong. 
And  when  I  think  of  this,  I  still  must  think 
Of  Paradise,  and  of  the  stately  tree 
Which  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  grew, 
The  golden  fruit  that  hung  upon  its  boughs, 
Of  which  but  once  we  eat,  and  I  must  feel 
That  whereas  once  in  His  continual  sight 
We  lived,  in  daily  communing  with  Him, 
We  now  are  banished,  and  behold  not  Him, 
Our  only  present  communing,  alas ! 
Is  penitential  mourning,  and  the  gaze 
Of  the  abased  and  prostrate  prayerful  soul ; 
But  you,  yourself,  my  Adam,  you  at  least 
Acknowledge  some  time  somehow  we  did  wrong. 

Adam.     My  child,  I  never  «ven  granted  that 

Eve.    Oil,   but  you  let  strange  words  at  times  fall 
from  you. 


w,  yuu  currecueci  wen,  my  nusi 
Mv  foolish,  fond  exuberance  ol 
Aiiam.  My  child,  believe  ir 
But  a  first  baby  is  a  strange  sui 
I  shall  not  say  so  when  anothe: 
And  I  beseech  you  treasure  up 
You  know  me :  I  am  loose  of  1 
I  beg  you,  Eve,  remember  nou^ 
Put  not  at  least,  I  pray  you— -n 
Put  not,  when  days  come  on,  y 
And  misconstruction  of  my  idle 
Into  the  tender  brains  of  our  p 


Scene  V. 
Adam  with  Cain  at 

Adam,  Cain, 

Strike  not  your  brother  !  I  hav< 
A  heavy  curse  is  on  this  thing,  i 
With  doubt  and  fear, 
Terror  and  toil  and  pain  alread) 
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Scene  VI. 
Ahd  alone. 

AM.  At  times  I  could  believe 

My  father  is  no  better  than  his  son  : 
If  not  as  overbearing,  proud  and  hard, 
Yet  prayerless,  worldly,  almost  more  than  Cain, 
Enlighten  and  convert  him  ere  the  end, 
My  God !  spurn  not  my  mother's  prayers  and  mine. 
Since  I  was  bom,  was  I  not  left  to  Thee, 
In  an  unspiritual  and  godless  house. 
Unfathered  and  unbrothered — Thine  and  hers  ? 
They  think  not  of  the  fall :  e'en  less  they  think 
Of  the  redemption,  which  God  said  should  be ; 
Which,  for  we  apprehend  it  by  our  faith, 
Already  is — is  come  for  her  and  me. 
Yea,  though  I  sin,  my  sin  is  not  to  death; 
In  my  repentance  I  have  joy,  such  joy 
That  almost  I  could  sin  to  seek  for  it — 
Yea,  if  I  did  not  hate  it  and  abhor. 
And  know  that  Thou  abhorr'st  and  hatest  it, 
And  wiirst,  for  an  example  to  the  rest, 
That  Thine  elect  should  keep  themselves  from  it. 
Alas! 

My  mother  calls  the  fall  a  mystery ; 
Redemption  is  so  too.     But  oh,  my  God, 
Thou  wilt  bring  all  things  in  the  end  to  good. 
Yea,  though  the  whole  earth  lie  in  wickedness,  I 
Am  with  Thee,  with  Thee,  with  Thee  evermore. 
Ah,  yet  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  ! 
Am  I  not  feeding  spiritual  pride, 
Rejoicing  over  sinners,  inelect 


^  •  A  a  •  AW«  A 


I  do,  how  high  so  e'er  I  soar  f 
Still,  undestroyed,  still  germin. 
Take  them  away  in  Thy  good 
Meantime,  for  that  atonement 
Which  in  Thy  counsels  predet 
Already  to  the  saving  of  the  si 
O  Father,  view  with  mercy,  an 
Nor  let  my  vexed  perception  c 
Nor  any  multitude  of  evil  thoi 
Crowding  like  demons  in  my  s 
Nor  life,  nor  death,  things  here 
Cast  out  the  sweet  assurance  o 
That  I  am  Thine,  and  Thou  ai 


Scene  VII. 
Cain  alone, 

Cain,  Am  I  or  am  I  not  thi 
My  mother  loves  me  not ;  my  I 
Searing  my  heart,  commends  m 
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And  a  strange  impulse,  struggling  to  the  truth, 

Urges  me  onward  to  put  forth  my  strength. 

No  matter  how.     A  wild  anxiety 

Possesses  me  moreover  to  essay 

This  world  of  action  round  me  so  unknown  ; 

And  to  be  able  to  do  this  or  that 

Seems  cause  enough  without  a  cause  for  doing  it 

My  father,  he  is  cheerful  and  content, 

And  leads  me  frankly  forward.     Yet,  indeed, 

His  leading — or,  more  truly,  to  be  led 

At  all,  by  any  one,  and  not  myself — 

Is  mere  dissatisfaction  :  evermore 

Something  I  must  do  individual, 

To  vindicate  my  nature,  to  give  proof 

I  also  am,  as  Adam  is,  a  man. 


Scene  VIII. 
Adam  and  Eve, 

Adam,     These  sacrificings,  O  my  best  beloved. 
These  rites  and  forms  which  you  have  taught  our  boys, 
Which  I  nor  practise  nor  can  understand, 
Will  turn,  I  trust,  to  good  ;  but  I  much  fear. 
Besides  the  superstitious  search  of  signs 
In  merest  accidents  of  earth  and  air. 
They  cause,  I  think,  a  sort  of  jealousy — 
Ill-blood.     Hark,  now ! 

Eve,     O  God,  whose  cry  is  that  ? 
Abel,  where  is  my  Abel  ] 

Adam,     Cain,  what  Cain  ! 


felled, 
And  so  completely  ?     Wh^ 
Will  not  he  stir — will  he  ni 
Still  as  a  log — still  as  his  o 
Dead  is  it  then  ?    O  wondt 
Dead !  dead !    And  we  cai 
If  we  are  wronged,  why  we 
If  we  are  plagued  and  pest( 
That  will  not  let  us  be,  nor 
To  do  our  will  and  shape  oi 
We  can  be  rid  of  him.     Th 
Victory!  victory!  victory! 
Methinks,  from  infinite  dista 
It  comes  to  me  re-bom — in 
Exhoed,  re-echoed,  and  re-ec 
Victory !  victory ! — distant,  ) 
Uncountable  times  repeated. 
Where  am  I  come,  and  whit 
I  stand  upon  the  pinnacle 
And  hear  the  wild  seas  laugl 
Yet  I  could  wish  that  he  ha< 
That  passiveness  was  disapD 
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Ah  !— hush  !     My  God  ! 
Who  was  it  spoke  %    What  is  this  questioner  1 
Who  was  it  asked  me  where  my  brother  is  1 
Ha,  ha  !    Was  I  his  keeper  1    I  know  not 
Each  for  himself ;  he  might  have  struck  again. 
Why  did  he  not  1     I  wished  him  to.     Was  I 
To  strike  for  both  at  once  1    No !     Yet,  ah  ! 
Where  is  thy  brother]    Peace,  thou  silly  voice ; 
Am  I  my  brother^s  keeper  1     I  know  not, 
I  know  not  aught  about  it ;  let  it  be. 
Henceforth  I  shall  walk  freely  upon  earth, 
And  know  my  will,  and  do  it  by  my  might. 
My  God  ! — it  will  not  be  at  peace — my  God  ! 
It  flames  ;  it  bursts  to  fury  in  my  soul. 
What  is  it  that  will  come  of  this  1    Ah  me  ! 
What  is  it  I  have  done  % — Almighty  God ! 
I  see  it ;  I  behold  it  as  it  is. 
As  it  will  be  in  all  the  times  to  come  : 
Slaughter  on  slaughter,  blood  for  blood,  and  death, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever,  evermore  ! 
And  all  for  what  1 

O  Abel,  brother  mine, 
Where'er  thou  art,  more  happy  far  than  me  ! 

Scene  X. 
Adam  alone, 

Adam,    Abel  is  dead,  and  Cain — ^ah,  what  is  Cain  ] 
Is  he  not  even  more  than  Abel  dead  1 
Well,  we  must  hope  in  Seth.     This  merest  man. 
This  unambitious  common-place  of  life. 
Will  after  all  perhaps  mend  all ;  and  though 
Record  shall  tell  men  to  the  after-time 


SCKNE 

Cain  am 

Cain,     I  am  come.     Cu 
Curse  Cain,  my  mother,  er 

Eve,     Who]     What  is  tl 
Oh  Abel !  O  my  gentle,  he 
My  perfect  son  ! 
Monster !  and  did  I  bear  t 

Cain,  He  was  so  good. 
And  slew  him  for 't     Go  o 

Eve.  ^  ^ 

For  there  are  rites  and  hob 
Of  God  ordained  for  man's 
With  these,  my  son,  addres 
And  seek  atonement  from  z 
With  whom  is  balm  for  evei 

Cain,  I  ask  not  for  ator 
I  ask  but  one  thing — never 
I  ask  but — not  to  add  to  or 
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I  couid  ask  back  (and  think  it  but  my  right, 
And  passionately  claim  it  as  my  right) 
That  precious  life  which  one  misguided  blow, 
Which  one  scarce  conscious  momentary  act. 
One  impulse  blindly  followed  to  its  close, 
Ended  for  ever;  but  that  I  know  this  vain. 
If  they  shall  only  keep  my  sin  in  mind, 
I  shall  not,  be  assured,  neglect  them  either. 

Eve,     You  ask  not  for  atonement !     O  my  son — 
Cain,  you  are  proud  and  hard  of  heart  e*en  now. 
Beware ! 

Prostrate  your  soul  in  penitential  prayer, 
Humble  your  heart  beneath  the  mighty  hand 
Of  God,  whose  gracious  guidance  oft  shall  lead 
Through  sin  and  crime  the  changed  and  melted  heart 
To  sweet  repentance  and  the  sense  of  Him. 
You  ask  not  for  atonement  !  O  my  son  ! 
What,  to  be  banished  from  the  sight  of  God ; 
To  dwell  with  wicked  spirits,  be  a  prey 
To  them  and  prey  yourself  on  human  souls ; 
What,  to  be  lost  in  wickedness  and  wrath. 
Deeper  and  deeper  down  ; 
What,  Cain,  do  you  choose  this  1 

Cain,  Alas  !  my  mother, 

I  know  not ;  there  are  mysteries  in  your  heart 
Which  I  profess  not  knowledge  of;  it  may  be 
That  this  is  so ;  if  so,  may  God  reveal  it 
Have  faith  you  too  in  my  heart's  secrets ;  yea, 
All  I  can  say,  alas,  is  that  to  me, 
As  I  now  comprehend  it,  this  were  sin. 
Atonement — no  ;  not  that,  but  punishment 
But  what  avails  to  talk  1  talk  as  we  will, 
As  yet  we  shall  not  know  each  other's  hearts ; 
Let  me  not  talk,  but  act     Farewell,  for  ever. 


Adam. 
And  whether  a  dream,  or  if 
A  transcript  of  an  inward  spi 
(As  you  suggest,  and  I  allow 
Not  the  less  true  because  it  y 
I  know  not — O  my  Cain,  I  c 
But  in  my  soul  I  think  it  was 
And  but  a  dream ;  a  thing,  v 
To  be  forgotten  and  considei 

Cain,     Father,  you  should 

It  is  no  use  now.     Oh  God, 

»  »  »  • 

Adam,     For  what  is  life,  a 
You  have  killed  Abel :  Abel 
An  act  in  him  prepense,  in  y< 
One  step  you  stirred,  and  lo  ! 

Cain,  My  father,  this  is  t: 
There  is  some  truth  beside  : 
But  I  have  heard  within  my  s 
Asking,  *  Where  is  thy  brothe 
That  is,  the  evil  heart  within  i 
*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? 
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Scene  XIII. 
Adam  and  Cain, 

Cain,     My  father,  Abel 's  dead. 

Adam,     My  son,  'tis  done,  it  was  to  be  done  j  some 
good  end 
Thereby  to  come,  or  else  it  had  not  been. 
Go,  for  it  must  be.     Cain,  I  know  your  heart, 
You  cannot  be  with  us.    Go,  then,  depart; 
But  be  not  over  scrupulous,  my  son. 

Cain,     Curse  me,  my  father,  ere  I  go.     Your  curse 
Will  go  with  me  for  good  ;  your  curse 
Will  make  me  not  forget, 
Alas  !  I  am  not  of  that  pious  kind. 
Who,  when  the  blot  has  fallen  upon  their  life. 
Can  look  to  heaven  and  think  it  white  again — 
Look  up  to  heaven  and  find  a  something  there 
To  make  what  is  not  be,  altho*  it  is. 
My  mother — ah,  how  you  have  spoke  of  this ! 
The  dead — to  him  'twas  innocence  and  joy. 
And  purity  and  safety  from  the  world  : 
To  me  the  thing  seems  sin — the  worst  of  sin. 
If  it  be  so,  why  are  we  here  1 — the  world. 
Why  is  it  as  I  find  it  1    The  dull  stone 
Cast  from  my  hand^  'why  comes  it  not  again  1 
The  broken  flow'ret,  why  does  it  not  live  1 
If  it  be  so. 

Why  are  we  here,  and  why  is  Abel  dead  1 
Shall  this  be  true 

Of  stocks  and  stones  and  mere  inanimate  clay, 
And  not  in  some  sort  also  hold  for  us  ? 

VOL.  II.  F 


And  this  one  word  b  me  nm 
Thai  to  forget  is  d«  ro  be  re: 

To  l«e  with  tilDf  the  WEST  c 

Caafeb  noc  tha:  «  did ;  wiu 
lamnj  brother's  aRffderer 
Abeli,d«A  XopBjt^to 
No  rcgetatire  kindness  of  tbt 
Wiil  bring  hack  waimth  into  h 
Thc'gentleneM  of  love  into  hi 
Therefore,  for  n>e  (krewell; 
FareweD  for  roe  the  soft. 
The  balmy  influences  of  night 
The  »atis(aaion  of  achie>-emei 
The  restorative  puking  of  the 
That  changes  all  and  changes  < 
And  natural  functions,  ^lo^^ng 
The  sweet  good-nights,  the  sne 
That  lull  us  out  of  old  things  ii 
Bui  welcome  Fact,  and  Fact's  I 
Welcome  the  conflia  of  the  stu 
ro  toil  the  livelong  day,  and  at 
o'  rest,  recarv-e  into  mv 
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There  is  no  safety  but  in  this;  and  when 
I  shall  deny  the  thing  that  I  have  done, 
I  am  a  dream. 

Adam.    My  son, 
^Vhatshalll  say) 

That  which  your  soul,  in  marriage  with  the  worUl, 
Imbreeds  in  you,  accept ; — how  can  I  say 
Refuse  the  revelations  of  the  soul  f 
Yet  be  not  over  scrupulous,  my  son, 
And  be  not  over  proud  to  put  aside 
The  due  consolements  of  the  circling  years. 
What  comes,  receive ;  be  not  too  wise  for  God. 
The  past  is  something,  but  the  present  more  ; 
Will  not  it  too  be  pastT — nor  fail  withal 
To  recognise  the  future  in  our  hopes ; 
Unite  them  in  your  manhood  each  and  all, 
Nor  mutilate  the  perfectness  of  life. 
You  can  remember,  you  can  also  hope ; 
And,  doubtless,  with  the  long  instructive  years. 
Comfort  will  come  to  you,  my  son,  to  me. 
Even  to  your  mother,  comfort;  but  to  us 
Knowledge,  at  least — the  certainty  of  things 
Which,  as  I  think,  is  consolation's  sum. 
For  truly  now,  to-day,  to-morrow,  yes, 
Days  many  more  to  come,  alike  to  you. 
Whose  earliest  revelation  of  the  world 
Is,  horrible  indeed,  this  fatal  fact — 
And  unto  me,  who,  knowing  not  much  before, 
Look  gropingly  and  idly  into  this. 
And  rec<^nise  no  figure  I  have  seen — 
Alike,  my  son,  to  me,  and  to  yourself. 
Much  is  now  dark  which  one  day  will  be  light ; 
With  strong  assurance  fortify  your  soul 
Of  this ;  and  that  you  meet  me  here  again. 
Promise  me,  Cain.    Farewell,  to  meet  again. 
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Adam's  Vision. 

Adam.     O  Cain,  the  words  of  Adam  shall  be  said ; 
Come  near  and  hear  your  father's  words,  my  son. 
I  have  been  in  the  spirit,  as  they  call  it, 
Dreaming,  which  is,  as  others  say,  the  same. 
I  sal,  and  you,  Cain,  with  me,  and  Eve 
(We  sat  as  in  a  picture  people  sit, 
Cireat  figures,  silent,  with  their  place  content) ; 
And  Abel  came  and  took  your  hand,  my  son, 
And  wept  and  kissed  you,  saying,  '  Forgive  me,  Cain. 
Ah  me  1  my  brother,  sad  has  been  thy  life 
For  my  sake,  all  thro'  me:  how  foolishly, 
llecause  we  knew  not  both  of  us  were  right ; ' 
And  you  embraced  and  wept,  and  we  too  wept. 

Then  I  beheld  through  eyes  with  tears  suffused. 
And  deemed  at  first  'twas  blindness  thence  ensuing  ; 
Abel  was  gone,  and  you  were  gone,  my  son — 
Cone,  and  yet  not  gone  ;  yea,  1  seemed  to  see 
The  decomposing  of  those  coloured  lines 
Which  we  called  you,  their  fusion  into  one. 
And  therewithal  their  vanishing  an<i  end. 
And  Kve  said  lo  mc,  'Adam,  in  the  day 
When  in  the  inexistent  void  I  heard  God's  voice. 
An  awful  whisper,  bidding  me  to  be, 

o  come,  how  loth  to  obey  ; 

i  lingeringly  loth, 

ink,  and  cease  to  be, 

eign  strong  compulsion  borne  : 


How  slow  was  I  t 
As  slow,  as  sad,  a: 
1  fade,  I  vanish,  s 
Ity  the  same  sovei 
Ah  if  I  vanish,  take 


0  the. 
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She  spoke,  nor,  speaking,  ceased  I  listening;  but 

I  was  alone,  yet  not  alone,  with  her 

And  she  with  me,  and  you  with  us,  my  sons, 

As  at  the  first; — and  yet  not  wholly — yea, 

And  that  which  I  had  witnessed  thus  in  you, 

This  fusion,  and  mutation,  and  return, 

Seemed  in  my  substance  working  too.     I  slept, 

I  did  not  dream,  my  sleep  was  sweet  to  me. 

Yes,  in  despite  of  all  disquietudes, 

For  Eve,  for  you,  for  Abel,  which  indeed 

Impelled  in  me  that  gaiety  of  soul — 

Without  your  fears  I  had  listened  to  my  own — 

In  spite  of  doubt,  despondency,  and  death, 

Though  lacking  knowledge  alway,  lacking  iaith 

Sometimes,  and  hope ;  with  no  sure  trust  in  ought 

Except  a  kind  of  impetus  within. 

Whose  sole  credentials  were  that  trust  itself ; 

Yet,  in  despite  of  much,  in  lack  of  more, 

Life  has  been  beautiful  to  me,  my  son, 

And  I,  if  I  am  called,  will  come  again. 

As  he  hath  lived  he  dies. — My  comforter, 

Whom  I  beheved  not,  only  trusted  in, 

What  had  I  been  without  thee  t  how  survived  1 

Would  I  were  with  thee  whereso'er  thou  art ! 

Would  I  might  follow  thee  still ! 

But  sleep  is  sweet,  and  I  would  sleep,  my  son. 

Oh  Cain !  behold  your  father's  words  are  said ! 


i^^^^^^^^^^^H 

;r.               rOEAFS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 

THE  SOm   OF  LAMECH. 

Hlahken  tome,  ye  mothers  of  my  tent  l 

Ve  \iives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech: 

AdLih,  let  Jubal  hither  lead  his  goats  : 

And  Tubal  Cain,  0  Zillah,  hush  the  foige ; 

Naamah  her  wheel  shall  ply  beside,  and  thou. 

My  JLiltal.  touch,  before  I  speak,  the  string. 

\'ija,  Jubal,  touch,  before  I  speak,  the  string. 

Hear  ye  my  voice,  beloved  of  my  tent. 

Dear  ones  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  speech. 

For  Eve  made  answer,  Cain,  my  "son,  my  own. 

5ed  thee.  O  my  child,  I  sinned, 
And  He  that  heard  me,  heard,  and  said  me  nay  : 
My  first,  niy  only  one,  thou  shall  not  go  ; — 
And  A.!.im  answered  also,  C:iin,  my  son, 
He  that  is  gone  forgivedi,  we  forgive  : 
Rob  not  thy  mother  of  two  sons  at  once ; 
My  Hiild,  abide  with  us  and  comfort  us. 

Hear  ye  my  voice;  Adah  and  ZiUah,  hear; 

Ve  wives  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  s]>eech. 

For  Cain  replied  not.     But,  an  hour  more,  sat 

Where  the  night  through  he  sat;  his  knit  brows  seen. 

Scarce  seen,  amid  the  foldings  of  his  limbs. 

Hut  when  the  sun  was  bright  upon  the  field, 

To  .\dani  still,  and  Kve  siill  waiting  by, 

,\nil  weeping,  lift  he  up  his  voice  and  spake. 

Cain  said.  The  sun  is  risen  ui>on  the  earth  ; 

The  (lay  demands  my  going,  and  I  go. — 

As  you  from  I'aradise,  so  I  from  you: 

As  you  to  exile,  into  exile  I  : 

My  father  and  my  mother,  I  tiepart. 
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As  betwixt  you  and  Paradise  of  old, 

So  betwixt  me,  my  parents,  now,  and  you, 

Cherubim  I  discern,  and  in  their  hand 

A  flaming  sword  that  tumeth  every  way, 

To  keep  tlie  way  of  my  one  tree  of  life. 

The  way  my  spirit  yearns  to,  of  my  love. 

Yet  not,  O  Adam  and  O  Eve,  fear  not 

For  He  that  asked  me.  Where  is  Abel  %    He 

Who  called  me  cursed  from  the  earth,  and  said 

A  fugitive  and  vagabond  thou  art, 

He  also  said,  when  fear  had  slain  my  soul. 

There  shall  not  touch  thee  man  nor  beast     Fear  not 

Ix>,  I  have  spoke  with  God,  and  He  hath  said. 

Fear  not ; — and  let  me  go  as  He  hath  said. 

Cain  also  said  (O  Jubal,  touch  thy  string), — 

Moreover,  in  the  darkness  of  my  mind, 

When  the  night's  night  of  misery  was  most  black, 

A  little  star  came  twinkling  up  within, 

And  in  myself  I  had  a  guide  that  led. 

And  in  myself  had  knowledge  of  a  souL 

Fear  not,  O  Adam  and  O  Eve :  I  go. 

Children  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  speech. 

For  when  the  years  were  multiplied,  and  Cain 

Eastward  of  Eden,  in  this  land  of  Nod, 

Had  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  and  sons  of  them, 

Enoch  and  Irad  and  Mehujael 

(My  father,  and  my  children's  grandsire  he). 

It  came  to  pass,  that  Cain,  who  dwelt  alone, 

Met  Adam,  at  the  nightfall,  in  the  field  : 

Who  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept,  and  said. 

My  son,  has  God  not  spoken  to  thee,  Cain  ? 

And  Cain  replied^  when  weeping  loosed  his  voice, 


\ 


A.'j'!  hj'/ake,  ar.'i  ba.Je, — Af.st.  my  i.-.ihcr.  go 
U'h'.-re  in  the  land  of  cxiic  cwel;*  ihy  son ; 
Sriy  t;  my  brother.  Abel  bids  thee  come. 
Ah<-]  Hxjul'l  have  thee;  and  lay  thou  thy  hunA, 
My  father,  on  his  head,  thai  lie  may  come  ; 
Am  I  not  weary,  father,  for  this  hour  ? 
Hear  yi  my  voice,  Adah  and  Zillah.  hear ; 
Children  of  Umeth.  listen  to  my  speech  : 
Atid,  son  of  Zillah,  sound  thy  solemn  string. 

i'or  Adam  laid  upon  the  head  of  Cain 

His  hanil,  and  Cain  bowed  doivn,  and  slept,  and  dlei 

And  a  deep  sleep  on  Adam  also  fell, 

And,  in  iiis  slumber's  deepest,  he  beheld, 

Slaiidiiij^  before  the  gate  of  Paradise, 

Willi  .'\liel,  hand  in  hand,  our  father  Cain. 
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Hear  ye  my  voice,  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear; 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  speech. 

Though  to  his  wounding  he  did  slay  a  man, 
Yea,  and  a  young  man  to  his  hurt  he  slew, 
Fear  not,  ye  wives,  nor  sons  of  Lamech  fear : 
If  unto  Cain  was  safety  given  and  rest, 
Shall  Lamech  surely  and  his  people  die  % 


GENESIS  XXII ". 

Who  is  this  man 

that  walketh  in  the  field, 
O  Eleazar, 

steward  to  my  lord  ? 

And  Eleazar 

answered  her  and  said, 
Daughter  of  Bethuel, 

it  is  other  none 
But  my  lord  Isaac, 

son  unto  my  lord, 
Who,  as  his  wont  is, 

walketh  in  the  field, 
In  the  hour  of  evening, 

meditating  there. 

Therefore  Rebekah 

hasted  where  she  sat, 
And  fi^om  her  camel 

'lighting  to  the  earth, 
Sought  for  a  veil 

and  put  it  on  her  face. 
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But  Isaac  also, 

walking  in  the  field, 
Saw  from  afar 

a  company  that  came, 
Camels,  and  a  seat 

as  where  a  woman  sat ; 
Whtrefoie  he  came 

and  met  them  on  the  way. 

Wliom,  wheo  Rebekah 

saw,  she  came  before, 

S:ijing,  Behold 

the  handmaid  of  my  lord, 

U'liD,  for  my  lord's  sake, 

travel  from  ray  land. 


But  he  said,  O 

ihoQ  blu'sseii  of  our  Goil, 
Come,  for  the  tent 

is  eager  for  thy  face. 
Shall  not  thy  husband 

be  unto  thee  more  than 
Hundreds  of  kinsmen 

living  ill  thy  land  ? 


1  Kiea; 


TluLS  and  thus 


as  thy  father  bade, 
;  and  thus  and 

thus  it  came  to  jjass; 
lot  this 

Rebekah,  lielhuel's  child. 
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And,  as  he  ended, 

Isaac  spoke  and  said, 
Surely  my  heart 

went  with  you  on  the  way, 
When  with  the  beasts 

ye  came  imto  the  place. 

Truly,  O  child 

of  Nahor,  I  was  there, 
\Vhen  to  thy  mother 

and  thy  mother's  son 
Thou  madest  answer, 

saying,  I  will  go. 
And  Isaac  brought  her 

to  his  mother's  tent 


JACOB, 

My  sons,  and  ye  the  children  of  my  sons, 
Jacob  your  father  goes  upon  his  way. 
His  pilgrimage  is  being  accomplished. 
Come  near  and  hear  him  ere  his  words  are  o'er. 

Not  as  my  father's  or  his  father's  days. 
As  Isaac's  days  or  Abraham's,  have  been  mine  ; 
Not  as  the  days  of  those  that  in  the  field 
Walked  at  the  eventide  to  meditate. 
And  haply,  to  the  tent  returning,  found 
Angels  at  nightfall  waiting  at  their  door. 
They  communed,  Israel  wrestled  with  the  Lord. 
No,  not  as  Abraham's  or  as  Isaac's  days. 
My  sons,  have  been  Jacob  your  father's  days, 
Evil  and  few,  attaining  not  to  theirs 
In  number,  and  in  worth  inferior  much. 
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As  a  man  with  his  friend,  walked  they  with  God, 

In  His  abiding  presence  they  abode. 

And  all  their  acts  were  open  to  His  face. 

But  I  have  had  to  force  mine  eyes  away. 

To  lose,  almost  to  shun,  the  thoughts  I  loved, 

To  bend  down  to  the  woric,  to  bare  the  breast. 

And  struggle,  feet  and  hands,  with  enemies  ; 

To  buffet  and  to  battle  with  hard  men, 

AVith  men  of  selfishness  and  violence  ; 

To  watch  by  day,  and  calculate  by  night, 

To  plot  and  think  of  plots,  and  through  a  land 

Aml)ushcd  with  guile,  and  with  strong  foes  beset, 

To  w  n  «ith  art  safe  wisdom  s  peaceful  way. 

Ala      I  know  and  from  the  onwt  knew 

The  first  bom  faith   the  sir  glencs    of  soul 

The  inticjut.  ]  ure  sim]  Iil  t)  «  th  v,h  Cn 

(  od  an  1  fjOO  1  angels  romn  uni.  1  un  1    j  Itased, 

Thit  of  a  bhmeless  and  a  huU  kin  I 
'I  Ik  chosLU  race  the  stt-d  of  prom  sl   comes. 
Tl  e  ro)il  h  j,h  [  rero^atives  the  dower 
Of  innocLncL  ind  \  trfLCtncss  of  lifL 
I  ass  not  unto  mj  chil  Ircn  from  their  s  re 
.\s  unto  tnc  thtj  came  of  m  ne    thij  fit 
Ni.  ther  to  Jacob  nor  to  Jacol  a  race 
Think  je  mj  sons  in  this  e\tri,niL  yl  1  i^e 
An  1  in  this  fa  I  nj,  breath  thit  I  forj,tt 
How  on  the   h)  when  from  mj  fithers  door, 
In  bitterness  an  1  rucf  ilness  of  htirt 
I  Irom  my  ]    rents  set  mj  face  in<i  felt 
I  never  more  again  should  look  on  theirs, 
How  on  that  day  I  seemed  unto  mjself 
Another  Adam  from  his  home  cait  out, 
And  driven  abroad  unto  a  barren  land 
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Cursed  for  his  sake,  and  mocking  still  with  thorns 
And  briers  that  labour  and  that  sweat  of  brow 
He  still  must  spend  to  live  1   Sick  of  my  days, 
I  wished  not  life,  but  cried  out,  Let  me  die ; 
But  at  Luz  God  came  to  me  ;  in  my  heart 
He  put  a  better  mind,  and  showed  me  how. 
While  we  discern  it  not,  and  least  believe, 
On  stairs  invisible  betwixt  His  heaven 
And  our  unholy,  sinful,  toilsome  earth 
Celestial  messengers  of  loftiest  good 
Upward  and  downward  pass  continually. 
Many,  since  I  upon  the  field  of  Luz 
Set  up  the  stone  I  slept  on,  unto  God, 
Many  have  been  the  troubles  of  my  life  ; 
Sins  in  the  field  and  sorrows  in  the  tent, 
In  mine  own  household  anguish  and  despair. 
And  gall  and  wormwood  mingled  with  my  love. 
The  time  would  fail  me  should  I  seek  to  tell 
Of  a  child  wronged  and  cruelly  revenged 
(Accursed  was  that  anger,  it  was  fierce. 
That  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel) ;  or  of  strife 
And  jealousy  and  cowardice,  with  lies 
Mocking  a  father's  misery ;  deeds  of  blood, 
Pollutions,  sicknesses,  and  sudden  deaths. 
These  many  things  against  me  many  times. 
The  ploughers  have  ploughed  deep  upon  my  back, 
And  made  deep  fiirrows  ;  blessed  be  His  name 
Who  hath  delivered  Jacob  out  of  all, 
And  left  within  his  spirit  hope  of  good. 


Come  near  to  me,  my  sons :  your  father  goes, 
The  hour  of  his  departure  draweth  nigh. 
Ah  me !  this  eager  rivalry  of  life> 
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This  cniel  conflict  for  pre-eminence, 

This  tieen  supplanting  of  the  dearest  kin, 

Quick  seizure  and  fast  unrelaxing  hold 

Of  vantage-place  ;  the  stony  hard  resolve, 

The  chase,  the  competition,  and  the  craft 

AVhich  seems  to  he  the  poison  of  our  life. 

And  yet  is  the  condition  of  our  life  1 

To  have  done  things  on  which  the  eye  with  shame 

Looks  ti.ack,  the  closed  hand  clutching  stil!  the  prize  !- 

Alasl  what  of  all  these  things  shall  I  say  J 

Take  me  away  unto  Thy  sleep,  O  God ! 

I  thank  thee  it  is  over,  yet  1  think 

It  was  a  work  appointed  me  of  Thee. 

How  is  ilT    I  have  striven  all  my  daj-s 

To  do  my  duty  to  my  house  ami  hearth, 

And  to  the  purpose  of  my  father's  race, 

Yet  is  my  heart  therewith  not  satisfied. 
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These  are  the  words  of  Jaroli's  wives,  the  words 

Which  I-eah  spake  and  Rachel  to  his  ears, 

Wlien,  in  the  shade  at  eventide,  he  sat 

By  the  tent  door,  a  jiahn-tree  overheatl, 

A  spring  beside  him,  and  tlie  shee|)  around. 

And  Rachel  spake  and  said,  The  nightfull  comes — 
Night,  which  all  day  I  wait  for,  and  for  thee. 

And  I.e.ah  also  s|iakc.  The  day  is  done; 
My  lord  with  toil  is  weary  and  would  rest. 


And  RflHie 
And  we»il 


")  my  Jaroli,  come  ; 
.esidVthe  well, 
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As  in  that  day,  the  long  long  years  agone, 
When  first  I  met  thee  with  my  father's  flock. 

And  Leah  said,  Come,  Israel,  unto  me ; 
And  thou  shalt  reap  an  harvest  of  fair  sons. 
E'en  as  before  I  bare  thee  goodly  babes ; 
For  when  was  Leah  fruitless  to  my  lord  \ 

And  Rachel  said.  Ah  come !  as  then  thou  cam'st, 
Come  once  again  to  set  thy  seal  of  love ; 
As  then,  down  bending,  when  the  sheep  had  drunk. 
Thou  settedst  it,  my  shepherd — O  sweet  seal ! — 
Upon  the  unwitting,  half-foretasting  lips, 
Which,  shy  and  trembling,  thirsted  yet  for  thine 
As  cattle  thirsted  never  for  the  spring. 

And  Leah  answered,  Are  not  these  their  names — 
As  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah — four  ? 
Like  four  young  saplings  by  the  water's  brim. 
Where  straining  rivers  through  the  great  plain  wind — 
Four  saplings  soon  to  rise  to  goodly  trees — 
Four  trees  whose  growth  shall  cast  an  huger  shade 
Than  ever  yet  on  river-side  was  seen. 

And  Rachel  said,  And  shall  it  be  again 
As,  when  dissevered  far,  unheard,  alone. 
Consumed  in  bitter  anger  all  night  long, 
I  moaned  and  wept,  while,  silent  and  discreet. 
One  reaped  the  fruit  of  love  that  Rachel's  was 
Upon  the  breast  of  him  that  knew  her  not  1 

And  Leah  said.  And  was  it  then  a  wrong 
That,  in  submission  to  a  father's  word, 
Trembling  yet  hopeful,  to  that  bond  I  crept, 
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Which  God  hath  greatly  prospered,  and  my  lord, 
Conlent,  in  after-wisdom  not  disowned, 
Jojfiil,  in  after-thankfulness  approved) 

And  Rachel  said,  But  we  wiU  not  complain, 
ThoDgh,  aJl  life  long,  an  alien,  unsought  third. 
She  trouble  our  companionship  of  love, 

And  Leah  answered.  No,  complain  we  not, 
Though  years  on  years  she  loiter  in  the  tent, 
A  fretful,  vain,  unprofitable  wife.  ^^^ 

And  Rachel  answered.  Ah!  she  little  knows '^^^^ 
What  in  old  days  to  Jacob  Racliel  was. 

And  Leah  said,  And  wilt  thou  dare  to  say. 

Because  my  lord  was  gracious  to  llice  then. 

No  deeper  thought  his  riper  carus  hath  claimed. 

No  stronger  purpose  passed  into  his  life  i 

That,  youth  and  maid  once  fondly,  softly  touched. 

Time's  years  must  still  the  casual  dream  repeat. 

And  all  the  river  far,  from  source  to  sea. 

One  flitting  moment's  ch.ance  reflection  bear? 

Also  she  added,  Who  is  she  to  judge 

Of  thouglits  maternal,  and  a  father's  heart ) 

And  Rachel  said,  But  wliat  to  supersede 
The  riglits  which  choice  bestowed  hath  Leah  done  ! 
Wliat  which  my  handmaid  or  wliich  hers  bath  not! 
Is  Simeon  more  than  Najithali  (  is  Dan 
Less  than  his  brother  Levi  in  tlit  house  T 
That  part  that  Rillah  and  tlwt  Zili>ah  have. 
That,  and  no  more,  hath  Leali  in  her  lord ; 
And  let  licr  with  the  same  be  satisfied. 
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Leah  asked  then,  And  shall  these  things  compare 
(Fond  wishes,  and  the  pastime,  and  the  play) 
With  serious  aims  and  forward-working  hopes — 
Aims  as  far-reaching  as  to  earth's  last  age. 
And  hopes  far-travelling  as  from  east  to  west  1 

Rachel  replied.  That  love  which  in  his  youth, 

Through  trial  proved,  consoles  his  perfect  age  ; 

Shall  this  with  project  and  with  plan  compare  ? 

Is  not  for-ever  shorter  than  all  time, 

And  love  more  straitened  than  from  east  to  west]        , 

Leah  spake  further,  Hath  my  lord  not  told 
How,  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  his  God, 
The  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  spake 
And  said.  Increase,  and  multiply,  and  fill 
With  sons  to  serve  Me  this  thy  land  and  mine ; 
And  I  will  surely  do  thee  good,  and  make 
Thy  seed  as  is  the  sand  beside  the  sea, 
Which  is  not  numbered  for  its  multitude  ? 
Shall  Rachel  bear  this  progeny  to  God  1 

But  Rachel  wept  and  answered.  And  if  God 
Hath  closed  the  womb  of  Rachel  until  now. 
Shall  He  not  at  His  pleasure  open  it  ] 
Hath  Leah  read  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  ? 
Was  it  not  told  her,  in  the  ancient  days. 
How  Sarah,  mother  of  great  Israel's  sire. 
Lived  to  long  years,  insulted  of  her  slave. 
Or  e*er  to  light  the  Child  of  Promise  came, 
Whom  Rachel  too  to  Jacob  yet  may  bear  ? 

Moreover,  Rachel  said.  Shall  Leah  mock. 
Who  stole  the  prime  embraces  of  my  love, 
My  first  long-destined,  long-withheld  caress  \ 
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But  not,  she  said,  metiiought,  but  not  for  this, 
In  the  old  days,  did  Jacob  seek  his  bride; — 
\Vlierc  art  thou  now,  O  thou  that  sought'sl  me  thenT 
Where  is  thy  loving  tenderness  of  old  ? 
And  wiiere  that  fervency  of  faith  to  which 
Se\'eii  weaiy  years  were  even  as  a  few  days  I 

And  Rachel  wept  and  ended,  Ah,  my  life  ! 
Though  Leah  bear  tliee  sons  on  sons,  methoughl 
The  child  of  love,  late-born,  were  worth  thcni  all. 

And  Leah  groaned  and  answered,  It  is  well:  ■ 

She  that  hath  kept  from  me  my  husband's  heart  ^ 

Will  iet  their  father"';  soul  ^ignlnst  my  sons. 
Yet,  also,  not,  she  said,  I  thought,  for  this, 
Xot  for  the  feverish  nor  the  doming  love, 
Doth  Israel,  father  of  :i  nation,  seek; 
Xor  to  light  dalliance,  as  of  lioy  and  girl, 
Incline  the  thoughts  of  matron  and  of  man, 
Or  lapse  the  uisdom  of  maturer  mind. 

Ard  Leah  en<ied,  Father  of  my  son';. 

Come,  thou  shalt  dream  of  Rachel  if  thou  wilt. 

So  Leah  fold  thee  in  a  vvife's  embrace. 


Tiiese  are  the  words  of  Jacoli'^)  wives,  who  sat 
In  the  tent  door,  and  listened  to  their  speech, 
The  spring  beside  him.  and  above  the  palm, 
While  all  the  sheep  were  leathered  for  the  nij;ht. 
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THE  NEW  SINAL 

Lo,  here  is  God,  and  there  is  God! 

Believe  it  not,  O  Man; 
In  such  vain  sort  to  this  and  that 

The  ancient  heathen  ran : 
Though  old  Religion  shake  her  head, 

And  say  in  bitter  grie^ 
The  day  behold,  at  first  foretold. 

Of  atheist  unbelief: 
Take  better  part,  with  manly  heart. 

Thine  adult  spirit  can ; 
Receive  it  not,  believe  it  not, 

Believe  it  not,  O  Man ! 

As  men  at  dead  of  night  awaked 

With  cries,  *  The  king  is  here,' 
Rush  forth  and  greet  whomever  they  meet, 

Whoe'er  shall  first  appear; 
And  still  repeat,  to  all  the  street, 

*  Tis  he, — the  king  is  here ; ' 
The  long  procession  moveth  on, 

Each  nobler  form  they  see. 
With  changeful  suit  they  still  salute, 

And  cry,  Tis  he,  'tis  he ! ' 

So,  even  so,  when  men  were  young, 

And  earth  and  heaven  were  new, 
And  His  immediate  presence  He 

From  human  hearts  withdrew. 
The  soul  perplexed  and  daily  vexed 

With  sensuous  False  and  True, 
Amazed,  bereaved,  no  less  believed, 

And  fain  would  see  Him  too : 
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THE  NEW  SINAI. 

Lo,  here  is  God,  and  there  is  God ! 

Believe  it  not,  O  Man ; 
In  such  vain  sort  to  this  and  that 

The  ancient  heathen  ran : 
Though  old  Religion  shake  her  head, 

And  say  in  bitter  grie^ 
The  day  behold,  at  first  foretold, 

Of  atheist  unbelief: 
Take  better  part,  with  manly  heart, 

Thine  adult  spirit  can ; 
Receive  it  not,  believe  it  not, 

Believe  it  not,  O  Man ! 

As  men  at  dead  of  night  awaked 

With  cries,  *  The  king  is  here,' 
Rush  forth  and  greet  whomever  they  meet, 

Whoe'er  shall  first  appear ; 
And  still  repeat,  to  all  the  street, 

*Tis  he, — the  king  is  here; ' 
The  long  procession  moveth  on, 

Each  nobler  form  they  see, 
With  changeful  suit  they  still  salute, 

And  cry,  Tis  he,  'tis  he ! ' 

So,  even  so,  when  men  were  young, 

And  earth  and  heaven  were  new, 
And  His  immediate  presence  He 

From  human  hearts  withdrew, 
The  soul  i)eq)lexe(l  and  daily  vexed 

With  sensuous  False  and  True, 
Amazed,  bereaved,  no  less  believed, 

And  fain  would  see  Him  too  : 
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'  He  is! '  the  prophet-tongues  proclaimed  ; 

In  joy  and  hasty  fear, 
'  He  isl'  aloud  replied  the  crowd, 

'  Is  here,  and  here,  and  here.' 

'  He  is  I  They  are ! '  in  distance  seen 

On  yon  Olympus  high,  ■ 

In  those  Avemian  woods  abide, 

And  walk  this  azure  sky  : 
'  They  arc !  Th.cy  are  ! '  to  every  show 

Us  eyes  the  baby  turned. 
And  blazes  sacrificial,  tall, 

On  thousand  altars  burned : 
'  They  are !  They  are ! ' — On  Sinai's  top 

Far  seen  the  lightnings  shone, 
The  thunder  broke,  a  trumpet  si^oke. 

And  God  said,  '  I  am  One.' 

God  spake  il  out,  '  I,  God,  am  One  ; ' 

The  unheeding  ages  ran, 
And  baby- thoughts  again,  again, 

Ha\'e  dogged  the  growing  man  r 
And  as  of  old  from  Sinai's  top 

God  said  that  God  is  One, 
By  Science  strict  so  speaks  He  now 

To  tell  us.  There  is  None! 
Earth  goes  by  chemic  forces;  Heaven  "s 

A  Mecanique  Ctlestt- ! 
And  heart  and  mind  of  human  kind 

A  watch-work  as  the  rest ! 

Is  this  a  Voice,  as  was  the  Voice, 

Whose  sjMjaking  told  abroad. 
When  thunder  jiealeil,  and  mountain  reeled, 

The  ancient  truth  of  God  I 
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Ah,  not  the  Voice;  *tis  but  the  cloud, 

The  outer  darkness  dense. 
Where  image  none,  nor  e'er  was  seen 

Similitude  of.  sense. 
'Tis  but  the  cloudy  darkness  dense 

That  wrapt  the  Mount  around; 
While  in  amaze  the  people  stays, 

To  hear  the  Coming  Sound. 

Is  there  no  prophet-soul  the  while  ' 

To  dare,  sublimely  meek, 
Within  the  shroud  of  blackest  cloud 

The  Deity  to  seek] 
'Midst  atheistic  systems  dark, 

And  darker  hearts'  despair, 
That  soul  has  heard  perchance  His  word, 

And  on  the  dusky  air 
His  skirts,  as  passed  He  by,  to  see 

Hath  strained  on  their  behalf^ 
Who  on  the  plain,  with  dance  amain. 

Adore  the  Golden  Calf. 

'TIS  but  the  cloudy  darkness  dense ; 

Though  blank  the  tale  it  tells, 
No  God,  no  Truth!  yet  He,  in  sooth, 

Is  there — ^within  it  dwells; 
Within  the  sceptic  darkness  deep 

He  dwells  that  none  may  see. 
Till  idol  forms  and  idol  thoughts 

Have  passed  and  ceased  to  be : 
No  God,  no  Truth !  ah  though,  in  soo  h, 

So  stand  the  doctrine's  half: 
On  Egypf  s  track  return  not  back, 

Nor  own  the  Golden  Calf. 
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Take  better  part,  with  manlier  heart, 

Thine  adult  spirit  can ; 
No  God,  no  Truth,  receive  it  ne'er — 

Believe  it  ne'er— O  Mafi  ! 
Bui  turn  not  then  to  seek  again 

What  first  the  ill  began; 
No  God,  it  saiih  ;  ab,  wait  in  faith 

God's  selfcompleting  plan ; 
Receive  it  not,  but  leave  it  not, 

And  wait  it  out,  O  Man  I 

'The  Man  thai  went  the  cloud  within    , 

Is  gone  and  vanished  quite  ; 
H*  Cometh  not,'  the  people  cries, 

'  Nor  bringeth  God  to  sight : 
Lo  these  thy  gods,  tliat  safety  give. 

Adore  and  keep  the  Teast  ! ' 
Deluding  and  deluded  cries 

Tlie  Prophet's  brother-I'riest: 
And  Israel  all  bows  down  to  fall 

Before  the  gilded  beast. 

Devout,  indeed  !  that  [iriestly  creed, 

O  Man,  reject  as  sin; 
The  clouded  hill  attend  thou  still, 

And  him  ibat  went  within. 
He  yet  shall  bring  some  worthy  thing 

For  waiting  souls  to  see  : 
Some  sacred  word  that  he  hath  heard 

Their  light  and  life  shall  be; 
Some  lofty  part,  than  which  the  heart 

Adopt  no  nobler  can, 
Thou  shall  receive,  thou  shalt  btlieve 

And  thou  slialt  do,  O  Man ! 
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QUI  LABOR  AT,  OR  AT, 

O  ONLY  Source  of  all  our  light  and  life, 
Whom  as  our  truth,  our  strength,  we  see  and  feel, 

But  whom  the  hours  of  mortal  moral  strife 
Alone  aright  reveal ! 

Mine  inmost  soul,  before  Thee  inly  brought, 

Thy  presence  owns  ineffable,  divine ; 
Chastised  each  rebel  self-encentered  thought, 

My  will  adoreth  Thine. 

With  eye  down-dropt,  if  then  this  earthly  mind 
Speechless  remain,  or  speechless  e'en  depart; 

Nor  seek  to  see — for  what  of  earthly  kind 
Can  see  Thee  as  Thou  art  ? — 

If  well-assured  'tis  but  profanely  bold 

In  thought's  abstractest  forms  to  seem  to  see, 

It  dare  not  dare  the  dread  communion  hold 
In  ways  unworthy  Thee, 

O  not  unowned,  thou  shalt  unnamed  forgive. 
In  worldly  walks  the  prayerless  heart  prepare ; 

And  if  in  work  its  life  it  seem  to  live, 
Shalt  make  that  work  be  prayer. 

Nor  times  shall  lack,  when  while  the  work  it  plies, 
Unsummoned  powers  the  blinding  film  shall  part. 

And  scarce  by  happy  tears  made  dim,  the  eyes 
In  recognition  start 

But,  as  thou  wiliest,  give  or  e'en  forbear 

The  beatific  supersensual  sight, 
So,  with  Thy  blessing  blest,  that  humbler  prayer 

Approach  Thee  mom  and  night 
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U  Thou  whose  image  in  the  shrine 
Of  human  spirits  dwells  tiivine  ; 
Which  from  that  piecirct  once  conveyed. 
To  be  to  outer  clay  displayed, 
il'Ah  vanish,  pan,  and  leave  behind 
Mure  blank  and  void  nf  empty  mind, 
Which  wilful  fancy  seeks  in  vain 
Wilh  casual  shapes  to  fill  again  I 

0  Than  that  in  our  bosom's  shrine 

Host  dwell,  unknown  because  divine  ! 

1  thought  10  speak,  I  thought  to  say, 

'  The  light  is  hcTe,'  '  beholO  the  way,' 
'  The  voice  was  thus,'  and  '  thus  the  word,' 
And  '  thuK  I  saw."  and  '  that  I  heaul,' — 
Hut  from  the  lips  that  half  essayed 
The  imperfect  utterance  fell  unmade. 

0  Thou,  in  that  mysterious  shrine 
Enthroned,  as  I  must  say,  divine! 

1  will  not  frame  one  thought  of  wliat 
Thou  maycit  either  be  or  not. 

I  will  not  prate  of  '  thus '  ami  '  so," 
And  lie  prof^iiie  with  '  yes'  and  'no,' 
l-aiougk  that  in  our  soul  and  heart 
Thou,  whatso'er  Tliou  niay'st  bo,  art. 


'i 


L'nseen,  secure  in  that  high  shrine 
.Acknowledj-ed  jiresent  and  divine, 
I  will  not  ask  ^onie  upper  air, 
Some  future  Jay  to  place  Thee  ther 
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Nor  say,  nor  yet  deny,  such  men  • 

And  women  saw  Thee  thus  and  then  : 
Thy  name  was  such,  and  there  or  here 
To  him  or  her  Thou  didst  appear. 

Do  only  Thou  in  that  dim  shrine. 
Unknown  or  known,  remain,  divine  j 
There,  or  if  not,  at  least  in  eyes 
That  scan  the  fact  that  round  them  lies. 
The  hand  to  sway,  the  judgment  guide, 
In  sight  and  sense  Thyself  divide  : 
Be  Thou  but  there, — in  soul  and  heart, 
I  will  not  ask  to  feel  Thou  art 


THE  HIDDEN  LOVE, 

O  LET  me  love  my  love  unto  myself  alone. 

And  know  my  knowledge  to  the  world  unknown  ; 

No  witness  to  my  vision  call, 

Beholding,  unbeheld  of  all ; 

And  worship  Thee,  with  Thee  withdrawn  apart, 

Whoe'er,  Whatever  Thou  art, 

Within  the  closest  veil  of  mine  own  inmost  heart. 

What  is  it  then  to  me 

If  others  are  inquisitive  to  see  ? 

Why  should  I  quit  my  place  to  go  and  ask 

If  other  men  are  working  at  their  task  % 

Leave  my  own  buried  roots  to  go 

And  see  that  brother  plants  shall  grow  ; 

And  turn  away  from  Thee,  O  Thou  most  Holy  Light, 

To  look  if  other  orbs  their  orbits  keep  aright, 

Around  their  proper  sun, 

Deserting  Thee,  and  being  undone. 
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O  let  me  lore  my  love  onto  mjself  alone. 
And  know  my  knowledge  to  the  wtwid  unknown; 
,\nd  warship  Thee,  O  hid  One,  O  much  sougiit, 
As  but  man  can  or  ought, 
\\lthm  the  abstractcd'st  shrine  of  my  least  b 
on  thought 

Better  it  were,  thou  sayest,  to  consent ; 

Feast  while  we  may,  and  live  ere  life  be  ^>ent ; 

Close  up  clear  eyes,  and  call  the  unstable  sure:. 

The  unlovely  lovely,  and  the  filthy  pure  j 

In  self-belyings,  self-deceivings  roll, 

And  lose  in  Action,  Passion,  Talk,  the  souL 

Nay,  belter  far  to  mark  off  thus  much  air, 
And  call  it  Heaven  :  ])lace  bliss  and  glory  there; 
Fix  perfect  homes  in  the  unsubstantial  sky, 
And  say,  what  is  not,  "ill  be  by-and-bye. 


n 


SHADOW  A\D  LIGHT. 

Cease,  cinpiy  Faith,  the  Spectrum  saith, 

I  was,  and  lo,  have  been  ; 
I,  God,  am  nought  :  a  shade  of  thought, 

Which,  but  by  darkness  seen. 
Upon  the  unknown  yourselves  have  throwi 

Placed  it  and  light  between. 

At  morning's  birth  on  darkened  earth. 

And  as  the  evening  sinks. 
Awfully  vast  abroad  is  cast 

The  lengthened  form  that  shrinks 
And  shims  die  sight  in  midday  light, 

And  underneadi  you  slinks. 
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From  barren  strands  of  wintry  lands 

Across  the  seas  of  time, 
Borne  onward  fast  ye  touch  at  last 

An  equatorial  clime ; 

In  equatorial  noon  sublime 

At  zenith  stands  the  sun, 
And  lo,  around,  far,  near,  are  found 

Yourselves,  and  Shadow  none. 

A  moment !  yea  !  but  when  the  day 

At  length  was  perfect  day  I 
A  moment !  so  !  and  light  we  know 

With  dark  exchanges  aye, 

Nor  mom  nor  eve  shall  shadow  leave 

Your  sunny  paths  secure. 
And  in  your  sight  that  orb  of  light 

Shall  humbler  orbs  obscure. 

And  yet  withal,  'tis  shadow  all 

Whatever  your  fancies  dream. 
And  I  (misdeemed)  that  was,  that  seemed, 

Am  not,  whatever  I  seem. 


*  WITH  WHOM  IS  NO  VARIABLENESS,  NEITHER 

SHADOW  OF  turning: 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That,  though  I  perish.  Truth  is  so : 
That,  howsoever  I  stray  and  range, 
Whate'er  I  do.  Thou  dost  not  change. 
I  steadier  step  when  I  recall 
That,  if  I  slip,  Thou  dost  not  fall. 
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IN  STRATIS   VIARUM. 

Blessed  are  those  who  have  not  seen, 
And  who  have  yet  believed 

The  witness,  here  that  has  not  been, 
From  heaven  they  have  received. 

Blessed  a.re  those  who  have  not  known 
The  things  that  stand  before  them, 

And  for  a  vision  of  their  own 
Can  piously  ignore  them, 

.So  let  me  think  whate'er  befall, 

That  in  the  city  duly 
Some  men  there  are  who  love  at  a 

Some  womt'n  who  love  truly  ; 


.\nd  that  upon  two  millio 
Transgressors  in  sail  plenty, 

Mercy  will  of  a  gracious  God 
Be  shown — because  of 


Id 


riity. 


CUE    PEXSA?    PEXSAXDO    S'/XTErt' 

To  spend  uncounted  ye.irs  of  pain, 

Again,  again,  and  yet  again. 

In  working  out  in  heart  and  brain 

The  problem  of  our  being  here ; 
To  gather  facts  from  fir  and  near, 
Upon  the  mind  to  hold  them  clear, 
And,  knowing  more  may  yet  appear, 
Unio  one's  latest  breath  to  fear. 
The  jtremalure  result  to  draw — 
Is  this  the  object,  end  an<l  law. 

And  purpose  of  our  being  here  I 
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•  0   THOU  OF  LITTLE  FAITH:  L- 

It  may  be  true 
That  while  we  walk  the  troublous  tossing  sea, 
That  when  we  see  the  o'ertopping  waves  advance, 
And  when  we  feel  our  feet  beneath  us  sink, 
There  are  who  walk  beside  us ;  and  the  Ciy 
That  rises  so  spontaneous  to  the  lips, 
The  '  Help  us  or  we  perish,'  is  not  nought, 
An  evanescent  spectrum  of  disease. 
It  may  be  that  indeed  and  not  in  fancy, 
A  hand  that  is  not  ours  upstays  our  steps, 
A  voice  that  is  not  ours  commands  the  waves  ; 
Commands  the  waves,  and  whispers  in  our  ear, 

0  thou  of  little  faith,  why  didst  thou  doubt  1 
At  any  rate. 

That  there  are  beings  above  us,  I  believe, 
And  when  we  lift  up  holy  hands  of  prayer, 

1  will  not  say  they  will  not  give  us  aid. 

'  THROUGH  A    GLASS  DARKLY.' 
What  we,  when  face  to  face  we  see 
The  Father  of  our  souls,  shall  be, 
John  tells  us,  doth  not  yet  appear ; 
Ah !  did  he  tell  what  we  are  here  ! 

A  mind  for  thoughts  to  pass  into, 
A  heart  for  loves  to  travel  through. 
Five  senses  to  detect  things  near. 
Is  this  the  whole  that  we  are  here  ? 

Rules  bafRe  instincts— instincts  rules. 
Wise  men  are  bad— and  good  are  fools. 
Facts  evil — wishes  vain  appear, 
We  cannot  go,  why  are  we  here  T 
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O  may  we  for  assurance  sake, 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take, 
And  wilfully  pronounce  it  clear, 
For  this  or  that  'tis  we  are  here  1 

Or  is  it  right,  and  will  it  do. 
To  pace  the  sad  confusion  through, 
And  say  :— It  doth  not  yet  appear, 
\Vhat  we  shall  be,  what  we  are  here. 

All  yet,  when  all  is  thought  and  said, 
The  heart  still  overrules  the  head  ; 
Still  what  we  hope  we  must  believei 

And  what  is  given  us  receive  ; 

Must  still  believe,  fur  still  we  hope 
That  in  a  world  of  larger  scope. 
What  liLTo  is  faidifiilly  begun 
Will  be  completed,  not  umlone. 

My  child,  we  still  must  diink.  when  we 
That  ampler  life  together  see. 
Some  true  lesult  will  yet  ajipear 
Of  what  we  are,  together,  here. 


All!    YET  rc.i 

'0[,i.  things  I 
O  brother  me 


SIDER   IT  AGAIX 

ed  not  be  therefore  true 


An.l  yet 


msidet 


The  souls  of  now  two  lhous:md  years. 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears, 
And  all  the  earningr^  of  tlieir  pain, — 


i8si 
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We  !  what  do  we  see  ?  each  a  space 
Of  some  few  yards  before  his  face  ; 
Does  that  the  whole  wide  plan  explain  ? 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again  ! 

Alas !  the  great  world  goes  its  way, 
And  takes  its  truth  from  each  new  day ; 
They  do  not  quit,  nor  can  retain, 
Far  less  consider  it  again. 


NOLI  jEMULARL 

In  controversial  foul  impureness 
The  peace  that  is  thy  light  to  thee 

Quench  not :  in  faith  and  inner  sureness 
Possess  thy  soul  and  let  it  be. 

No  violence — perverse,  persistent — 
What  cannot  be  can  bring  to  be ; 

No  zeal  what  is  make  more  existent. 
And  strife  but  blinds  the  eyes  that  see. 

What  though  in  blood  their  souls  embruing. 
The  great,  the  good,  and  wise  they  curse. 

Still  sinning,  what  they  know  not  doing  ; 
Stand  still,  forbear,  nor  make  it  worse. 

By  curses,  by  denunciation. 
The  coming  fate  they  cannot  stay ; 

Nor  thou,  by  fiery  indignation. 
Though  just,  accelerate  the  day. 
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•iVllAT  WENT   YE   OUT  FOR    TO  SEEr 

Across  the  sea,  along  the  shore. 

In  numbers  more  and  ever  more, 

From  lonely  hut  and  busy  town, 

The  valley  through,  the  mountain  down, 

W'hal  was  it  ye  went  out  to  see, 

Ye  silly  folk  of  Galilee? 

The  reed  that  in  the  wind  doth  shake! 

The  weed  that  washes  in  the  lakct 

Tiie  reeds  that  waver,  the  weeds  that  float?— 

A  young  man  preaching  in  a  boat. 

What  was  it  ye  went  out  to  hear 
By  sea  and  land,  ffom  far  and  near  ( 
A  teacher  ?     Ralher  seek  the  feet 
Of  those  who  sit  in  Moses'  seat. 
Co  humbly  seek,  and  bow  to  tliem. 
Far  off  in  great  Jerusalem. 
From  them  that  in  her  courts  ye  saw, 
Htr  perfect  doctors  of  the  law, 
What  is  it  came  ye  here  to  note ! — 
A  young  man  preaching  in  a  boat. 


A  [jrophct  1    Hoys  and  women  weak  ! 

Declare,  or  cease  to  rave  ; 
Whence  is  it  he  hath  learned  to  speak  '. 

Say,  who  his  doctrine  gave  .' 
A  prophet  ?    Prophet  wherefore  he 

Of  all  in  Israel  tribes?— 
Hi  le.iihdh  with  aiilhorily, 

Ami  not  as  lio  the  Scribes. 
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EPI'STRA  USS'IUM, 

Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  holy  John 
Evanished  aU  and  gone  ! 
Yea,  he  that  erst  his  dusky  curtains  quitting, 
Thro'  Eastern  pictured  panes  his  level  beams  trans- 
mitting, 
With  goigeous  portraits  blent, 
On  them  his  glories  intercepted  spent 
Southwestering  now,  thro'  windows  plainly  glassed, 
On  the  inside  face  his  radiance  keen  hath  cast, 
And  in  the  lustre  lost,  invisible  and  gone, 
Are,  say  you,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  and  holy  John  ? 
Lost,  is  it,  lost,  to  be  recovered  never  ? 
However, 

The  place  of  worship  the  meantime  with  light 
Is,  if  less  richly,  more  sincerely  bright. 
And  in  blue  skies  the  Orb  is  manifest  to  sight 


VOL.  IL 
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THE  SHADOW,^ 

I  DREAMED  a  dream :  I  dreamt  that  I  espied, 

Upon  a  stone  that  was  not  rolled  aside, 

A  Shadow  sit  upon  a  grave — a  Shade, 

As  thin,  as  unsubstantial,  as  of  old 

Came,  the  Greek  poet  told. 

To  lick  the  Ufe-blood  in  the  trench  Ulysses  made — 

As  pale,  as  thin,  and  said  : 

*  I  am  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 
The  night  is  past,  the  morning  is  at  hand. 
And  I  must  in  my  proper  semblance  stand. 
Appear  brief  space  and  vanish, — listen,  this  is  true, 
I  am  that  Jesus  whom  they  slew.' 

And  shadows  dim,  I  dreamed,  the  dead  apostles  came, 
And  bent  their  heads  for  sorrow  and  for  shame — 
Sorrow  for  their  great  loss,  and  shame 
For  what  they  did  in  that  vain  name. 

And  in  long  ranges  far  behind  there  seemed 
Pale  vapoury  angel  forms  ;  or  was  it  cloud  %  that  kept 
Strange  watch  ;  the  women  also  stood  beside  and  wept. 
And  Peter  spoke  the  word  : 

*  O  my  own  Lord, 
What  is  it  we  must  do  1 
Is  it  then  all  untrue  ? 

Did  we  not  see,  and  hear,  and  handle  Thee, 

*  The  MS.  of  this  poem  is  in-  ments,  since  they  evidently  are 
complete  ;  but  it  has  been  thought  conceived  on  the  same  plan,  and 
best  to  give  all  the  separate  frag-    throw  light  on  each  other. 


\ 
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Yea,  for  whole  hours 

Upon  the  Mount  in  Galilee, 

On  the  lake  shore,  and  here  at  Bethany, 

When  Thou  ascended  to  Thy  God  and  ours  V 

And  paler  still  became  the  distant  cloud, 
And  at  the  word  the  women  wept  aloud. 

And  the  Shade  answered,  *  What  ye  say  I  know  not ; 

But  it  is  true 

I  am  that  Jesus  whom  they  slew, 
Whom  ye  have  preached,  but  in  what  way  I  know  not' 

*  «  *  «  * 

And  the  great  World,  it  chanced,  came  by  that  way. 
And  stopped,  and  looked,  and  spoke  to  the  police. 
And  said  the  thing,  for  order's  sake  and  peace, 
Most  certainly  must  be  suppressed,  the  nuisance  cease. 
His  wife  and  daughter  must  have  where  to  pray. 
And  whom  to  pray  to,  at  the  least  one  day 
In  seven,  and  something  sensible  to  say. 

Whether  the  fact  so  many  years  ago 
Had,  or  not,  happened,  how  was  he  to  knowt 
Yet  he  had  always  heard  that  it  was  so. 
As  for  himselfi  perhaps  it  was  all  one; 
And  yet  he  found  it  not  unpleasant,  too. 
On  Sunday  morning  in  the  roomy  pew. 
To  see  the  thing  with  such  decorum  done. 
As  for  himself,  perhaps  it  was  all  one ; 
Yet  on  one's  death-bed  all  men  always  said 
It  was  a  comfortable  thing  to  think  upon 
The  atonement  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
So  the  great  World  as  having  said  his  say. 
Unto  his  country-house  pursued  his  way. 
And  on  the  grave  the  Shadow  sat  all  day. 

H  2 


AMiether  the  thing,  indeed. 
Religion  must  be  kept  up,  ; 
And  for  the  people  this  bes 
And  then  he  turned,  and  a 
*  Whatever  may  befal, 
We  Catholics  need  no  evid 
The  holy  father  is  in^dlible 

And  English  canons  heard. 
And  quietly  demurred. 
Religion  rests  on  evidence, 
And  on  inquiry  we  must  pu 
Difficulties  still,  upon  whatc 
Art  likely,  almost  certain,  t< 
The  Theist  scheme,  the  Pai 
Must  with,  or  e'en  before,  tl 
And  till  the  thing  were  plaii 
To  disturb  faith  was  surely 
As  for  the  Shade,  who  tnisti 
Except,  o(  course,  in  anciei 

And  dignitaries  of  the  Chur 

T 1.    1 11  ' 
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It  had  been  proved  in  twenty  ways  at  once, 
By  many  a  doctor  plain  to  many  a  dunce ; 
There  was  no  question  but  it  must  be  so. 

And  the  Shade  answered,  that  He  did  not  know ; 
He  had  no  reading,  and  might  be  deceived, 
But  still  He  was  the  Christ,  as  He  believed 

And  women,  mild  and  pure. 

Forth  from  still  homes  and  village  schools  did  pass. 

And  asked,  if  this  indeed  were  thus,  alas, 

What  should  they  teach  their  children  and  the  poor  ? 

The  Shade  replied.  He  could  not  know, 
But  it  was  truth,  the  fact  was  so. 


« 
* 


« 
* 


« 
* 


* 


« 
* 


Who  had  kept  all  commandments  from  his  youth 
Yet  still  found  one  thing  lacking— even  Truth : 
And  the  Shade  only  answered,  *  Go,  make  haste. 
Enjoy  thy  great  possessions  as  thou  ma/st' 


With  fiercer  heat  than  flame-i 
Mv  heart  was  hot  witliin  ni;: :  ti: 
My  brain  was  lightened  when 
Christ  is  not  risen ! 

Christ  is  not  risen,  no — 
He  lies  and  moulders  I 
Christ  is  not  risen ! 

What  though  the  stone  were  rolli 
The  grave  found  empty  tl 
If  not  there,  then  elsewhf 

If  not  where  Joseph  laid  Him  fij 
Where  other  men 

Translaid  Him  after,  in  some  hu 
Long  ere  to-day 

Corruption  that  sad  perfect  work 

Which  here  she  scarcely,  lightly  ! 
The  foul  engendered  won 

Feeds  on  the  flesh  of  the  life-giv 

Of  our  most  Holy  and  Anointed 
He  is  not  risen,  no — 
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Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  or  the  Ten; 
Nor,  save  in  thunderous  terror,  to  blind  Saul ; 
Save  in  an  after  Gospel  and  late  Creed, 
He  is  not  risen,  indeed, — 
Christ  is  not  risen ! 

Or,  what  if  e*en,  as  runs  a  tale,  the  Ten 
Saw,  heard,  and  touched,  again  and  yet  again  1 
What  if  at  Emmaiis  inn,  and  by  Capernaum's  Lake, 

Came  One,  the  bread  that  brake — 
Came  One  that  spake  as  never  mortal  spake. 
And  with  them  ate,  and  drank,  and  stood,  and  walked  about  % 

Ah !  *  some '  did  well  to  *  doubt  I ' 
Ah !  the  true  Christ,  while  these  things  came  to  pass. 
Nor  heard,  nor  spake,  nor  walked,  nor  lived,  alas ! 

He  was  not  risen,  no — 

He  lay  and  mouldered  low, 
Christ  was  not  risen  1 

As  circulates  in  some  great  city  crowd 
A  rumour  changeful,  vague,  importunate,  and  loud, 
From  no  determined  centre,  or  of  fact 
Or  authorship  exact. 
Which  no  man  can  deny 

Nor  verify ; 
So  spread  the  wondrous  fame ; 

He  all  the  same 
Lay  senseless,  mouldering,  low : 
He  was  not  risen,  no — 
Christ  was  not  risen  ! 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 
Yea,  of  that  Just  One,  too ! 
This  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true — 
Christ  is  not  risen ! 


J 


v^v/iiic  cic  wc  mougnt  It  IS 
From  the  cursed  world,  \v] 
Christ  is  not  rise 

Eat,  drink,  and  play,  and  1 
There  is  no  heaven  but  thi 

There  is  no  hell, 
Save  earth,  which  serves  tl 

Seeing  it  visits  still 
With  equalest  apportionmi 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  i 

The  unjust  and  the 

With  Christ,  who  is 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we 

Of  all  the  creatures  und( 

We  are  most  hopeless,  w 

And  most  beliefless,  that  hi 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust 

As  of  the  unjust,  als 

Yea,  of  that  Just  Oi 

It  is  the  one  sad  Goi 

Christ  is  not  risen 
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And  thou  that  bar'st  Him  in  thy  wondering  womb ; 
Yea,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  depart, 
Bind  up  as  best  ye  may  your  own  sad  bleeding  heart : 
Go  to  your  homes,  your  living  children  tend, 

Your  earthly  spouses  love ; 

Set  your  affections  not  on  things  above. 
Which  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  which  quickliest  come  to  end : 
Or  pray,  if  pray  ye  must,  and  pray,  if  pray  ye  can. 
For  death ;  since  dead  is  He  whom  ye  deemed  more  than  man, 

Who  is  not  risen :  no— 

But  lies  and  moulders  low — 
Who  is  not  risen  I 

Ye  men  of  Galilee ! 
Why  stand  ye  looking  up  to  heaven,  where  Him  ye  ne'er 

may  see, 
Neither  ascending  hence,  nor  returning  hither  again! 

Ye  ignorant  and  idle  fishermen ! 
Hence  to  your  huts,  and  boats,  and  inland  native  ^hore, 

And  catch  not  men,  but  fish; 

Whatever  things  ye  might  wish, 
Him  neither  here  nor  there  ye  e*er  shall  meet  with  more. 

Ye  poor  deluded  youths,  go  home, 

Mend  the  old  nets  ye  left  to  roam, 

Tie  the  split  oar,  patch  the  ton)  sail : 

It  was  indeed  an  *  idle  tale ' — 
He  was  not  risen ! 

And,  oh,  good  men  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Who  shall  believe  because  ye  did  not  see — 

Oh,  be  ye  warned,  be  wise  ! 

No  more  with  pleading  eyes. 

And  sobs  of  strong  desire. 

Unto  the  empty  vacant  void  aspire, 


••*■  *  '      •     ,K  -  — _  -    .    . 

• .1"  — 

*  *■    V  ■  I—  -■ .-—  ^__ 

Of  »?y|rr^  ^-^  ^.^^  ^.^  ^^.-  ^~ 

'nurrt  it  r.<,  vo;c^  of  htsve-Iv 

'^  ***  i?''  ^^-^-^A  an^  think  up 

In  »iiencc,  which  is  b 

I*  He  not  risen  ?    X, 

fcui  lies  and  moulden 

Christ  is  not  risen  ? 
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EASTER  DAY, 

II 

So  in  the  sinfiil  streets,  abstracted  and  alone, 

I  with  my  secret  self  held  communing  of  mine  own. 

So  in  the  southern  city  spake  the  tongue 
Of  one  that  somewhat  overwildly  sung, 
But  in  a  later  hour  I  sat  and  heard 
Another  voice  that  spake — another  graver  word. 
Weep  not,  it  bade,  whatever  hath  been  said, 
Though  He  be  dead.  He  is  not  dead. 

In  the  true  creed 

He  is  yet  risen  indeed; 
Christ  is  yet  lisen. 

Weep  not  beside  His  tomb. 

Ye  women  unto  whom 

He  was  great  comfort  and  yet  greater  grief; 

Nor  ye,  ye  faithful  few  that  wont  with  Him  to  roam. 

Seek  sadly  what  for  Him  ye  left,  go  hopeless  to  your  home  ; 

Nor  ye  despair,  ye  sharers  yet  to  be  of  their  belief; 

Though  He  be  dead.  He  is  not  dead. 

Nor  gone,  though  fled. 

Not  lost,  though  vanished; 

Though  He  return  not,  though 

He  lies  and  moulders  low; 

In  the  true  creed 

He  is  yet  risen  indeed ; 
Christ  is  yet  risen. 

Sit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground. 

Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  look  around. 


jyjy  wiiu  guci  mixes,  with 

Hope  conquers  cowardice, 

Or  at  least,  faith  unbelief. 

Though  dead,  no; 

Not  gone,  though 

Not  lost,  though  ^ 

In  the  great  gosp< 

He  is  yet  risen  in 

Christ  is  yet  ris 
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PROLOGUE  T( 

*  I  HOPE  it  is  in  good  plain  ver 
your  hurry-scurry  anapaests,  as 
sober  people  read  for  plain  he 
agreeable  than  to  say  a  line  ovi 
four  times,  and  at  last  not  be  s^ 
four  ways  of  reading,  each  as  j 
as  another.     Simplex  duntaxai 
people  think  Horace  and  your 
*  Certainly,  my  dear  sir,*  said 
and  my  uncle  are  perfectly  ri 
structed  ear  and  an  uninstructet 
reciurences  would  exact  sing-son 
grumble  because  "  II  Penseroso 
rhyme.'     *  Well,  welV  said  my  u 
no  doubt    So  commence,  myy 
is  tolerably  wakeful,  and  do  not 
you  will  want  for  your  poetry.' 


Ill 


DIPSyCHUS. 

Part  L  —  Scene  I. 

The  Piazza  at  Venice^  9  p.m.    Dipsychus  and  the  Spirit, 

Di.  The  scene  is  different,  and  the  place,  the  air 
Tastes  of  the  nearer  north ;  the  people 
Not  perfect  southern  lightness ;  wherefore,  then, 
Should  those  old  verses  come  into  my  mind 
I  made  last  year  at  Naples  1     Oh,  poor  fool ! 
Still  resting  on  thyself — a  thing  ill-worked — 
A  moment's  thought  committed  on  the  moment 
To  unripe  words  and  rugged  verse  : — 
*  Through  the  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples  as  I  past. 

With  fiercer  heat  than  flamed  above  my  head 
My  heart  was  hot  within  me ;  till  at  last 

My  brain  was  lightened  when  my  tongue  had  said — 
Christ  is  not  risen ! ' 

Sp.  Christ  is  not  risen  ]    Oh,  indeed, 
I  didn't  know  that  was  your  creed. 

Di.  So  it  went  on,  too  lengthy  to  repeat — 
*  Christ  is  not  risen.' 

Sp.  Dear,  how  odd ! 

He'll  tell  us  next  there  is  no  God. 
I  thought  'twas  in  the  Bible  plain. 
On  the  third  day  He  rose  again. 

Di.  <  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One,  too ! 
Is  He  not  risen,  and  shall  we  not  rise  ? 
Oh,  we  unwise !  * 


€s^ 


At  Naples,  truly,  as  the  p 
Last  year,  in  the  Toledo; 
And  did  me  good  at  once 
At  Venice  now.  Ah !  an 
Christ  is  not  risen  either. 

Sp. 
Such  things  don't  fall  out 
Having  once  happened,  s 
In  Palestine  so  long  ago, 
How  should  it  now  at  Ve 
Where  people,  true  enoug 
To  appreciate  more  and  \ 
Their  ices,  and  their  Ausi 
And  dark-eyed  girls. 

IH.  The  wl 

From  the  red  flaunting  sti 
And  that  barbaric  portal  < 
To  where,  unnoticed,  at  t 
I  sit  upon  my  step — one  { 
The  Campanile  to  the  sih 
Goes  UD.  above — its  aney 
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And  all  the  sweets  in  perfect  plenty 
Of  the  old  dolcefar  nimte. 
Music  !  Up,  up;  it  is'nt  fit 
With  beggars  here  on  steps  to  sit 
Up,  to  the  caffi^ !  take  a  chair, 
And  join  the  wiser  idlers  there. 
And  see  that  fellow  singing  yonder ; 
Singing,  ye  gods,  and  dancing  too — 
Tooraloo,  tooraloo,  tooraloo  loo — 
Fiddledi  diddledi,  diddle  di  di; 
Figaro  si^,  Figaro  giik — 
Figaro  qud^  Figaro  /i ! 
How  he  likes  doing  it — Ha,  ha ! 

Di,  While  these  do  what  1  Ah  heaven !  too  true,  at 
Venice 
Christ  is  not  risen  either. 

Scene  II. — ne  Public  Garden, 

Di,  Assuredly,  a  lively  scene ! 
And,  ah,  how  pleasant  something  green ! 
With  circling  heavens  one  perfect  rose 
Each  smoother  patch  of  water  glows, 
Hence  to  where,  o'er  the  full  tide's  face, 
We  see  the  Palace  and  the  Place, 
And  the  white  dome ;  beauteous,  but  hot 
Where  in  the  meantime  is  the  spot — 
My  favourite — ^where  by  masses  blue, 
And  white  cloud-folds,  I  follow  true 
The  great  Alps,  rounding  grandly  o'er, 
Hugh  arc,  to  the  Dalmatian  shore? 

1^.  This  rather  stupid  place,  to-day, 
It 's  true,  is  most  extremely  gay ; 
VOL.  11.  I 


I 


Or  some  external  agenc); 
To  lead  me  who  knows  ^ 

We're  certainly  in  luck  t( 
What  crowds  of  boats  be 
Gay  parties,  singing,  shoi 
Saluting  others  past  thenr 
What  numbers  at  the  cat 
What  lots  of  pretty  girls, 
Hither  and  thither — com 
And  with  what  satisfactic 
Their  dark  exuberance  o 
Black  eyes,  rich  tints,  an< 
Of  classic  pure  Italian  fa 

Clear  stars  above,  thou  n 
Take  up  my  being  into  y< 
My  sense  to  know  you  or 
In  your  essential  purity; 
That  wrapping  round  you 
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And  in  the  name  of  saints  and  saintly  thoughts, 
Of  mothers,  and  of  sisters,  and  chaste  wives, 
And  angel  woman-faces  we  have  seen. 
And  angel  woman-spirits  we  have  guessed. 
And  innocent  sweet  children,  and  pure  love, 
Why  did  I  ever  one  brief  moment's  space 
But  parley  with  this  filthy  Belial  % 

Was  it  the  fear 

Of  being  behind  the  world,  which  is  the  wicked  % 


Scene  \\\,—At  the  Hotel. 

Sp,  Come,  then. 

And  with  my  aid  go  into  good  society. 
Life  little  loves,  'tis  true,  this  peevish  piety  ; 
E'en  they  with  whom  it  thinks  to  be  securest — 
Your  most  religious,  delicatest,  purest — 
Discern,  and  show  as  pious  people  can 
Their  feeling  that  you  are  not  quite  a  man. 
Still  the  thing  has  its  place ;  and,  with  sagacity, 
Much  might  be  done  by  one  of  your  capacity. 
A  virtuous  attachment  formed  judiciously 
Would  come,  one  sees,  uncommonly  propitiously  : 
Turn  you  but  your  affections  the  right  way. 
And  what  mayn't  happen  none  of  us  can  say ; 
For,  in  despite  of  devils  and  of  mothers, 
Your  good  young  men  make  catches,  too,  like  others. 

DL  To  herd  with  people  that  one  owns  no  care  for ; 

Friend  it  with  strangers  that  one  sees  but  once ; 

To  drain  the  heart  with  endless  complaisance ; 

To  warp  the  unfinished  diction  on  the  lip. 

And  twist  one's  mouth  to  counterfeit ;  enforce 

Reluctant  looks  to  falsehood ;  base-alloy 

I  2 


Sj>.  Tha 

On  a  dispassionate  judgnrn 
Look  all  the  data  fairly  in 
And  rule  your  judgment  si 

DL  On  vile  considerati( 
With  pallid  hotbed  courtes 
The  green  and  vernal  spor 
And  waste  the  priceless  ni( 
In  regulating  manner.  Wl 
Be  right,  I  do  not  know :  1 
To  lose  one's  youth  too  eai 
Not  yet  I  make  the  sacrific 

To  give  up  nature  *s  just  wl 
By  all  means  keep  your  sw< 
And  use  them  at  the  propei 
For  work,  for  play,  for  busii 
I  own  as  wisdom  truly  from 
That  scripture  of  the  serpei 
Nor 's  au^ht  so  perfect  for  t 
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On  each  new  morning  with  the  rising  sun, 
Our  rising  heart,  fresh  from  the  seas  of  sleep, 
Scarce  o'er  the  level  lifts  his  purer  orb 
Ere  lost  and  sullied  with  polluting  smoke — 
A  noon-day  coppeiy  disk.    Lo,  scarce  come  forth. 
Some  vagrant  miscreant  meets,  and  with  a  look 
Transmutes  me  his,  and  for  a  whole  sick  day 
Lepers  me. 

1^.  Just  the  one  thing,  I  assure  you, 

From  which  good  company  can't  but  secure  you. 
About  the  individual 's  not  so  clear, 
But  who  can  doubt  the  general  atmosphere? 

DL  Ay  truly,  who  at  first?  but  in  a  while — 

Sp,  O  dear,  this  o'er-discemment  makes  me  smile. 
You  don*t  pretend  to  tell  me  you  can  see 
Without  one  touch  of  melting  sympathy 
Those  lovely,  stately  flowers  that  fill  with  bloom 
The  brilliant  season's  gay  parterre-like  room, 
Moving  serene  yet  swiftly  through  the  dances ; 
Those  graceful  forms  and  perfect  countenances, 
Whose  every  fold  and  line  in  all  their  dresses 
Something  refined  and  exquisite  expresses. 
To  see  them  smile  and  hear  them  talk  so  sweetly, 
In  me  destroys  all  lower  thoughts  completely ; 
I  really  seem,  without  exaggeration, 
To  experience  the  true  regeneration. 
One's  own  dress,  too — one's  manner,  what  one  's  doing 
And  saying,  all  assist  to  one's  renewing. 
J  love  to  see,  in  these  their  fitting  places, 
The  bows,  the  forms,  and  all  you  call  grimaces. 
I  heartily  could  wish  we'd  kept  some  more  of  them, 


Howes  er  much  we  talk  aliout  the  bore  of  them. 
Fact  is,  yuvir  awkward  parvenus  are  shy  at  it, 
Afraiil  to  look  like  waitera  if  they  try  at  IL 
Tis  sad  to  what  democracy  is  leading- 
Give  mu  )our  Eighteenth  Century  for  high  breeding. 
Though  I  can  put  up  gladly  with  the  present, 
And  quite  can  think  our  modem  parties  pleasant 
One  shouldn't  analyse  the  thing  too  nearly  : 
The  m:dn  effect  is  admirable  dearly. 
'  Good  manners,'  said  our  great-aunts,  '  next  to  piety  : ' 
And  so,  my  friend,  hurrah  for  good  society ! 

SCTNE   iy.—  On/Af:Pi,n!ra. 

Sp.  Insulted  !  By  the  living  Lord! 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
'  Porl,'  dill  he  say  )  a  Gentian  brute, 
With  neither  heart  nor  brains  to  shoot. 

Z>i.   Wliat  docs  he  mean!  he's  wrong,  I   hail  done 
nothing. 
'Twas  a  mi.s take- -more  hi.s  I  am  sure,  than  mine. 
He  is  quite  wrong — -I  feel  it.     Come,  let  us  go. 

S/-.  Go  up  to  him  !— you  must,  that 's  flat. 
Be  threatened  by  a  beast  like  that! 


Di.  He's  violent;  what  c 

in  I  (loagair 

I  neillier  wish  to  he  kille<!  n 

r  to  kill : 

What 's  more.  [  never  yet  ha 

■e  touched  a 

Nor  fired,  bLit  twice,  a  pistol 

in  my  life. 

.S>   Oh,  never  mind.  'Iwoi 

't  come  to  fi 

Only  some  verh.d  small  re.|u 

ting; 

Or  ^ive  yoiu  card— we'll  do 

by  writing. 
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He'll  not  stick  to  it     Soldiers  too 
Are  cowards,  just  like  me  or  you. 
What !  not  a  single  word  to  throw  at 
This  snarling  dog  of  a  d — d  Croat  ? 

DL  My  heavens!  why  should  I  carel  he  does  not  hurt  me. 
If  he  is  wrong,  it  is  the  worst  for  him. 
I  certainly  did  nothing :  I  shall  go. 

Sp.  Did  nothing!  I  should  think  not;  no. 
Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  be  sworn ! 
But,  O  my  friend,  well-bred,  well-bom — 
You  to  behave  so  in  these  quarrels 
Makes  me  half  doubtful  of  your  morals ! 

It  were  all  one, 

You  had  been  some  shopkeeper's  son, 
Whose  childhood  ne'er  was  shown  aught  better 
Than  bills  of  creditor  and  debtor. 

Di,  By  heaven,  it  falls  from  oflf  me  like  the  rain 
From  the  oil-coaL     I  seem  in  spirit  to  see 
How  he  and  I  at  some  great  day  shall  meet 
Before  some  awful  judgment-seat  of  truth; 
And  I  could  deem  that  I  behold  him  there 
Come  praying  for  the  pardon  I  give  now. 
Did  I  not  think  these  matters  too,  too  small 
For  any  record  on  the  leaves  of  time. 
O  thou  great  Watcher  of  this  noisy  world. 
What  are  they  in  Thy  sightl  or  what  in  his 
Who  finds  some  end  of  action  in  his  life  1 
What  e'en  in  his  whose  sole  permitted  course 
Is  to  pursue  his  peaceful  byway  walk. 
And  live  his  brief  life  purely  in  Thy  sight, 
And  righteously  towards  his  brother-men  ] 


{ 
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Di.  Heaven !  to  pollute  one's  fingers  to  pick  up 
The  fallen  coin  of  honour  from  the  dirt — 
Pure  silver  though  it  be,  let  it  rather  lie ! 
To  take  up  any  oflfence,  where 't  may  be  said 
That  temper,  vanity — I  know  not  what — 
Had  led  me  on  I 

To  have  so  much  as  e'en  half  felt  of  one 
That  ever  one  was  angered  for  oneself  I 
Beyond  suspicion  Csesafs  wife  should  be. 
Beyond  suspicion  this  bright  honour  shalL 
Did  he  say  scorn  %    I  have  some  scorn,  thank  God. 

Sp,  Certainly.     Only  if  it 's  so. 
Let  us  leave  Italy,  and  go 

Post  haste,  to  attend — you're  ripe  and  rank  for  't — 
The  great  peace-meeting  up  at  Frankfort 
Joy  to  the  Croat  I    Take  our  lives. 
Sweet  friends,  and  please  respect  our  wives ; 
Joy  to  the  Croat !    Some  fine  day. 
He'll  see  the  error  of  his  way, 
No  doubt,  and  will  repent  and  pray. 
At  any  rate  he'll  open  his  eyes. 
If  not  before,  at  the  Last  Assize. 
Not,  if  I  rightly  understood  you. 
That  even  then  you'd  punish,  would  youl 
Nay,  let  the  hapless  soul  go  free — 
Mere  murder,  crime,  or  robbery, 
In  whate'er  station,  age,  or  sex. 
Your  sacred  spirit  scarce  can  vex : 
De  minimis  nan  curat  lex. 
To  the  Peace  Congress !  ring  the  bell ! 
Horses  to  Frankfort  and  to ! 

JDi.  I  am  not  quite  in  union  with  myself 
On  this  strange  matter.     I  must  needs  confess 
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Instinct  turns  instinct  out,  and  tlioughl 

WliL-cls  round  on  thought     To  bleed  for  others'  wrungs 

In  vindication  of  a  cauae,  to  draw 

The  sivord  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon— oh,  (hat  seems 

The  floivLT  and  top  of  hfe!     But  fight  because 

Some  ]ioor  misconstruing  trifler  haps  to  say 

1  He,  when  I  do  not  he, 

Why  should  I )  Call  you  this  a  cause  \  I  can't 

Oh,  he  is  wrong,  no  doubt ;  he  misbehaves — 

But  is  it  worth  so  much  as  speaking  loud) 

And  ihings  so  merely  personal  to  myself 

Of  all  earth's  things  do  least  affect  myselfl 

Sip.  Sweet  eloquence !  at  nevt  May  Heeling 
How  it  would  lell  in  thi;  repeating  ! 
I  recognise,  and  kiss  the  rod — 
The  niethodistic  '  voice  of  God  ; ' 
I  catch  contrite  that  angel  whine, 
That  snuffle  human,  yet  divine. 

Di.  It  may  be  I  am  somewhat  of  a  poltroon  ; 
I  never  fought  at  school;  whether  it  be 
Some  native  poorness  in  my  spirit's  blood, 
Or  that  Ihe  holy  doctrine  of  our  faith 
In  too  cxclufiivc  fervency  possessed 
My  heart  with  feelings,  with  ideas  my  brain. 

.9/.  Yes;  you  would  argue  that  it  goes 
Against  the  Bible,  I  sii]ii>ose; 
liut  our  revered  religion — yes, 
Our  common  faith— seems,  I  confess. 
On  these  points  to  propose  to  address 
The  people  more  th.m  you  or  me  — 
At  best  the  vulgar  bourgeoisie. 
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The  sacred  writers  don't  keep  count, 
But  still  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Must  have  been  spoken,  by  what  *s  stated, 
To  hearers  by  the  thousands  rated. 
I  cuff  some  fellow ;  mild  and  meek 
He  should  turn  round  the  other  cheek. 
For  him  it  may  be  right  and  good  ; 
We  are  not  all  of  gentle  blood 
Really,  or  as  such  understood.   . 

Du  There  are  two  kindreds  upon  earth,  I  know — 
The  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.     But  as  for  me. 
If  I  must  choose  to  inflict  wrong,  or  accept. 
May  my  last  end,  and  life  too,  be  with  these. 
Yes ;  whatsoe'er  the  reason,  want  of  blood. 
Lymphatic  humours,  or  my  childhood's  faith, 
So  is  the  thing,  and  be  it  well  or  ill, 
I  have  no  choice.     I  am  a  man  of  peace, 
And  the  old  Adam  of  the  gentleman 
Dares  seldom  in  my  bosom  stir  against 
The  mild  plebeian  Christian  seated  there. 

Sp,  Forgive  me,  if  I  name  my  doubt. 
Whether  you  know  ''fort  *  means  ^get  ouC 

Scene  V. — Th^  Lido. 

Sp,  What  now?  the  Lido  shall  it  be? 
That  none  may  say  we  didn't  see 
The  ground  which  Byron  used  to  ride  on. 
And  do  I  don't  know  what  beside  on. 
Ho,  barca  !  here  !  and  this  light  gale 
Will  let  us  run  it  with  a  sail, 

Di,  I  dreamt  a  dream  :  till  morning  light 
A  bell  rang  in  my  head  all  night, 
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Tinkling  and  tinkling  firet,  and  then 

Tolling  and  tinkling,  tolling  again. 

So  brisk  and  gay,  and  then  so  slow  ! 

0  joy  and  terror  !  mirth  and  woe .' 

Ting,  ting,  There  is  no  God  ;  ting,  ting, — 

Dong,  there  is  no  God ;  dong. 

There  is  no  God  ;  dong,  dong. 

Ting,  ting,  there  is  no  God  ;  ting,  ting. 
Come,  dance  and  play,  and  merrily  sing, 
Staid  Englishman,  who  toil  and  slave 
From  your  first  chiklhood  to  your  grave, 
And  seldom  spend  and  always  save — 
Andduyourduty  all  your  life 
IJy  your  young  family  and  wife; 
Come,  be  't  not  said  you  neY-r  had  knoivn 
^Vhat  earth  can  furnish  you  alone. 
The  Italian,  Frenchman,  German  even, 
Have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  heaven : 
And  you  still  linger — oh,  you  fool  ! — 
Because  of  what  you  learnt  at  school. 
You  should  have  gone  at  least  to  college, 
And  got  a  little  am]iler  knowledge. 
Ah  well,  and  yet — dong,  dong,  dong: 
Do  as  you  like,  as  now  you  do  ; 
If  work 's  a  cheat,  so 's  pleasure  too, 
And  nothing's  new  and  nothing's  true  ; 
Dong,  there  is  no  God  \  dong. 

O,  in  our  nook  unknown,  unseen. 
We'll  hold  our  fancy  like  a  screen 
Us  and  the  dreadful  fact  between  ; 
And  it  shall  yet  be  long^ay,  long — 
The  (juiet  notes  of  our  low  song 
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Shall  keep  us  from  that  sad  dong,  dong.- 

Hark,  hark,  hark !  O  voice  of  fear, 
It  reaches  us  here,  even  here ! 
Dong,  there  is  no  God  ;  dong. 

Ring  ding,  ring  ding,  tara,  tara, 

To  battle,  to  battle — haste,  haste — 

To  battle,  to  battle — ^aha,  aha  ! 

On,  on,  to  the  conqueror's  feast, 

From  east  to  west,  and  south  and  north. 

Ye  men  of  valour  and  of  worth. 

Ye  mighty  men  of  arms,  come  forth 

And  work  your  will,  for  that  is  just ; 

And  in  your  impulse  put  your  trust, 

Beneath  your  feet  the  fools  are  dust 

Alas,  alas !  O  grief  and  wrong, 

The' good  are  weak,  the  wicked  strong ; 

And  oh,  my  God,  how  long,  how  long  ! 

Dong,  there  is  no  God ;  dong. 

Ring,  ting ;  to  bow  before  the  strong. 

There  is  a  rapture  too  in  this ; 

Work  for  thy  master,  work,  thou  slave — 

He  is  not  merciful,  but  brave. 

Be 't  joy  to  serve,  who  free  and  proud 

Scorns  thee  and  all  the  ignoble  crowd  ; 

Take  that,  'tis  all  thou  art  allowed. 

Except  the  snaky  hope  that  they 

May  sometime  serve  who  rule  to-day. 

When,  by  hell-demons,  shan't  they  pay  1 

O  wickedness,  O  shame  and  grief. 

And  heavy  load,  and  no  relief ! 

O  God,  O  God !  and  which  is  worst, 

To  be  the  curser  or  the  curst, 
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The  victim  or  the  murderer  1     Dong, 
r>ong,  there  is  no  God  ;  dong. 

Ring  ding,  ring  ding,  tara,  tara, 
Away,  and  hush  that  preaching — fagt! 
S'e  \ulgar  dreamers  about  peace, 
Who  offer  noblest  hearts,  to  heal 
'I'lie  tenderest  hurls  honour  can  fee), 
Paid  magistrates  and  the  police  I 

0  peddling  merchant-Justice,  go, 
Exacter  rules  than  yours  we  know  ; 
Resentment's  rule,  and  that  high  law 
Of  whoso  best  the  sword  can  draw. 
Ah  well,  and  yet — dong,  dong,  dong. 
Go  on,  my  friends,  as  now  you  do  ; 
Lawyers  are  villains,  soldiurs  too  ; 
And  noihing's  new,  and  nothing's  Inie. 
Dong,  there  is  no  (;o<I  ;  dong. 

1  had  a  dream,  from  eve  to  light 
A  bell  went  sounding  nil  the  night. 

Gay  mirth,  black  woe,  ihin  joys,  huge  pair 

I  tried  to  stop  it,  hut  in  vain. 

It  ran  right  on,  and  never  broke  ; 

Only  when  day  began  to  stream 

Through  the  white  curtains  to  my  bed. 

And  like  an  angel  at  my  head 

Light  stood  and  touched  me — 1  awoke, 

And  looked,  and  said,  '  It  is  a  dream.' 

Sp.  Ah  !  not  so  bad.     You've  reatl,  I  si 
Your  IJeranger,  and  thought  of  nie. 
But  really  you  owe  some  ajiology 
For  harping  thus  upon  theology. 
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I'm  not  a  judge,  I  own  ;  in  short, 
Religion  may  not  be  my  forte. 
The  Church  of  England  I  belong  to, 
And  think  Dissenters  not  far  wrong  too ; 
They're  vulgar  dogs  ;  but  for  his  creed 
I  hold  that  no  man  will  be  d — — d. 
But  come  and  listen  in  your  turn, 
And  you  shall  hear  and  mark  and  learn. 

*  There  is  no  God,'  the  wicked  saith, 

*  And  truly  it 's  a  blessing. 

For  what  He  might  have  done  with  us 
It 's  better  only  guessing.' 

*  There  is  no  God,'  a  youngster  thinks, 

*  Or  really,  if  there  may  be. 
He  surely  did'nt  mean  a  man 

Always  to  be  a  baby.' 

*  There  is  no  God,  or  if  there  is,' 

The  tradesman  thinks,  * 'twere  funny 
If  He  should  take  it  ill  in  me 
To  make  a  little  money.' 

*  Whether  there  be,'  the  rich  man  says, 

*  It  matters  very  little. 

For  I  and  mine,  thank  somebody. 
Are  not  in  want  of  victual' 

Some  others,  also,  to  themselves. 

Who  scarce  so  much  as  doubt  it. 
Think  there  is  none,  when  they  are  well. 

And  do  not  think  about  it. 


FOEMS  OF  AXrBV*  BVCB  CLOVCH. 
Be:  cOBDtiy  folks  «1k>  irre  beneslb 

Tr.e  panoa  sad  Ac  paraon's  wife, 
dpa>|)fe; 


^'yj-Jis  gnen  and  Itappj  m  fim  love, 

S>  ihaaUnl  for  iSttsioo ; 
Arjii  ro«o  cao^t  oai  in  witat  tbe  voild 

Calls  guilt,  ID  first  coofuson ; 

And  ahsofit  Cray  one  when  age, 

I'iseasc,  or  sonovs  mike  hiiB, 

Inchnes  to  think  there  is  a  God, 

Or  somethir.^  ver>-  like  Him. 


\^r.t'  Eli^iLcita. 


Sp.  And 
The  [.la.t  V 


;  other  side, 
;  faiihl'ul  Guide 


Di.  'l'hetrtilisi:d  vines:  enchanting!  f 
The  scM,  at  last  the  sea — the  real  broad  si 
llcautiful !  and  a  glorious  breezo  ujion  it. 


I. a. 


...kha.k;  one  catches  a 
:nd  sea  in  combination. 


Di.  On  IiL-r  still  lake  the  city  ^i 
ind  lx)at  around  her  : 
Nor  dreams,  her  soft  siesta  taking, 
Of  Adriatic  LilluHs  breaking. 


Where 
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I  do ;  I  see  and  hear  them.     Come !  to  the  sea ! 

Oh,  a  grand  surge !  we'll  bathe ;  quick,  quick  ! — undress  ! 

Quick,  quick  ! — in,  in  ! 

Well  take  the  crested  billows  by  their  backs 

And  shake  them.     Quick !  in,  in  ! 

And  I  will  taste  again  the  old  joy 

I  gloried  in  so  when  a  boy; 

Aha !  come,  come — great  waters,  roll ! 

Accept  me,  take  me,  body  and  soul ! 

That 's  done  me  good.     It  grieves  me  though, 

I  never  came  here  long  ago. 

Sp,  Pleasant,  perhaps ;  however,  no  oflfence. 
Animal  spirits  are  not  common  sense  ; 
They're  good  enough  as  an  assistance. 
But  in  themselves  a  poor  existence. 
But  you,  with  this  one  bathe,  no  doubt. 
Have  solved  all  questions  out  and  out. 


Part  II. — Scene  I. 
The  interior  Arcade  of  the  Dogis  Palace, 

Sp.  Thunder  and  rain  !    O  dear,  O  dear ! 
But  see,  a  noble  shelter  here, 
This  grand  arcade  where  our  Venetian 
Has  formed  of  Gothic  and  of  Grecian 
A  combination  strange,  but  striking. 
And  singularly  to  my  liking  ! 
Let  modems  reap  where  ancients  sowed, 
I  at  least  make  it  my  abode. 
And  now  let 's  hear  your  famous  Ode : 

VOL.  II.  K 


0 
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•  Through  the  gmt  sinfiil ' — how  did  it  go  oal 
l-iir  I'nnriplei  of  An  and  so  on 

I  i:iTc  perhaps  sbool  three  cuises. 
Hill  In  .111  mytxif  s  juJgc  of  verses. 

/>f.  '  My  brain  wu  lightened  when  my  tongue  had 

■■(  liiiM  is  not  risen."' 


.y.  \\'c\l,  now  it 's  anything  hut  clear 
M'li.il  is  the  tone  that's  taken  here: 
^^  li.ii  is  your  kigict  what 's  your  theologyt 
Is  LI.  or  is  it  not.  neologyt 
Tli.ii  "s  .1  j^at  fault ;  you're  this  and  that, 
An.l  lii'K-  .111,1  ihiTc,  and  noihing  flat; 
V>>1  Hniin-->  !;oUcn  wont  «hcit  is  it, 
r.iii  tli.iimr  >\ll.iMcs  -cvi'licitl' 
S.iv.ii-w>ii..iuiioilHli>ii.  Il-ss. 
lUi!«]i.ii>o.iaoi>ut.  put  ev]>R'ss. 
I  liMr  ili.it  mil-  «oiii  iiioei  >oiir  fcding: 
V.'ii  ibuik  h.ili -h.iniiii;.  Ii.ilfi-oncealing, 
l..^;.',l^  ...Ml  mcltHvrofrc\i-,iliiig. 

/'-■,  Til  I'to.i-'.'  niv  o«  n  poor  mind  1  to  find  reijose 
To  ptn-.K  itif  silk  sont  ;  to  fiirnisli  vent 
To  iiiM-.i«L.l  inmioiiri  in  the  moral  frame! 

.'-:".   A  >on  ofsfton.  I  snpix-.?c. 
A  mor.il  Mco,!i:i-  .u  llio  nose  : 
irm  ;— ,1,1,1  i\w  torn-  too  aiUT  all. 
S,>iii.-thinj:  oi  iho  irotiio.ll  ' 
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Sp,  Perhaps ;  but  none  that  read  can  doubt  it, 
There  is  a  strong  Strauss-smell  about  it 
Heavens !  at  your  years  your  time  to  fritter 
Upon  a  critical  hair-splitter  ! 
Take  larger  views  (and  quit  your  Germans) 
From  the  Analogy  and  sermons ; 
I  fancied — ^you  must  doubtless  know — 
Butler  had  proved  an  age  ago, 
That  in  religious  as  profane  things 
'Twas  useless  trying  to  explain  things  ; 
Men's  business-wits,  the  only  sane  things. 
These  and  compliance  are  the  main  things, 
God,  Revelation,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Bad  at  the  best,  we  make  the  best  of  it 
Like  a  good  subject  and  wise  man, 
Believe  whatever  things  you  can. 
Take  your  religion  as  'twas  found  you, 
And  say  no  more  of  it,  confound  you  ! 
And  now  I  think  the  rain  has  ended; 
And  the  less  said,  the  soonest  mended. 

Scene  II. — In  a  Gondola. 

Sp,  Per  ora.    To  the  Grand  Canal. 
Afterwards  e'en  as  fancy  shall. 

JDi.  Afloat ;  we  move.     Delicious  !    Ah, 
What  else  is  like  the  gondola  1 
This  level  floor  of  liquid  glass 
Begins  beneath  us  swift  to  pass. 
It  goes  as  though  it  went  alone 
By  some  impulsion  of  its  own. 
(How  light  it  moves,  how  softly  !    Ah, 
Were  all  things  like  the  gondola  !) 

K  2 
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How  light  il  moves,  how  softly  !  Ah, 
CouKI  fife,  as  does  our  gondola, 
l'n\ciic(l  with  quarrels,  aims  and  cares, 
Anil  moral  duties  and  afi'aiis, 
I'nswayiog,  noiseless,  swifl  and  strong, 
FtT  ever  thus — thus  glide  along  ! 
(Huw  light  we  tno\-e.  how  sofUy !   Ah, 
Wlti.-  life  but  as  the  gondola  !) 

W'ltli  no  more  motion  than  should  bear 
A  froslincss  to  the  languid  air ; 
With  no  mote  efTort  than  exprest 
TIk-  need  and  naturalness  of  res^ 

Whii  h  ive  beneath  a  grateful  shade 
ShiULl.l  take  on  jiericeful  pillows  laid  ! 
(lIoH-  lii;hi  Ml'  move,  how  softly  I  Ah, 
Wire  life  but  as  ilie  gondola:) 

In  one  unbroken  passage  borne 
To  (losing  iiiglit  from  o])ening  morn, 
I'plifi  at  whiles  slow  eves  to  mark 
Siinie  jialace  front,  some  ]iassing  bark  ; 
Tlirmigh  windows  catch  the  ViirjHng  shore, 
And  hear  the  soft  turns  of  the  oar  ! 
(liow  light  we  move,  how  softly  !    Ah, 
W^rc  life  but  as  the  gondola  :) 

So  liv  c.  nor  need  to  cill  to  mind 
Our  slaving  brother  here  behind  ! 


Sp.   Pooh  \  Nature  me.int  him  for  no  better 
Than  our  most  humble  menial  debtor  ; 
Who  ih.inks  us  for  his  day's  em|iloyment 
As  nc  our  purse  for  our  enjoyment. 
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DL  To  make  one's  fellow-man  an  instrument — 

Sp,  Is  just  the  thing  that  makes  him  most  content. 

DL        Our  gaieties,  our  luxuries, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  glee, 
Mere  insolence  and  wantonness, 
Alas  !  they  feel  to  me. 

How  shall  I  laugh  and  sing  and  dance  1 

My  very  heart  recoils, 
While  here  to  give  my  mirth  a  chance 

A  hungry  brother  toils. 

The  joy  that  does  not  spring  from  joy 

Which  I  in  others  see, 
How  can  I  venture  to  employ, 

Or  find  it  joy  for  me  I 

Sp,  Oh  come,  come,  come  !  By  Him  that  sent  us  here, 
Who's  to  enjoy  at  all,  pray  let  us  hear  ? 
You  won't ;  he  can't !    Oh,  no  more  fuss  ! 
What* s  it  to  him,  or  he  to  us  ? 
Sing,  sing  away,  be  glad  and  gay, 
And  don't  forget  that  we  shall  pay. 

DL  Yes,  it  is  beautiful  ever,  let  foolish  men  rail  at  it 

never. 
Yes,  it  is  beautiful  truly,  my  brothei^,  I  grant  it  you  duly. 
Wise  are  ye  others  that  choose  it,  and  happy  ye  all  that  can 

use  it 
Life  it  is  beautiful  wholly,  and  could  we  eliminate  only 
This  interfering,  enslaving,  o'ermastering  demon  of  craving, 
This  wicked  tempter  inside  us  to  ruin  still  eager  to  guide  us, 
Life  were  beatitude,  action  a  possible  pure  satisfaction. 
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Sf>.  (Hexameters,  by  all  that's  odious, 
Besiiod  with  rhyme  to  run  melodious !) 

Di.  All  as  I  go  on  my  way  I  behold  them  consorting  and 

coupling  ; 
Fjithful    it   seemeth,  and   fond;   very  fond,   veiy  possibl/- 

faithful  ; 
All  as  I  go  on  my  way  with  a  pleasure  sincere  and  im- 

mingtcrt. 
LiiL-  it  is  lieautiful  truly,  my  brothers,  I  grant  it  you  duly  ; 
lUii  for  perfection  attaining  is  one  method  only,  abstainit^ 
l.L'i  us  abstain,  for  we  should  so,  if  only  we  thought  that  wc 

could  so. 

.S^,  Bravo,  bravissimo  \  this  time  though 
You  rather  were  run  short  for  rhyme  though  ; 
Not  that  on  tliat  account  your  verse 
("ciuhl  be  much  better  or  much  ivorse. 


This  world  is  very  c 


c  see, 


God  won't,  I 


'^■e  all  agree, 

id  we  can't  mend  it. 


To  take  it  as  I  find  it  ; 
The  pleasure  to  lake  pleasure  in  ; 
Tiie  pain,  try  not  to  mind  it. 

£>i.  O  let  me  love  my  love  unto  mj-se If  alone, 
Aii<i  know  my  knuivledgc  to  tlie  world  unknown  ; 
No  witness  to  the  vision  call, 
Heholding,  unbeheld  of  all  ; 
.\nd  worshi])  thee,  with  ihee  withdrawn,  apart, 
Wlioe'er,  what  e'er  thou  art, 
Within  the  closest  veil  of  mine  own  inmost  heart. 
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Better  it  were,  thou  sayest,  to  consent, 

Feaat  while  we  may,  and  live  ere  life  be  spent ; 

Close  up  clear  eyes,  and  call  the  unstable  sure, 

The  unlovely  lovely,  and  the  filthy  pure  ; 

In  self-belyings,  self-deceivings  roll. 

And  lose  in  Action,  Passion,  Talk,  the  souL 

Nay,  better  far  to  mark  oflf  thus  much  air, 
And  call  it  heaven  ;  place  bliss  and  glory  there ; 
Fix  perfect  homes  in  the  unsubstantial  sky, 
And  say,  what  is  not,  will  be  by-and-by ; 
What  here  exists  not  must  exist  elsewhere. 
But  play  no  tricks  upon  thy  soul,  O  man  ; 
Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the  thing  it  can. 

Sp,  To  these  remarks  so  sage  and  clerkly, 
Worthy  of  Malebranche  or  Berkeley, 
I  trust  it  won't  be  deemed  a  sin 
If  I  too  answer  *  with  a  grin.* 

These  juicy  meats,  this  flashing  wine, 
May  be  an  unreal  mere  appearance  ; 

Only — for  my  inside,  in  fine. 
They  have  a  singular  coherence. 

Oh  yes,  my  pensive  youth,  abstain  ; 

And  any  empty  sick  sensation, 
Remember,  anything  like  pain 

Is  only  your  imagination. 

Trust  me,  IVe  read  your  German  sage 
To  far  more  purpose  e'er  than  you  did  ; 

You  find  it  in  his  wisest  page, 

Whom  God  deludes  is  w^ell  deluded. 
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Dl.  W'liere  are  the  great,  whom  thou  wouid'st  wiA 
to  praise  thee  \ 
Where  are  the  pure,  whom   thou  wouid'st  choose  to 

love  ihee^ 
Where  are  the  brave,  to  stand  supreme  above  thee. 
Whose  high  commatids  would  cheer,  whose  chidinga 
raise  thee  I 
Seek,  seeker,  in  thyself;  submit  to  find 
In  the  stones,  bread,  and  life  in  the  blank  mind. 

(Written  in  London,  standing  in  the  Park,  —  .^^ 

One  evening  in  July,  just  before  dark.)  ^fal^t 

Sp.  As  I  sat  at  the  cafe,  1  said  to  myself, 
They  may  talk  as  they  please  about  what  they  call  pelf, 
They  may  sneer  as  tliey  like  about  eating  and  drinking, 
ISut  help  it  I  Ginnot,  I  cannot  helj)  thinking, 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  ! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

I  sit  at  my  table  en  i,rin1  sei)piair. 
And  when  I  haM.  done  throw  a  crust  to  the  poor  ; 
Not  onl)  the  1  leisure  one's  self,  of  good  living, 
But  also  the  ]  lea.  ure  of  now  and  then  giving. 

So  1  leisanl  t  is  to  ha\e  money,  heigh  ho  ! 

So  pleisant  it  is  to  ha\e  money, 

Tt  WIS  1  it  h  t  mnter  I  nmc  up  to  town. 
But  already  I  m  ^ett  nt,  a  little  renown  ; 
1  make  new  acquaintance  where'er  I  appear; 
I  am  not  too  shy,  and  have  nothing  to  fear. 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  licigh  ho  ! 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 
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I  drive  through  the  streets,  and  I  care  not  a  d n  ; 

The  people  they  stare,  and  they  ask  who  I  am  ; 
And  if  I  should  chance  to  run  over  a  cad, 
I  can  pay  for  the  damage  if  ever  so  bad. 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  ! 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

We  stroll  to  our  box  and  look  down  on  the  pit, 
And  if  it  weren't  low  should  be  tempted  to  spit ; 
We  loll  and  we  talk  until  people  look  up, 
And  when  it's  half  over  we  go  out  to  sup. 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  ! 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

The  best  of  the  tables  and  the  best  of  the  fare — 
And  as  for  the  others,  the  devil  may  care  : 
It  isn't  our  fault  if  they  dare  not  afford 
To  sup  like  a  prince  and  be  drunk  as  a  lord. 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  ! 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

We  sit  at  our  tables  and  tipple  champagne ; 
Ere  one  bottle  goes,  comes  another  again ; 
The  waiters  they  skip  and  they  scuttle  about. 
And  the  landlord  attends  us  so  civilly  out 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  I 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

It  was  but  last  winter  I  came  up  to  town. 
But  already  I'm  getting  a  little  renown ; 
I  get  to  good  houses  without  much  ado. 
Am  beginning  to  see  the  nobility  too. 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  1 

So  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 


'  ( 


^j  pieaisant  it  is  to 

Thus  I  sat  at  my  tabl( 
And  when  I  had  done 
Not  only  the  pleasure, 
But  also  the  pleasure  « 
So  pleasant  it  is  to  I 
So  pleasant  it  is  to  1 

They  may  talk  as  they 
And  how  one  ought  nc 
And  how  pleasures  < 

drinking — 
My  pleasure  of  though 
How  pleasant  it  is  t( 
How  pleasant  it  is  tc 

(Written  in  Venice,  but 
Twas  not  a  crust  I  gav 

A  gondola  here,  and  a  i 
Tis  the  pleasantest  fash 
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I  from  no  building,  gay  or  solemn, 

Can  spare  the  shapely  Grecian  column. 

Tis  not,  these  centuries  four,  for  nought 

Our  European  world  of  thought 

Hath  made  familiar  to  its  home 

The  classic  mind  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 

In  all  new  work  that  would  look  forth 

To  more  than  antiquarian  worth, 

Palladio's  pediments  and  bases, 

Or  something  such,  will  find  their  places  : 

Maturer  optics  don't  delight 

In  childish  dim  religious  light, 

In  evanescent  vague  effects 

That  shirk,  not  face  one's  intellects  \ 

They  love  not  fancies  just  betrayed, 

And  artful  tricks  of  light  and  shade, 

But  pure  form  nakedly  displayed. 

And  all  things  absolutely  made. 

The  Doge's  palace  though,  from  hence. 
In  spite  of  doctrinaire  pretence. 
The  tide  now  level  with  the  quay. 
Is  certainly  a  thing  to  see. 
We'll  turn  to  the  Rialto  soon  ; 
One's  told  to  see  it  by  the  moon. 

A  gondola  here,  and  a  gondola  there, 
'Tis  the  pleasantest  fashion  of  taking  the  air. 
To  right  and  to  left ;  stop,  turn,  and  go  yonder. 
And  let  us  reflect,  o'er  tlie  flood  as  we  wander. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  ! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money. 

Di,  How  light  we  go,  how  soft  we  skim, 
And  all  in  moonlight  seems  to  swim  ! 


I 
I  ■ 


Were  life  but  as 

How  light  we  g( 

And  all  in  mooi 

In  moonlight  is 

In  planes  of  sur 

By  angles  sharp 

'  |i  The  clear  light  a 

; ..  O  sight  of  gloiy, 

I  Seen,  a  pictorial 

'  O  great  Rialto,  t 

Of  thy  thrice-soli 
(How  light  we  g( 
Life  should  be  as 

How  light  we  go, 

'Fore  heaven,  enc 
I'm  deadly  weaiy 
And  half-ennuyd  ^ 
The  shadows  lie,  i 


A  —    1 
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These  airy  blisses,  skiey  joys 

Of  vague  romantic  girls  and  boys, 

Which  melt  the  heart  and  the  brain  soften, 

When  not  affected,  as  too  often 

They  are,  remind  me,  I  protest, 

Of  nothing  better  at  the  best 

Than  Timon's  feast  to  his  ancient  lovers. 

Warm  water  under  silver  covers  ; 

*  Lap,  dogs! '  I  think  I  hear  him  say ; 

And  lap  who  will,  so  I'm  away. 

Di,  How  light  we  go,  how  soft  we  skim  ! 
And  all  in  moonlight  seem  to  swim ; 
Against  bright  clouds  projected  dark, 
The  white  dome  now,  reclined  I  mark, 
And,  by  o'er-brilliant  lamps  displayed. 
The  Doge's  columns  and  arcade  ; 
Over  still  waters  mildly  come 
The  distant  waters  and  the  hum. 
(How  light  we  go,  how  softly  I    Ah, 
Life  should  be  as  the  gondola !) 

How  light  we  go,  how  soft  we  skim, 
And  all  in  open  moonlight  swim  ! 
Ah,  gondolier,  slow,  slow,  more  slow  ! 
We  go  ;  but  wherefore  thus  should  go  ? 
Ah,  let  not  muscle  all  too  strong 
Beguile,  betray  thee  to  our  wrong  ! 
On  to  the  landing,  onward.     Nay, 
Sweet  dream,  a  little  longer  stay  ! 
On  to  the  landing  ;  here.    And,  ah ! 
Life  is  not  as  the  gondola. 

Sp.  Tre  ore.    So.    The  Parthenone 
Is  it  %  you  haunt  for  your  limone. 


From  Titian's  hues,  I 
Had  never  turned  on 

Where  Byron,  somew 
His  sword,  impatient 
Unto  a  tribe  of  motk 
His  fealty  to  their  go 

Not  far,  assumed  to  r 
Behold  the  ecstatic  V 
Ah,  wherefore  vainly, 
That  melted  into  teai 

Yet  if  we  must  live,  a 
These  peremptory  he 
Ah,  not  for  profit,  no 
And  not  for  pleasure' 

And  not  for  piping  ei 
And  not  for  colouring 
If  live  we  positively  i 
God*s  name  be  blest 
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Escapes,  in  puff,  in  smoke,  and  shapeless  words 
Of  mere  ejaculation,  nothing  worth. 
Unless  to  make  maturer  years  content 
To  slave  in  base  compliance  to  the  world. 

I  have  scarce  spoken  yet  to  this  strange  follower 
Whom  I  picked  up — ^ye  great  gods,  tell  me  where  ! 
And  when  !  for  I  remember  such  long  years, 
And  yet  he  seems  new  come.     I  commune  with 

myself ; 
He  speaks,  I  hear  him,  and  resume  to  myself ; 
Whatever  I  think,  he  adds  his  comments  to ; 
Which  yet  not  interrupts  me.     Scarce  I  know 
If  ever  once  directly  I  addressed  him  : 
Let  me  essay  it  now ;  for  I  have  strength. 
Yet  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  fain  would  have. 
Oh,  I  know  all  too  surely ;  not  in  vain 
Although  unnoticed,  has  he  dogged  my  ear. 
Come,  we'll  be  definite,  explicit,  plain ; 
I  can  resist,  I  know;  and  'twill  be  well 
For  colloquy  to  have  used  this  manlier  mood, 
Which  is  to  last,  ye  chances  say  how  long  1 
How  shall  I  call  him  1     Mephistophiles ) 

Sp,  I  come,  I  come. 

DL  So  quick,  so  eager ;  ha  ! 

Like  an  eaves-dropping  menial  on  my  thought, 
With  something  of  an  exultation  too,  methinks, 
Out-peeping  in  that  springy,  jaunty  gait 
I  doubt  about  it     Shall  I  do  it  ?    Oh  !  oh  ! 
Shame  on  me  !  come  !    Shall  I,  my  follower, 
Should  I  conceive  (not  that  at  all  I  do, 
'Tis  curiosity  that  prompts  my  speech)— 
But  should  I  form,  a  thing  to  be  supposed, 


You'll  go  to  church  c 
Or  at  the  least  will  t£ 
To  send  your  wife  an 
Trust  me,  I  make  a  j 
No  infidelity,  that 's  1 

JDi,  Religion  is  not 
Cucullus,>'^«hold,/d 

Sp,  Why,  as  to  feel 

I  interdict  all  vague  e 

But  if  you  will,  for  on 

Compound  with  ancie 

Orandum  est,  one  per 

For  savoir-vivre  and  si 

Theology — don't  re< 

Unless,  turned  lawyer, 

In  your  profession's  W2 

Of  Baptism  and  prevei 

But  that 's  not  likely. 

All  circumstances  hnm 
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Sp,  Well,  well,  'tis  but  a  good  thing  miss'd. 
The  item 's  optional,  no  doubt ; 
But  how  to  get  you  bread  without  1 
You'll  marry ;  1  shall  find  the  lady. 
Make  your  proposal,  and  be  steady. 

Di.  Marry,  ill  spirit  1  and  at  your  sole  choice  f 

Sp.  De  rigueur  \  can't  give  you  a  voice. 
What  matter]    Oh,  trust  one  who  knows  you. 
You'll  make  an  admirable  sposo. 

JDi.  Enough.    But  action — ^look  to  that  well,  mind  me ; 
See  that  some  not  imworthy  work  you  find  me ; 
If  man  I  be,  then  give  the  man  expression. 

Sp.  Of  course  you'll  enter  a  profession ; 
If  not  the  Church,  why  then  the  Law. 
By  Jove,  we'll  teach  you  how  to  draw  I 
Besides,  the  best  of  the  concern  is 
I'm  hand  and  glove  with  the  attorneys. 
With  them  and  me  to  help,  don't  doubt 
But  in  due  season  you'll  come  out ; 
Leave  Kelly,  Cockbum,  in  the  lurch. 
But  yet,  do  think  about  the  Church. 

Di,  Tis  well,  ill  spirit,  I  admire  your  wit ; 
As  for  your  wisdom,  I  shall  think  of  it 
And  now  farewell. 

^     Scene  IV. — In  St,  Marias,    Dipsychus  alone. 

The  Law !  'twere  honester,  if  'twere  genteel, 
To  say  the  dung-cart     What  I  shall  I  go  about, 
And  like  the  walking  shoeblack  roam  the  flags 
To  see  whose  boots  are  dirtiest  1    Oh  the  luck 
To  stoop  and  clean  a  pair ! 

VOL.  II.  L  , 


Then  k 
That  these  be-maddening  d 
To  pure  melodious  sequenc 
And  all  the  vext  conundrun 
Solved  to  all  time  by  this  o 
Of  a  new  Adam  and  a  seco: 
Set  in  a  garden  which  no  se 
And  yet  I  hold  heart  can 
And  to  hew  down  the  tree  \ 
To  do  a  thing  which  cuts  m 
To  falsify  the  movement  of 
To  seat  some  alien  trifler  on 
A  queen  may  come  to  claim 
What !  to  the  close  hand  of 
Hand  up  that  rich  reversion 
This  would  be  hard,  did  I  in 
Twould  ever  fall.    That  lov< 
Restorative,  not  to  mere  outJ 
Skin-deep,  but  throughly  to  t 
Exists,  I  will  believe,  but  so. 
So  doubtful,  so  exceptional,  1 
When  truessed.  so  often  mnn 
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Irresolution,  still  had  hoped ;  and  this 
Seems  sacrificing  hope.     Better  to  wait : 
The  wise  men  wait ;  it  is  the  foolish  haste, 
And  ere  the  scenes  are  in  the  slides  would  play, 
And  while  the  instruments  are  tuning,  dance. 

I  see  Napoleon  on  the  heights  intent 
To  arrest  that  one  brief  unit  of  loose  time 
Which  hands  high  Victory's  thread ;  his  marshals  fi^t, 
His  soldiers  clamour  low :  the  very  guns 
Seem  going  off  of  themselves ;  the  cannon  strain 
Like  hell-dogs  in  the  leash.     But  he,  he  waits  \ 
And  lesser  chances  and  inferior  hopes 
Meantime  go  pouring  past     Men  gnash  their  teeth ; 
The  very  faithful  have  begun  to  doubt ; 
But  they  molest  not  the  calm  eye  that  seeks 
'Midst  all  this  huddling  silver  little  worth 
The  one  thin  piece  that  comes,  pure  gold ;  he  waits. 
O  me,  when  the  great  deed  e'en  now  has  broke 
Like  a  man's  hand  the  horizon's  level  line. 
So  soon  to  fill  the  zenith  with  rich  clouds ; 
O,  in  this  narrow  interspace,  this  marge, 
This  list  and  salvage  of  a  glorious  time, 
To  despair  of  the  great  and  sell  unto  the  mean ! 
O  thou  of  little  faith,  what  hast  thou  done  1 

Yet  if  the  occasion  coming  should  find  us 

Undexterous,  incapable  ?    In  light  things 

Prove  thou  the  arms  thou  long'st  to  glorify, 

Nor  fear  to  work  up  fi'om  the  lowest  ranks 

Whence  come  great  Nature's  Captains.    And  high  deeds. 

Haunt  not  the  fringy  edges  of  the  fight, 

But  the  pell-mell  of  men.    Oh,  what  and  if 

E'en  now  by  lingering  here  I  let  them  slip, 

Like  an  unpractised  spyer  through  a  glass, 

i 
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Slill  poinring  to  the  blank,  too  high.     And  yet. 

In  dead  details  to  smolher  vital  ends 

Which  would  give  life  to  them ;  in  the  deft  trick 

Of  prentice-handling  to  forget  great  art. 

To  base  mechanical  adroitness  jield 

The  Inspiration  and  the  Hope  a  slave  ! 

Oh,  and  to  blast  that  Innocence  which,  though 

Here  it  may  seem  a  dull  unopeniog  bud. 

May  yet  blooro  freely  in  celestial  clime  ! 

Were  it  not  better  done,  then,  to  keep  off 

And  see,  not  share,  die  strife  ;  stand  out  the  wtdts 

^\'hich  fools  whirl  diaty  inl     Is  it  possible? 

Contamination  taints  the  idler  (in^t ; 

And  without  base  compliance,  e'en  that  same 

\\'hich  buys  bold  hearts  free  course.  Earth  lends  not  these 

Their  pent  and  miserable  standing-room. 

Life  loves  no  lookers-on  at  his  great  game. 

And  with  boy's  malice  still  delights  to  turn 

Tiie  tide  of  sport  upon  the  sitters-by. 

And  set  observers  scampering  with  their  notes. 

Oh,  it  is  great  to  do  and  know  not  what. 

Nor  let  it  e'er  be  known.     The  dashing  stream 

Stays  not  to  pick  his  steps  among  the  rocks. 

Or  let  his  ivater-breaks  be  chronicled. 

And  though  the  hunter  looks  before  he  leap, 

'Tis  instinct  rather  than  a  shaped-out  thought 

That  lifts  him  his  bold  way.     Then,  instinct,  hail ; 

And  farewell  hesitation.     If  I  stay, 

I  am  not  innocent ;  nor  if  I  go — 

E'en  should  I  fall^beyond  redemption  lost 


Ah,  if  I  had  a  course  like  a  full  stream. 
If  lifi;  were  as  the  field  of  chase  !     No,  no 
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The  life  of  instinct  has,  it  seems,  gone  by, 

And  will  not  be  forced  back.    And  to  live  now 

I  must  sluice  out  myself  into  canals, 

And  lose  alt  force  in  ducts.     The  modem  Hotspur 

Shrills  not  his  trumpet  of  '  To  Horse,  To  Horse ! ' 

But  consults  coliunns  in  a  Railway  Guide; 

A  demigod  of  figures ;  an  Achilles 

Of  computation ; 

A  verier  Mercury,  express  come  down 

To  do  the  world  with  swift  arithmeda 

Well,  one  could  bear  with  that,  were  the  end  ours, 

One's  choice  and  the  correlative  of  the  soul ; 

To  drudge  were  then  sweet  service.    But  indeed 

The  earth  moves  slowly,  if  it  move  at  all. 

And  by  the  general,  not  the  single  force 

Of  the  link'd  members  of  the  vast  machine. 

In  all  these  crowded  rooms  of  industry. 

No  individual  soul  has  loftier  leave 

Thau  fiddling  with  a  piston  or  a  valve. 

Well,  one  could  bear  that  also :  one  would  dnidge 

And  do  one's  petty  part,  and  be  content 

In  base  manipulation,  solaced  still 

By  thinking  of  the  leagued  fraternity, 

And  of  co-operation,  and  the  efiect 

Of  the  great  engine.    If  indeed  it  work, 

And  is  not  a  mere  treadmill  I  which  it  may  be. 

Who  can  confirm  it  is  not!    We  ask  action, 

And  dream  of  arms  and  conflict ;  and  string  up 

AU  self-devotion's  muscles;  and  are  set 

To  fold  up  papers^    To  what  end  I  we  know  not 

Other  folks  do  so;  it  is  always  done; 

And  it  perhaps  is  right.    And  we  are  paid  for  it, 

For  nothing  else  we  can  be.    He  that  eats 

Must  serve;  and  serve  as  other  servants  do: 


.f  iiat  uuc  uay  will  De  islanc 
And  will  feed  men,  or  wrecl 
Adieu,  ye  twisted  thinkings. 

Action  is  what  one  must  i 
And  one  could  dream  it  bet 
In  its  kind  personal,  in  its  n: 
Not  selfish  as  it  now  is,  nor 
Maiming  the  individual.     If 
It  would  cure  all  indeed.     C 
These  pitiful  rebellions  of  th 
These  caterwaulings  of  the  e 
These  hurts  of  self-imagined 
Pass  like  the  seaweed  from  a 
Of  a  great  vessel  speeding  st 
Yes,  if  we  could  have  that ;  1 
We  shall  not  have  it,  and  the 

Sp,  {from  within).  Submit, 
Tis  common  sense,  and  hum 
Caa  claim  no  higher  name  th 
Submit,  submit ! 
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Called  common  sense :  and  no  high  wit 
Gives  better  counsel  than  does  it 
Submit,  submit  1 

To  see  things  simply  as  they  are 

Here  at  our  elbows,  transcends  far 

Trying  to  spy  out  at  midday 

Some  *  bright  particular  star,'  which  may. 

Or  not,  be  visible  at  night, 

But  clearly  is  not  in  daylight ; 

No  inspiration  vague  outweighs 

The  plain  good  common  sense  that  says. 

Submit,  submit ! 

'Tis  common  sense,  and  human  wit 

Can  ask  no  higher  name  than  it. 

Submit,  submit  1 


Scene  Y.—The  Piazza  at  Night. 

r 

Di,  There  have  been  times,  not  many,  but  enough 
To  quiet  all  repinings  of  the  heart ; 
There  have  been  times,  in  which  my  tranquil  soul, 
No  longer  nebulous,  sparse,  errant,  seemed 
Upon  its  axis  solidly  to  move. 
Centred  and  fast :  no  mere  elastic  blank 
For  randofn  rays  to  traverse  unretained, 
But  rounding  luminous  its  fair  ellipse 
Around  its  central  sun.    Ay,  yet  again. 
As  in  more  faint  sensations  I  detect. 
With  it  too,  round  an  Inner,  Mightier  orb. 
Maybe  with  that  too — this  I  dare  not  say — 
Around,  yet  more,  more  central,  more  supreme, 
Whatever,  how  numerous  soe'er  they  be, 


n 


KJ 


cumpensation  ample  fo 
Of  what  impatient  tongue 
O  beautiful,  beneath  the  r 
To  walk  the  watery  way  o 
O  beautiful,  o'ervaulted  wi 
This  spacious  court,  with  < 
With  cupolas,  and  pinnacl 
And  crosses  multiplex,  anc 
(Wherewith  the  bright  star 
Nor  scorn  by  hasty  eyes  to 
Fantastically  perfect  this  Ic 
Of  Oriental  glory;  these  1< 
Of  classic  chiselling,  this  g 
And  the  calm  Campanile. 
O,  beautiful !  and  that  seen 
This  morning  by  the  pillar 
Under  the  great  arcade,  at 
And  took,  and  held,  and  oi 
The  faces,  and  the  voices,  s 
O*  the  motley  facts  of  exist 

0  perfect,  if  'twere  all !    B 
Hints  haunt  me  ever  of  a  i 

1  am  rebuked  bv  n  c^^^c^*^  ^* 
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The  deep  plough  in  the  lazy  undersoil 

Down-driving ;  with  a  cry  earth's  fibres  crack, 

And  a  few  months,  and  lo !  the  golden  leas, 

And  autumn's  crowded  shocks  and  loaded  wains. 

Let  us  look  back  on  life ;  was  any  change, 

Any  now  blest  expansion,  but  at  first 

A  pang,  remorse-like,  shot  to  the  inmost  seats 

Of  moral  being?    To  do  anything. 

Distinct  on  any  one  thing  to  decide. 

To  leave  the  habitual  and  the  old,  and  quit 

The  easy-chair  of  use  and  wont,  seems  crime 

To  the  weak  soul,  forgetful  how  at  first 

Sitting  down  seemed  so  too.    And,  oh !  this  woman's 

heart. 
Fain  to  be  forced,  incredulous  of  choice. 
And  waiting  a  necessity  for  God. 

Yet  I  could  think,  indeed,  the  perfect  call 
Should  force  the  perfect  answer.    If  the  voice 
Ought  to  receive  its  echo  from  the  soul. 
Wherefore  this  silence?    If  it  should xoyx&t  my  being,   • 
Why  this  reluctance?    Have  I  not  thought  o'ermuch 
Of  other  men,  and  of  the  ways  of  the  world? 
But  what  they  are,  or  have  been,  matters  not 
To  thine  own  self  be  true,  the  wise  man  says.    1 
Are  then  my  fears  myself?    O  double  self ! 
And  I  untrue  to  both?    Oh,  there  are  hours. 
When  love,  and  faith,  and  dear  domestic  ties, 
And  converse  with  old  friends,  and  pleasant  walks,    ' 
Familiar  faces,  and  ^uniliar  books. 
Study,  and  art,  uplifrings  unto  prayer, 
And  admiration  of  the  noblest  things, 
Seem  all  ignoble  only ;  all  is  mean. 
And  nought  as  I  would  have  it    Then  at  others, 
My  mind  is  in  her  rest;  my  heart  at  home 
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Unknowing  whence  or  w 
At  a  step,  I  crown  the  C 
And  view  all  mapped  bel 
A  hundred  steeples  and  2 
The  fruitful  champaign,  a 
And  the  broad  Adriatic. 
If  I  lose  this,  how  terribl 
I  am  contented,  and  will 
To  the  old  paths,  my  sou! 
I  bear  the  workday  burde 
About  these  footsore  flags 
Heaven  knows  how  long  i 
Lo !  I  am  in  the  spirit  on 
With  John  in  Patmos.     Is 
One  day  in  seven?  and  if 
If  this  pure  solace  should 
What  were  all  else?    I  dar 
To  the  old  paths,  my  soul 

To  moon  about  religion ;  t 
Your  ripened  age  in  solitai 
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Rings  through  with  animatioii  and  the  dance. 

Then  talk  of  old  examples ;  to  pervert 

Ancient  real  facts  to  modem  unreal  dreams, 

And  build  up  baseless  fabrics  of  roniance 

And  heroism  upon  historic  sand; 

To  bum,  forsooth,  for  action,  yet  despise 

Its  merest  accidence  and  alphabet; 

Cry  out  for  service,  and  at  once  rebel 

At  the  application  of  its  plainest  rules : 

This  you  call  life,  my  friend,  reality; 

Doing  your  duty  unto  God  and  man — ■ 

I  know  not  what     Stay  at  Venice,  if  you  will ; 

Sit  musing  in  its  churches  hour  on  hour 

Cross-kneed  upon  a  bench ;  climb  up  at  whiles 

The  neighbouring  tower,  and  kill  the  lingering  day 

With  old  comparisons ;  when  night  succeeds, 

Evading,  yet  a  little  seeking,  what 

You  would  and  would  not,  turn  your  doubtful  eyes 

On  moon  and  stars  to  help  morality ; 

Once  in  a  fortnight  say,  by  lucky  chance 

Of  happier-tempered  coffee,  gain  {great  Heaven  I) 

A  pious  rapture :  is  it  not  enough! 

Di.  "Tis  well :  thou  cursed  spirit,  go  thy  way ! 
I  am  in  higher  hands  than  yours.     'Tis  well ; 
Who  taught  you  menaces!    Who  told  you,  pray, 
Because  I  asked  you  questions,  and  made  show 
Of  hearing  what  you  answered,  therefore — 

Sp.  Oh, 

As  if  I  didn't  know ! 

Di.  Come,  come,  my  friend, 

I  may  have  wavered,  but  I  have  thought  better. 
We'll  say  no  more  of  it 


thought 
To  follow  the  fulfilme 
I  counted  not  on  this 
To  hold  and  turn  it  o 
Much  longer,  much  : 
For  speculation  rather 
New  data.     Oh,  and  r 
By  menaces,  entangled 
That  I  won't  suffer.    1 
Tis  this  makes  action 
We  ne'er  should  act  at 
Why  quarrel  with  the  fi 
Which,  one  way,  must  ] 

Sp.  Submit,  submit  I 

For  tell  me  then,  in  ear 

Have  you  found  any  sa^ 

Exemption  special  gram 

From  doing  what  the  r© 

Of  conmion  sense  who  i 

And  told  you,  you'd  no  i 

Nor  to  submit  ? 
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Poor  babe,  and  yet  a  babe  of  wit ! 
But  common  sense,  not  much  of  it, 
Or  'twould  submit 
Submit,  submit ! 

As  your  good  father  did  before  you, 
And  as  the  mother  who  first  bore  you. 
O  yes !  a  child  of  heavenly  birth  1 
But  yet  it  was  bom  too  on  earth. 
Keep  your  new  birth  for  that  far  day 
When  in  the  grave  your  bones  you  lay. 
All  with  your  kindred  and  connection, 
In  hopes  of  happy  resurrection. 
But  how  meantime  to  live  is  fit. 
Ask  common  sense ;  and  what  says  it  % 
Submit,  submit ! 

Scene  VI.— Q«  a  Bridge. 

Di.  Tis  gone,  the  fierce  inordinate  desire. 
The  burning  thirst  for  action — utterly ; 
Gone,  like  a  ship  that  passes  in  the  night 
On  the  high  seas  :  gone,  yet  will  come  again : 
Gone,  yet  expresses  something  that  exists. 
Is  it  a  thing  ordained,  then  ?  is  it  a  clue 
For  my  life's  conduct  1  is  it  a  law  for  me 
That  opportunity  shall  breed  distrust, 
Not  passing  until  that  pass  ?    Chance  and  resolve. 
Like  two  loose  comets  wandering  wide  m  space. 
Crossing  each  other's  orbits  time  on  time. 
Meet  never.    Void  indifference  and  doubt 
Let  through  the  present  boon,  which  ne'er  turns  back 
To  await  the  after  sure-arriving  wish. 
How  shall  I  then  explain  it  to  myself^ 


(Sleeps,  and  anon  will  w; 

And  to  put  by  these  unn 

Because  the  feeling  is  no 

Seems  folly  more  than  m 

But  must  I  then  do  viole 

I  And  push  on  nature,  fore 

I  Because  of  knowledge  ?  i 

i  By  rules  of  lai^e  exceptic 

Nought  is  more  fallible  th 

"What  need  for  action  y( 
I  feel  no  lack — what  caust 
Am  I  not  happy  1  is  not  t 
Depart! 

Sp,  O  yes !  you  thought 
This  worldly  fiend  that  fol 
This  compound  of  conven 
This  mongrel  of  uncleanne 
What  else  were  bad  enougl 
I  too  have  my  grandts  mah 
Could  speak  high  sentimer 
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Oh,  do  you  look  surprised  %  were  never  told, 
Perhaps,  that  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 
The  Devil  oft  the  Holy  Scripture  uses. 
But  God  can  act  the  Devil  when  He  chooses. 
Farewell !    But,  verbum  sapienti  satis — 
I  do  not  make  this  revelation  gratis. 
Farewell :  beware ! 

Di,  111  spirits  can  quote  holy  books  I  knew ; 
\Vhat  will  they  not  say  ?  what  not  dare  to  do  1 

Sp,  Beware,  beware ! 

Du  What,  loitering  still  1    Still,  0  foul  spirit,  there  ? 
Go  hence,  I  tell  thee,  go!     I  a//7/ beware. 
{Alone),  It  must  be  then.     I  feel  it  in  my  soul ; 
The  iron  enters,  sundering  flesh  and  bone, 
And  sharper  than  the  two-edged  sword  of  God. 
I  come  into  deep  waters — help,  oh  help  I 
The  floods  run  over  me. 

Therefore,  farewell !  a  long  and  last  farewell, 

Ye  pious  sweet  simplicities  of  life, 

Good  books,  good  friends,  and  holy  moods,  and  all 

That  lent  rough  life  sweet  Sunday-seeming  rests, 

Making  earth  heaven  like.     Welcome,  wicked  world, 

The  hardening  heart,  the  calculating  brain 

Narrowing  its  doors  to  thought,  the  lying  lips, 

The  calm-dissembling  eyes  ;  the  greedy  flesh, 

The  world,  the  Devil — ^welcome,  welcome,  welcome  ! 

Sp.  {from  within).  This  stem  necessity  of  things 
On  every  side  our  being  rings ; 
Our  sallying  eager  actions  fall 
Vainly  against  that  iron  wall 
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Where  once  her  finger  points  the  way, 
The  wise  thinks  only  to  obey ; 
Take  life  as  she  has  ordered  it, 
And  come  what  may  of  it,  submit. 
Subnet,  submit ! 

Who  take  implicitly  her  will, 
For  these  her  vassal  chances  still 
Bring  store  of  joys,  successes,  pleasures; 
But  whoso  ponders,  weighs,  and  measures. 
She  calls  her  torturers  up  to  goad 
With  spur  and  scourges  on  the  road ; 
He  does  at  last  with  pain  whatever 
He  spumed  at  first    Of  such,  beware. 
Beware,  beware ! 

DL  O  God,  O  God !  The  great  floods  of  the  soul 
Flow  over  me  !    I  come  into  deep  waters 
Where  no  ground  is  ! 

Sp,  Don't  be  the  least  afi^d ; 
There 's  not  the  slightest  reason  for  alarm  \ 
I  only  meant  by  a  perhaps  rough  shake 
To  rouse  you  from  a  dreamy,  unhealthy  sleep. 
Up,  then— up,  and  be  going :  the  large  world, 
The  throng'd  life  waits  us. 

Come,  my  pretty  boy, 
You  have  been  making  mows  to  the  blank  sky 
Quite  long  enough  for  good.     We  '11  put  you  up 
Into  the  higher  form.     Tis  time  you  learn 
The  Second  Reverence,  for  things  around. 
Up,  then,  and  go  amongst  them ;  don't  be  timid  ; 
Look  at  them  quietly  a  bit ;  by  and  by 


'Sf'-im 
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Respect  will  come,  and  healthy  appetite. 
So  let  us  go. 

How  now !  not  yet  awake  ? 
Oh,  you  will  sleep  yet,  will  you !    Oh,  you  shirk, 
You  try  and  slink  away !    You  cannot,  eh  ? 
Nay  now,  what  folly 's  this  ?  '  Why  will  you  fool  yourself? 
Why  will  you  walk  about  thus  with  your  eyes  shut  1 
Treating  for  facts  the  self-made  hues  that  flash 
On  tight-pressed  pupils,  which  you  know  are  not  facts. 
To  use  the  undistorted  light  of  the  sun 
Is  not  a  crime  \  to  look  straight  out  upon 
The  big  plain  things  that  stare  one  in  the  face 
Does  not  contaminate;  to  see  pollutes  not 
What  one  must  feel  if  one  won't  see,  what  w, 
And  will  be  too,  howe'er  we  blink,  and  must 
One  way  or  other  make  itself  observed. 
Free  walking's  better  than  being  led  about;  and 
What  will  the  blind  man  do,  I  wonder,  if 
Some  one  should  cut  the  string  of  his  dog  1    Just  think ! 
What  could  you  do,  if  I  should  go  away  1  . 

Oh,  you  have  paths  of  your  own  before  you,  have  you  ? 
What  shall  it  take  to  ?  literature,  no  doubt? 
Novels,  reviews  ?  or  poems !  if  you  please ! 
The  strong  fresh  gale  of  life  will  feel,  no  doubt, 
The  influx  of  your  mouthful  of  soft  air. 
Well,  make  the  most  of  that  small  stock  of  knowledge 
YouVe  condescended  to  receive  from  me; 
That 's  your  best  chance.     Oh,  you  despise  that !    Oh, 
Prate  then  of  passions  you  have  known  in  dreams, 
Of  huge  experience  gathered  by  the  eye ; 
Be  large  of  aspiration,  pure  in  hope. 
Sweet  in  fond  longings,  but  in  all  things  vague ; 
Breathe  out  your  dreamy  scepticism,  relieved 
By  snatches  of  old  songs.    People  will  like  that,  doubtless. 

VOL.  II.  M 


y-^^.  lec  nie  see,  a  might 
The  Complemental  of 
Tile  Critic  of  Pure  Pra 
The  Antinomies  of  the 
We  cannot  act  without 
And  at  the  same  time^r 
Ergo,  to  act.    Peo])le  m 
Or  you'll  perhaps  teach 
Some  do^mward  turn  yc 
Of  the  broad  highway's 
Teach  youth,  in  a  small 
So  as  to  have  much  time 
This  you  can't  sacrifice. 
Heartily  you  will  not  tak 
Whatever  happen,  don't 
Living  no  life  at  all  ?    Ei 
An  o'eiigrown  baby,  sucki 
Of  instinct,  diy  long  sin 

enough 
For  spoon-meat  surely. 

Until  death  end  you  ?  if  i] 
For  what  it  dops  nr^no  hr. 
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Well,  well, 
I  will  not  peVsecute  you  more,  my  friend. 
Only  do  think,  as  I  observed  before. 
What  can  you  do,  if  I  should  go  away  % 

Di,  Is  the  hour  here,  then  1    Is  the  minute  come— 
The  irreprievable  instant  of  stem  time  1 
O  for  a  few,  few  grains  in  the  running  glass. 
Or  for  some  power  to  hold  them  !    O  for  a  few 
Of  all  that  went  so  wastefully  before  ! 
It  must  be  then,  e'en  now. 

Sp.  (from  within).  It  must,  it  must 

'Tis  common  sense  !  and  human  wit 
Can  claim  no  higher  name  than  it 
Submit,  submit ! 

Necessity !  and  who  shall  dare 

Bring  to  her  feet  excuse  or  prayer  % 

Beware,  beware ! 

We  must,  we  must 

Howe'er  we  turn,  and  pause  and  tremble — 

Howe'er  we  shrink,  deceive,  dissemble— 

Whate'er  our  doubting,  grief,  disgust, 

The  hand  is  on  us,  and  we  must, 

We  must,  we  must. 

'Tis  common  sense,  and  human  wit 

Can  find  no  better  name  than  it 

Submit,  submit ! 


•  .  .  :• 
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And  if  it  wore,  what  t 
I  saw  a  great  light  opt 
And  sleep  or  wake,  uj; 
Out  of  that  light  proct 
Uttering  high  words,  v 
In  me  were  fixed,  and 

When  the  en< 

Callo 
In  our  hands  we  \ 
He  shall  neither  S4 
He  shall  fly  thee, ; 

Call  01 
Call  when  all  gooc 
Of  all  good  sights 
Call  when  hope  an 
And  the  brain  is  si 

Help,  ( 
Call,  and  following 
There  shall  haste,  £ 

Help,  s 
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O,  and  if  thou  dost  not  call, 
Be  but  faithful,  that  is  alL 
Go  right  on,  and  close  behind  thee 
There  shall  follow  still  and  find  thee, 
Help,  sure  help. 


Scene  VIII.— /a  /A;  J^zxa. 

Di.  Not  for  thjr  service,  thou  imperious  fiend  ! 
Not  to  do  thy  work,  or  the  like  of  thine ; 
Not  to  please  thee,  0  base  and  fallen  spirit ! 
But  One  Most  High,  Most  True,  whom  without  thee 
It  seems  I  cannot 

O  the  misery 
That  one  must  truck  and  pactise  with  the  world 
To  gain  the  'vantage-ground  to  assail  it  firom ; 
To  set  upon  the  Giant  one  must  first, 

0  perfidy  !  have  eat  the  Giant's  bread. 
If  I  auboiit,  it  is  but  to  gain  time 

And  anns  and  stature :  'tis  but  to  lie  safe 
Until  the  hour  strike  to  arise  and  slay ; 
*Tis  the  old  story  of  the  adder's  brood 
Feeding  and  nestling  till  the  fangs  be  grown. 
Were  it  not  nobler  done,  then,  to  act  feir. 
To  accept  the  service  with  the  wages,  do 
Frankly  the  devil's  work  for  the  devil's  payl 
O,  but  another  my  allegiance  holds 
Inalienably  his.     How  much  soe'er 

1  might  submit,  it  must  be  to  rebel 
Submit  then  sullenly,  that 's  no  dishonour. 
Yet  I  could  deem  it  better  too  to  starve 
And  die  untraitored.    0,  who  sent  me,  tAotsghl 
Sent  me,  and  to  do  something — O  hard  master ! — 


The  timid  child  that  ck 
A  boy,  will  slight  his  mi 
His  father  too.     There 
Do  we  owe  fathers  noth 
Is  filial  duty  folly  ?    Yet 
*  He  that  loves  father,  m 
Yea,  and  *  the  man  his  p 
The  Ordinance  says,  *  an 
O  man,  behold  thy  wife, 
Adam,  accept  thy  Eve. 

The  tree  exhausts  the  soiJ 
Their  insects  them  :  the  1 
On  what  it  then  o'erthrow 
In  labour's  hand  unscrupt 
Its  first  momentum  on  the 
Which  next  will  be  upturn 
And  am  not  I,  though  I  b 
My  happier  age,  a  kidnap] 
Whom  these  imcircumcise 
Have  by  foul  play  shorn, 
For  what  more  glorious  th 
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He  is  working  out,  his  own  queer  way, 
The  sum  I  set  him  ;  and  this  day 
Will  bring  it,  neither  less  nor  bigger, 
Exact  to  my  predestined  figure. 


Scene  IX. — In  the  Public  Garden, 

Di,  Twenty-one  past — twenty-five  coming  on ; 
One-third  of  life  departed,  nothing  done. 
Out  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness 
That  we  make  friends,  the  Scripture  is  express. 
My  Spirit,  come,  we  will  agree ; 
Content,  you'll  take  a  moiety. 

Sp.  A  moiety,  ye  gods,  he,  he  ! 

DL  Three-quarters  then  1    O  griping  beast ! 
Leave  me  a  decimal  at  least 

Sp,  Oh,  one  of  ten  !  to  infect  the  nine 
And  make  the  devil  a  one  be  mine  ! 
Oh,  one  !  to  jib  all  day,  God  wot, 
When  all  the  rest  would  go  full  trot ! 
One  very  little  one,  eh  1  to  doubt  with. 
Just  to  pause,  think,  and  look  about  with  % 
In  course  !  you  counted  on  no  less — 
You  thought  it  likely  I'd  say  yes  ! 

DL  Be  it  then  thus — since  that  it  must,  it  seems. 

Welcome,  O  world,  henceforth  ;  and  farewell  dreams  \ 

Yet  know,  Mephisto,  know,  nor  you  nor  I 

Can  in  this  matter  either  sell  or  buy  : 

•••••• 

For  the  fee  simple  of  this  trifling  lot       \  \:  •• 

To  you  or  me,  trust  me,  pertaineth  not 


xiiiiiKing  all  lost,  it  m 
In  fact  the  ruin  which 
Thank  Heaven  (or  yoi 
And  we  have  knowledj 
So  your  poor  bargain  t; 
And  make  the  best  of  i 

Sp,  With  reservations 
When  I  had  let  you  off 
However,  I  don't  fear ; 
Brutus  is  honourable,  1 1 
So  mindful  of  the  dues  c 
So  thoughtful  for  his  poo 
So  scrupulous,  considerat 
He  wouldn't  leave  the  de 
If  he  assured  him  he  had 
For  his  good  company  to 
No  matter,  no  matter,  th< 
And  I  for  my  part  will  nc 
With  reservations !  oh !  h 
But  time,  my  friend,  has 
Which  of  us  two  will  clo: 
The  proverb  of  the  Biter 
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But  take  your  pick ;  IVe  got  a  score — 
Never  a  royal  baby  more. 
For  a  brass  plate  upon  a  door 
What  think  you  of  Costnocrator% 

Di,  Tovc  KOfffiOKpaTopaQ  rov  alQyoc  Tovrov. 
And  that  you  are  indeed,  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

Sp,  Ephesians,  aint  it )  near  the  end 
You  dropt  a  word  to  spare  your  friend. 
What  follows,  too,  in  application 
Would  be  absurd  exaggeration. 

Di.  The  Power  of  this  World  !  hateful  unto  God. 

S^.  Cosmarchon  's  shorter,  but  sounds  odd : 
One  wouldn't  like,  even  if  a  true  devil. 
To  be  taken  for  a  vulgar  Jew  devil. 

Di,  Yet  in  all  these  things  we — 'tis  Scripture  too — 
Are  more  than  conquerors,  even  over  you. 

Sp.  Come,  come,  don't  maunder  any  longer. 
Time  tests  the  weaker  and  the  stronger; 
And  we,  without  procrastination, 
Must  set,  you  know,  to  our  vocation. 
O  goodness !  won't  you  find  it  pleasant 
To  own  the  positive  and  present ; 
To  see  yourself  like  people  round, 
And  feel  your  feet  upon  the  ground !    (Exeunt,) 


END   OF  DIPSYCHUS. 
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EPILOGUE  TO   DIPSYCHUS. 
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'  I  don'l  very  well  understand  what  it's  all  about,'  said  my 
uncle.  '  1  won't  say  I  didn't  drop  into  a  doze  while  the 
young  man  was  drivelling  through  his  latter  soliloquies. 
But  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  unmeaning,  vague,  and 
involved ;  and  what  was  most  plain,  was  least  decent  and 
least  moral.' 

'  Dear  sir,'  said  I, '  says  the  proverb — "  Needs  must  wl 
the  devil  drives;"  and  if  the  devil  is  to  speak— 

'  Well,' said  my  uncle,  'why  should  he!  Nobody  asked 
him.  Not  that  he  didn't  say  much  which,  if  only  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  way  he  said  it,  and  that  it  was  he  who  said  ii, 
would  have  been  sensible  enough.' 

'But,  sir,'  said  I,  'perhaps  he  wasn't  a  devil  after  all. 
That's  the  beauty  of  the  poem  ;  nobody  can  say.  You  sec, 
dear  sir,  the  thing  which  it  is  attempted  to  rc])resent  is  the 
conflict  between  the  tender  conscience  and  the  world. 
Now,  the  over-tender  conscience  will,  of  course,  exaggerate 
the  wickedness  of  the  world;  and  the  Spirit  in  my  poem 
may  be  merely  the  hypothesis  or  subjective  imagination 
formed — ' 

'  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  my  dear  boj-,'  interrupted  raj- 
uncle,  'don't  go  into  the  theory  of  it.  If  you're  wrong  in 
it,  it  makes  bad  worse;  if  you're  right,  you  may  be  a  critic, 
but  you  can't  be  a  ])oet.  And  then  you  know  very  well  I 
don't  understand  all  those  new  words.  But  as  for  that,  I 
(|uite  agree  that  consciences  are  much  too  tender  in  your 
generation — schoolboys'  consciences,  too  I  As  my  old  friend 
the  Canon  says  of  the  Wcsiminsicr  students,  "TJieyre  all 
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SO  pious."     It's  all  Arnold's  doing;   he  spoilt  the  public 
schools/  ' 

*  My  dear  uncle/  said  I,  *  how  can  so  venerable  a  sexa- 
genarian utter  so  juvenile  a  paradox  1  How  often  have  I 
not  heard  you  lament  the  idleness  and  listlessness,  the  boor- 
ishness  and  vulgar  tyranny,  the  brutish  manners  alike,  and 
minds — * 

*  Ah,*  said  my  uncle,  *  I  may  have  fallen  in  occasionally 
with  the  talk  of  the  day ;  but  at  seventy  one  begins  to  sec 
clearer  into  the  bottom  of  one's  mind.  In  middle  life  one 
says  so  many  things  in  the  way  of  business.  Not  that  I 
mean  that  the  old  schools  were  perfect,  any  more  than  we 
old  boys  that  were  there.  But  whatever  else  they  Vere  or 
did,  they  certainly  were  in  harmony  with  the  world,  and 
they  certainly  did  not  disqualify  the  country's  youth  for 
after-life  and  the  country's  service.' 

*  But,  my  dear  sir,  this  bringing  the  schools  of  the  country 
into  harmony  with  public  opinion  is  exactly — ' 

*  Don't  interrupt  me  with  public  opinion,  my  dear  nephew; 
you'll  quote  me  a  leading  article  next  "  Young  men  must 
be  young  men,"  as  the  worthy  head  of  your  college  said  to 
me  touching  a  case  of  rustication.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  I, 
"  I  only  wish  to  heaven  they  would  be ;  but  as  for  my  own 
nephews,  they  seem  to  me  a  sort  of  hobbadihoy  cherub, 
too  big  to  be  innocent,  and  too  simple  for  anything  else. 
They're  full  of  the  notion  of  the  world  being  so  wicked, 
and  of  their  taking  a  higher  line,  as  they  call  it  I  only 
fear  they'll  never  take  any  line  at  all."  What  is  the  true 
purpose  of  education?  Simply  to  make  plain  to  the  young 
understanding  the  laws  of  the  life  they  will  have  to  enter. 
For  example — that  lying  won't  do,  thieving  still  less ;  that 
idleness  will  get  punished;  that  if  they  are  cowards,  the 
whole  world  will  be  against  them;  that  if  they  will  have 
their  own  way,  they  must  fight  for  it  As  for  the  conscience, 
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,  I  take  it — such  as  mammas  are  now-a-days,  at 
rate — lias  probably  set  that  agoing  fast  enough  already; 
What  a  blessing  to  see  her  good  little  child  come  back  a 
brave  young  devil-may-care  ! ' 

'  Exactly,  my  dear  sir.     As  if  at  twelve  or  fourteeri  %/ 
round-about  boy,  with  his  three  meals  a  day  inside  him, 
likely  to  be  over-troubled  with  scruples.' 

'  Put  him  tlirough  a  strong  course  of  confirmation  and 
sacraments,  backed  up  with  sermons  and  private  admonitions^ 
and  what  is  much  the  same  as  auricular  confession,  and 
really,  my  de^r  nephew,  I  can't  answer  for  it  but  he  mayn^ 
turn  out  as  great  a  goose  as  you — pardon  me — were  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.' 

'But  to  have  passed  through  that,  my  dear  sir!  surely  that 
can  be  no  barm.' 

'  I  don't  know.  Your  constitutions  don't  seem  to  recover 
it  quite.     We  diti  without  these  foolish  measles  well  enough 

'Westminster  had  its  Cowper,  my  dear  sir;  and  other 
schools  had  theirs  also,  mute  and  inglorious,  but  surely  not 
few,' 

'  Ah,  ah  !  the  beginning  of  troubles.' — 

'You  see,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  not  refer  it  to  Arnold,  at 
all  at  all.     Anything  that  Arnold  did  in  this  direction — ' 

'  Why,  my  dear  boy,  how  often  have  I  not  heard  from 
you,  how  he  used  to  attack  offences,  not  as  offences — the 
right  view — against  discipline,  but  as  sin,  heinous  guilt,  ! 
don't  know  what  beside !  Why  didn't  he  flog  them  and  hoM 
bis  tonguel     Flog  them  he  did,  but  why  preachi ' 

'If  he  did  err  in  this  way,  sir,  which  I  hardly  think,  1 
ascribe  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  real  cause  of  the 
evil  you  complain  of,  which  to  a  certain  extent  I  admit, 
was,  I  take  it,  the  religious  movement  of  the  last  centurj', 
beginning  with  Weileyanism,  and   culminating    at   last   ia 
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Puseyism.  This  over-excitation  of  the  religious  sense,  re- 
sulting in  this  irrational,  almost  animal  irritability  of  con- 
science, was,  in  many  ways,  as  foreign  to  Arnold  as  it  is 
proper  to — '  "^ 

•Well,  well,  my  dear  nephew,  if  you  like  to  make  a 
theory  of  it,  pray  write  it  out  for  yourself  nicely  in  full;  but 
your  poor  old  uncle  does  not  like  theories,  and  is  moreover 
sadly  sleepy.' 

*  Good  night,  dear  uncle,  good  night.  Only  let  me  say 
you  six  more  verses.' 
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D! PSYCH  US  CONTINUED. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

\An  inlcrval  of  thirty  year iP^ 
ScEN'E  I. — In  London.     Dipsychus  in  his  Study. 

Dipsychus.  O  God !  O  God !  and  must  I  stUl  go  oa 
Doing  this  work — I  know  not,  hell's  or  thine; 
And  these  rewards  receiving — sure  not  thine ; 
The  adulation  of  a  foolish  crowd, 
Half  foolish  and  half  greedy ;  upright  judge — 
Lawyer  acute — the  Mansfield  and  the  Hale 
In  one  united  to  bless  modem  Courts. 
O  Godl  O  God!     According  to  the  law. 
With  solemn  face  to  solemn  sentence  fit, 
Doing  the  ju'itice  that  is  hut  half  just; 
Punishing  wrong  that  is  not  truly  wrong  ! 
Administering,  alas,  God  1  not  Thy  law. 

{Knock  at  the  lioor.) 
What?     Is  the  hour  already  for  the  Court) 
Come  in.     Now,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  thy  work- 
{Enter  a  Sen-ant,) 

Srrv,  My  lord,  a  woman  begging  to  be  seen. 

Di.  A  wom.in  begging  to  he  seen  ?     What's  this  ? 
'Tis  not  the  duty  of  your  post,  my  friend. 
To  give  admittance  on  the  busy  days 
Of  a  hard  labourer  in  this  great  world 
To  all  pfior  creatures  begging  to  be  seen. 
Something  unusual  in  it  (     Bid  her  wait 
In  the  room  below,  I'll  see  her  as  I  pass. 
Is  the  horse  diere  ! 
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Serv,  He 's  coming  round,  my  lord. 

DL  Say  I  will  see  her  as  I  pass.        (ExU  Servant) 
I  have  but  one  way  left ;  but  that  one  way, 
On  which  once  entered,  there  is  no  retirni; 
And  as  there's  no  return,  no  looking  back, 
Amidst  the  smoky  tumult  of  this  field 
Whereon,  enlisted  once,  in  arms  we  stand, 
Nor  know,  nor  e'en  remotely  can  divine 
The  sense,  or  purport,  or  the  probable  end. 
One  only  guide  to  our  blind  work  we  keep. 
To  obey  orders,  and  to  fight  it  out 

Some  hapless  sad  petitioner,  no  doubt. 
With  the  true  plaintiveness  of  real  distress. 
Twisting  her  misery  to  a  marketable  lie. 
To  waste  my  close-shorn  interval  of  rest. 
She  came  upon  me  in  my  weaker  thoughts. 
Those  weaker  thoughts  that  still  indeed  recur. 
But  come,  my  servants,  at  a  word  to  go. 

(Enter  Woman) 

What  is  it  1  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  1 
Who  are  you  ^ 

Worn,  Once  you  knew  me  well  enough. 

DL  Oh,  you  !  I  had  been  told  that  you  were  dead. 

Worn,  So  your  creatures  said ; 

But  I  shall  live,  I  think,  till  you  die  too. 

DL  What  do  you  want  ]  Money,  subsistence,  bread  ? 

Worn,  I  wanted  bread,  money,  all  things,  'tis  true. 
But  wanted,  above  all  things,  to  see  you. 

DL  This  cannot  be.     What  has  been  done  is  o'er. 
You  have  no  claim  or  right  against  me  more; 
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I  have  dealt  justly  with  you  to  the  utterroost- 

Wom.  I  did  not  come  to  say  you  were  unjust — 
I  came  to  see  you  only. 

Di.  Hear  me  now. 

Remember,  it  was  not  the  marriage  vow. 
Nor  promise  e'er  of  chaste  fidelity. 
That  joined  us  thirty  years  ago  in  a  tie 
Which  I,  I  think,  scarce  sought     It  was  not  I 
That  took  your  innocence;  you  spoiled  me  of  mine. 
And  yet,  as  though  the  vow  had  been  diving  ^^^ 
Was  I  not  faithful  1  Were  you  so  to  me  1       ^^H 
Had  you  been  white  in  spotless  purity,  ^^^| 

Could  I  have  clung  to  you  more  faithfidlyl 
I  left  you,  after  wrongs  I  blush  with  shame 
E'en  now  through  all  my  fifty  years  to  name. 
I  left  you ;  yet  I  stinted  still  my  ease, — 
Curtailed  my  pleasures — toil  still  extra  toil, — 
To  repay  you  for  what  you  never  gave. 
Is  it  not  true? 

Worn.  Go  on,  say  all  and  more. 

Upon  this  body,  as  the  basis,  lies 
The  ladder  that  has  raised  you  to  the  skies. 

Di.  Is  that  so  much  %  am  1  indeed  so  high  f 
Am  I  not  rather 

The  slave  and  servant  of  the  wretched  world. 
Liveried  and  finely  dressed — yet  all  the  same 
A  menial  and  lacquey  seeking  jilace 
For  hire,  and  for  his  hire's  sake  doing  work? 

Worn.  I  do  not  know ;  you  liavc  wife  and  child,  1  km 
Domestic  comfort  and  a  noble  name, 
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And  people  speak  in  my  ears  too  your  praise. 
O  man,  O  man  !  do  you  not  know  in  your  heart 
It  was  for  this  you  came  to  me — 
It  was  for  this  I  took  you  to  my  breast  1 

0  man,  man,  man  ! 

You  come  to  us  with  your  dalliance  in  the  street. 
You  pay  us  with  your  miserable  gold, 
You  do  not  know  how  in  the 

Du  (looks  at  his  watcH),    You  must  go  now.    Justice 
calls  me  elsewhere ; 
Justice — ^might  keep  you  here. 
You  may  return  again ;  stay,  let  me  see — 
Six  weeks  to-morrow  you  shall  see  me  again ; 
Now  you  must  go.     Do  you  need  money?  here. 
It  is  your  due  :  take  it,  that  you  may  live ; 
And  see  me,  six  weeks  from  to-morrow,  elsewhere. 

Worn,  I  will  not  go ; 

You  must  stay  here  and  hear  me,  or  I  shall  die ! 
It  were  ill  for  you  that  I  should. 

Di,  What !  shall  the  nation  wait? 

Woman,  if  I  have  wronged  you,  it  was  for  good — 
Good  has  come  of  it     Lo,  I  have  done  some  work. 
Over  the  blasted  and  the  blackened  spot 
Of  our  unhappy  and  unhallowed  deed 

1  have  raised  a  mausoleum  of  such  acts 
As  in  this  world  do  honoiu:  unto  me. 
But  in  the  next  to  thee. 

Worn,  Hear  me,  I  cannot  go  ! 

Di,  It  cannot  be ;  the  court,  the  nation  waits. 
Is  not  the  work,  too,  yours  1 

Worn,  I  go,  to  die  this  night ! 

VOL.  II.  N 


ironi.  I.isten ;  before  I  die,  one  word !  In  old  times  1 
Yoj  called  me  Pleasure — -my  name  now  is  GuilL 


Scene  II. — In  Watminster  Hall. 

I  //  Barrister.  They  say  the  Lord  Chief  J  usdce  is  tinw^a 

Did  you  observe  how,  after  that  decision 

Which  all  the  world  admired  so,  suddenly 

He  became  pale  and  looked  in  the  air  and  staggered, 

As  if  some  phantom  floated  on  his  eyes! 

He  is  B  strange  man. 

Bar.  2.  He  is  unwell,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that, 
But  why  or  how  is  quite  another  (jiiestion. 
It  is  odd  to  find  so  stem  and  strong  a  man 
Give  way  before  he  's  sixty.     Many  a  mind. 
Apparently  less  vigorous  than  his, 
Has  kept  its  full  judicial  faculty, 
And  sat  the  woolsack  past  threescore  and  ten. 

ffar.  3.  No  business  to  be  doue  to-day.   Have  you  heanl 
The  Chief  Justice  is  lying  dangerously  ill! 
Apoplexy,  paralysis,  Hea\en  knows  what^some  seizure. 

/far.  I.  Heavens  !  that  will  be  a  loss  indued  ! 

Bar.  3.  A  loss 

Which  will  be  some  one's  gain,  however. 

Bar.  I.  Not  the  nation's, 

If  this  sage  Chancellor  give  it  to . 

But  is  he  really  sure  to  die,  do  you  thinkl 

£ar.  3.  A  very  sudden  and  very  alarming  attack. 
And  now  you  know  to  the  full  as  much  as  I, 
Or,  as  I  fanc)',  any  lawyer  here. 
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Bar,  2.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  early  lifet 

Bar.  I.  My  father  knew  him  at  college :  a  reading  man, 
The  quietest  of  the  quiet,  shy  and  timid. 
And  college  honours  past, 
No  one  believed  he  ever  would  do  anything. 

Bar,  2,  He  was  a  moral  sort  of  prig,  IVe  heard, 
Till  he  was  twenty-five ;  and  even  then 
He  never  entered  into  life  as  most  men. 
That  is  the  reason  why  he  fails  so  soon. 
It  takes  high  feeding  and  a  well-taught  conscience 
To  breed  your  mighty  hero  of  the  law. 
So  much  the  worse  for  him ;  so  much  the  better 
For  all  expectants  now. 

Bar,  3.  For ,  for  one. 

Bar,  2,  Well,  there'll  be  several  changes,  as  I  think. 
Not  that  I  think  the  shock  of  new  promotion 
Will  vibrate  quite  perceptibly  down  here. 
There  was  a  story  that  I  once  was  told, 
Some  woman  that  they  used  to  tease  him  with. 

Bar,  I.  He  grew  too  stem  for  teasing  before  long ; 
A  man  with  greater  power  of  what  I  think 
They  call,  in  some  new  sense  of  the  word,  Repulsion, 
I  think  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life. 

Bar,  2,  A  most  forbidding  man  in  private  life, 
IVe  always  heard.    ^Vhat  's  this  new  news? 

Bar,  4.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  resigned. 

Bar,  I,  2,  3.  Is  it  true? 

Really?     Quite  certain? 

Bar,  4.  Publicly  announced, 

N  2 
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You're  quite  behind.     Most  probably  ere  this 
The  Tinus  has  got  it  in  a  new  edition. 

Scene  III. — Dipsyehus  in  his  i>am  house,  ahne. 

Di.  She  will  come  yet,  I  think,  although  she  said 
She  would  go  hence  and  die  ;  I  cannot  tell. 
Should  I  have  made  the  nation's  business  wail, 
That  I  might  listen  to  an  old  sad  tale 
Uselessly  iterated!     Ah — ah  me  ! 
I  am  grown  weak  indeed ;  those  old  black  thoughts 
No  raore  as  servants  at  ray  bidding  go, 
But  as  stem  tyrants  look  me  in  the  face. 
And  mock  my  reason's  inefficient  hand 
That  sways  to  wave  them  hence. 

Sen<.  You  rung,  my  lord! 

Di.  Come  here,  my  friend.     The  woman. 

A  be^ar-woman,  whom  six  weeks  ago, 
As  you  remember,  you  admitted  to  me, 
You  may  admit  again  if  she  returns.         \Exit  S<-n'a/i/. 

Will  she  return  1  or  did  she  die)     I  searched 
Newspaper  columns  through  to  find  a  trace 
Of  some  poor  corpse  discovered  in  the  Thames, 
Weltering  in  filth  or  stranded  on  the  shoals. 

'  You  called  me  Pleasure  once,  I  now  am  Guih.' 

Is  that  her  voice  ?— 

'  Once  Pleasure  and  now  Guilt— and  after  this 

Guilt  evermore.'     I  hear  her  voice  again. 

'Once  Guilt,  but  now' — I  know  not  what  it  says; — 

Some  word  in  some  strange  language,  that  my  ears 

Have  ne\'er  heard,  yet  seem  to  long  to  know. 

'Once  Pleasure  and  now  Guilt,  and  after  this' — 

■Wliat  does  she  say  ? —     .... 
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Duty — that 's  to  say,  complying. 

With  whate'er  's  expected  here  ; 
On  your  unknown  cousin's  dying. 

Straight  be  ready  with  the  tear; 
Upon  etiquette  relying. 
Unto  usage  nought  denying, 
Lend  your  waist  to  be  embraced, 

Blush  not  even,  never  fear  ; 
Claims  of  kith  and  kin  connection, 

Claims  of  manners  honour  still, 
Ready  money  of  affection 

Pay,  whoever  drew  the  bill. 
With  the  form  conrorming  duly. 
Senseless  what  it  meaneth  truly, 
Go  to  church— the  world  require  you, 

To  balls — the  world  require  you  too, 
And  marry — papa  and  mamma  desire  you, 

And  your  sisters  and  schoolfellows  do. 
Duty — 'tis  to  take  on  trust 
What  things  are  good,  aud  right,  and  just ; 

And  whether  indeed  they  be  or  be  not, 

Try  not,  test  not,  feel  not,  see  not : 

'Tis  walk  and  dance,  sit  down  and  rise 

By  leading,  opening  ne'er  your  eyes ; 
Stunt  sturdy  limbs  that  Nature  gave, 
And  be  drawn  in  a  Bath  chair  along  to  the  grave. 
'Tis  the  stem  and  prompt  suppressing, 

As  an  obvious  deadly  sin. 
All  the  questing  and  the  guessing 

Of  the  soul's  own  soul  within : 
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'Ti.s  the  coward  acquiescence 

In  a  destiny's  behest, 
To  a  shade  by  terror  made, 
Sacrificing,  aye,  the  essence 

Of  all  that 's  truest,  noblest,  best : 
'Tis  the  blind  non-recognition 

Or  of  goodness,  truth,  or  beauty, 
Save  by  precept  and  submission  ; 

Moral  blank,  and  moral  void, 

Life  at  vciy  birth  destroyed. 
Atrophy,  esinanitionl 
Duty! 
Ye.i,  by  duty's  prime  condition 

Pure  nonentity  of  duty! 


LIFE  IS  STRUGGLE. 

To  WEAR  out  heart,  and  nerves,  and  brain. 
And  give  oneself  a  world  of  ])ain  ; 
Be  ea^er,  angry,  fierce,  and  hot, 
Imperious,  supple^God  knows  what, 
For  what 's  all  one  to  have  or  not ; 
O  false,  unwise,  absurd,  and  vain  ! 
For  'tis  not  joy,  it  is  not  gain. 
It  is  not  in  itself  a  bliss, 
Only  it  is  precisely  this 
That  keeps  us  all  aJive. 

To  say  we  truly  feel  the  pain. 
And  (iiiite  arc  sinking  with  the  strain  ;— 
Entirely,  simply,  undeceived, 
Believe,  and  say  we  ne'er  believed 
The  object,  e'en  were  it  achieved. 
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A  thing  we  e'er  had  cared  to  keep  ; 
With  heart  and  soul  to  hold  it  cheap, 
And  then  to  go  and  try  it  again ; 
0  false,  unwise,  absurd,  and  vain  I 
O,  'tis  not  joy,  and  'tis  not  bliss, 
Only  it  is  precisely  this 

That  keeps  us  still  alive. 


IN  THE   GREAT  METROPOLIS. 

Each  foi-  himself  is  still  the  rule : 
We  leam  it  when  we  go  to  school — 
The  devil  take  the  hindmost,  O I 

And  when  the  schoolboys  grow  to  men, 
In  life  they  leam  it  o'er  again— 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost,  O ! 

For  in  the  church,  and  at  the  bar, 
On  'Charge,  at  court,  where'er  they  are. 
The  devil  takes  the  hindmost,  O I 

Husband  for  husband,  wife  for  wife, 
Are  careful  that  in  married  life 

The  devil  takes  the  hindmost,  O ! 

From  youth  to  age,  whate'er  the  game, 

The  unvarying  practice  is  the  same— 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost,  O ! 

And  after  death,  we  do  not  know, 
But  scarce  can  doubt,  where'er  we  go. 
The  devil  takes  the  hindmost,  O I 

Ti  rol  de  rol,  ti  rol  de  ro, 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost.  0 1 
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THE  LATEST  DECALOGUE. 

Thou  shalt  have  one  God  only;  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two  1 
No  graven  images  may  be 
^Vorshipped,  except  ihe  currency ; 
Swear  not  at  all ;  for,  for  (hy  curse 
Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse  : 
Al  church  on  Sunday  to  attend 
Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend: 
Honour  thy  parents  ;  that  is,  all 
From  whom  advancement  may  befall ; 
Tlinu  shalt  not  kill .;  but  need'st  not  striv 
Officiously  to  keep  alive  : 
Do  not  adultery  commit ; 
AdvanLige  rarely  comes  of  it : 
Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  an  empty  feat, 
When  it 's  so  lucrative  to  cheat : 
Bear  not  false  witness  ;  let  the  lie 
Have  time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly : 
Thou  shah  not  covet,  but  tradition 
Apjiroves  all  forms  of  competition. 


THE   QUESTIO.V/.VG  SPIRIT. 

The  human  spirits  saw  1  on  a  day, 
Sitting  and  looking  each  a  different  way  ; 
And  hardly  tasking,  subtly  questioning. 
Another  spirit  went  around  the  ring 
To  each  and  each ;  and  as  he  ceased  his  say, 
Eacli  after  each,  I  heard  them  singly  sing, 
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Some  querulously  high,  some  sofUy,  sadly  low, 

We  know  not — what  avails  to  knowl 

We  know  not — wherefore  need  we  know  7 

This  answer  gave  they  still  unto  his  suin^ 

We  know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  are  doing. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  these  things  only  seem  % — 

I  know  not,  let  me  dream  my  dream. 

Are  dust  and  ashes  fit  to  make  a  treasure  7— 

1  know  not,  let  me  take  my  pleasure. 

What  shall  avail  the  knowledge  thou  hast  sought  1 — 

I  know  not,  let  nie  think  my  thought 

What  is  the  end  of  strife  % — 

I  know  not,  let  me  live  my  life. 

How  many  days  or  e'er  thou  mean'st  to  move) — 

I  know  not,  let  me  love  my  love. 

Were  not  things  old  once  newl — 

I  know  not,  let  me  do  as  others  do. 

And  when  the  rest  were  over  past, 

I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty,  said  the  last 

Thy  duty  do  1  rejoined  the  voice, 
Ah,  do  it,  do  it,  and  rejoice  ; 
But  shall  thou  then,  when  all  is  done, 
Enjoy  a  love,  embrace  a  beauty 
Like  these,  that  may  be  seen  and  won 
In  life,  whose  course  will  then  be  run ; 
Or  wilt  thou  be  where  there  is  none  ) 
I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty. 

And  taking  up  the  word  around,  above,  below. 
Some  querulously  high,  some  softly,  sadly  low. 
We  know  not,  sang  they  all.  nor  ever  need  we  know  ! 
We  know  not,  sang  they,  what  avails  to  know ) 
Whereat  the  questioning  spirit,  some  short  space. 
Though  unabashed,  stood  quiet  in  his  place. 
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But  as  the  echoing  chorus  died  away 
And  to  their  dreams  the  rest  returned  apace, 
By  the  one  spirit  I  saw  him  kneeling  low, 
And  in  a  silvery  whisper  heard  him  say: 
Truly,  thou  know'st  not,  and  thou  nced'st  not  k 
Hope  only,  hope  thou,  and  believe  alway ; 
I  also  know  not,  and  I  need  not  know. 
Only  with  questionings  pass  I  to  and  fro, 
Per])lexing  these  that  sleep,  and  in  their  folly 
Imbreeding  doubt  and  sceptic  melancholy  ; 
Till  that,  their  dreams  deserting,  they  with  me 
Come  all  to  this  true  ignorance  and  thee. 


BETHESDA. 
A   SEQUEL. 

I  SAW  again  the  spirits  on  a  day. 
Where  on  the  earth  in  mournful  case  they  lay  ; 
Five  porches  were  there,  and  a  pool,  and  round. 
Huddling  in  blankets,  strewn  upon  the  ground, 
Tied-up  and  bandaged,  weary,  sore  and  spent. 
The  maimed  and  halt,  diseased  and  impotent 

For  a  great  angel  came,  'tivas  said,  and  stirred 
The  pool  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  word 
Was,  with  this  people  of  the  sick,  that  they 
Who  in  the  waters  here  their  limbs  should  lay 
Before  the  motion  on  the  surface  ceased 
Should  of  their  torment  straightway  be  released. 
So  with  shnuik  bodies  and  with  heads  down-dropt. 
Stretched  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  pillars  propt. 
Watching  by  day  and  listening  through  the  night, 
They  filled  the  place,  a  miserable  sight. 
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And  I  beheld  that  on  the  stony  floor 
He  too,  that  spoke  of  duty  once  before, 
No  otherwise  than  others  here  to-day, 
Foredone  and  sick  and  sadly  muttering  lay. 

*  I  know  not,  I  will  do — ^what  is  it  I  would  say  % 
What  was  that  word  which  once  sufficed  alone  for  all, 
Which  now  I  seek  in  vain,  and  never  can  recall  1  * 
And  then,  as  weary  of  in  vain  renewing 

His  question,  thus  his  mournful  thought  pursuing, 

*  I  know  not,  I  must  do  as  other  men  are  doing.' 

But  what  the  waters  of  that  pool  might  be. 

Of  Lethe  were  they,  or  Philosophy ; 

And  whether  he,  long  waiting,  did  attain 

Deliverance  from  the  burden  of  his  pain 

There  with  the  rest ;  or  whether,  yet  before, 

Some  more  diviner  stranger  passed  the  door 

With  his  small  company  into  that  sad  place. 

And,  breathing  hope  into  the  sick  man's  face, 

Bade  him  take  up  his  bed,  and  rise  and  go. 

What  the  end  were,  and  whether  it  were  so, 

Further  than  this  I  saw  not,  neither  know. 
1849 


HOPE  EVERMORE  AND  BELIEVE! 

Hope  evermore  and  believe,  O  man,  for  e'en  as  thy  thought 
So  are  the  things  that  thou  see'st;  e'en  as  thy  hope  and 
belief. 
Cowardly  art  thou  and  timid?  they  rise  to  provoke  thee 
against  them. 
Hast  thou  courage  I  enough,  see  them  exulting  to  yield. 


All,  with    one   varying 
subdue  ; 
Still  for  their  Conqueror 
conquered 
(Rapture  they  will  not  fc 
Still,  when  resisting  and  r. 
him, 

{Fear  not,  retire  not,  O  nr 
Go  from  the  east  to  the 
,  direct  thee. 

Go  with  the  girdle  of  ma 
[  Not  for  the  gain  of  the  gol 

the  having, 
But  for  the  joy  of  the  de« 
Go  with  the  spiritual  life,  th< 
With  the  great  girdle  of  G 

Go ;  say  not  in  thy  heart,  i 
plished, 
Were  the  wild  impulse  al 
good  ! 
Go,  when  the  instinct  is  sti 
com])lisbe(l, 
Wliat  thou   liast   douc  an* 
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BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  HAVE  NOT  SEEN! 

O  HAPPY  they  whose  hearts  receive 
The  implanted  word  with  faith  ;  believe 
Because  their  fathers  did  before, 
Because  they  learnt,  and  ask  no  more 
High  triumphs  of  convictions  wrought, 
And  won  by  individual  thought. 
The  joy,  delusive  oft,  but  keen. 
Of  having  with  our  own  eyes  seen, 
What  if  they  have  not  felt  nor  known  ? 
An  amplitude  instead  they  own, 
By  no  self-binding  ordinance  prest 
To  toil  in  labour  they  detest : 
By  no  deceiving  reasoning  tied 
Or  this  or  that  way  to  decide. 

O  happy  they  !  above  their  head 
The  glory  of  the  unseen  is  spread  ; 
Their  happy  heart  is  free  to  range 
Thro'  largest  tracts  of  pleasant  change ; 
Their  intellects  encradled  lie 
In  boundless  possibility. 
For  impulses  of  varying  kinds 
The  Ancient  Home  a  lodging  finds  : 
Each  appetite  our  nature  breeds, 
It  meets  with  viands  for  its  needs. 

O  happy  they  !  nor  need  they  fear 
The  wordy  strife  that  rages  near : 
All  reason  wastes  by  day,  and  more, 
Will  instinct  in  a  night  restore. 
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O  happy,  so  their  state  but  give 
A  clue  by  which  a  man  can  live ; 
O  blest,  unless  'tis  proved  by  feet 
A  dream  impossible  to  act 


COLD  COMFORT. 

Say,  will  it,  when  our  hairs  are  grey, 

And  wintry  sims  half  light  the  day. 

Which  cheering  hope  and  strengthening  trust 

Have  left,  departed,  turned  to  dust, — 

Say,  will  it  soothe  lone  years  to  extract 

From  fitful  shows  with  sense  exact 

Their  sad  residuum,  small,  of  fact  ? 

Will  trembling  nerves  their  solace  find 

In  plain  conclusions  of  the  mind  ? 

Or  errant  fancies  fond,  that  still 

To  fretful  motions  prompt  the  will, 

Repose  upon  effect  and  cause. 

And  action  of  unvarying  laws. 

And  human  life's  familiar  doom. 

And  on  the  all-concluding  tomb. 

Or  were  it  to  our  kind  and  race. 
And  our  instructed  selves,  disgrace 
To  wander  then  once  more  in  you. 
Green  fields,  beneath  the  pleasant  blue  ; 
To  dream  as  we  were  used  to  dream, 
And  let  things  be  whatever  they  seem  ? 

O  feeble  shapes  of  beggars  grey 
That,  tottering  on  the  public  way, 
Die  out  in  doting,  dim  decay. 
Is  it  to  you  when  all  is  past 
Our  would-be  wisdom  turns  at  last  1 
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SEHNSUCHT. 

Whence  are  ye,  vague  desires, 
Which  cany  men  along. 
However  proud  and  strong  j 
Which,  having  ruled  to-day, 
To-morrow  pass  away  ? 

Whence  are  ye,  vague  desires  % 
Whence  are  ye  1 

Which  women,  yielding  to. 
Find  still  so  good  and  true ; 
So  true,  so  good  to-day. 
To-morrow  gone  away. 
Whence  are  ye,  vague  desires  % 
Whence  are  ye ! 

From  seats  of  bliss  above. 
Where  angels  sing  of  love ; 
From  subtle  airs  around, 
Or  from  the  vulgar  ground, 
AVhence  are  ye,  vague  desires  % 
Whence  are  ye  T 

A  message  from  the  blest. 
Or  bodily  unrest; 
A  call  to  heavenly  good, 
A  fever  in  the  blood  : 
^Vhat  are  ye,  vague  desires  ? 
What  are  yel 

Which  men  who  know  you  best 
Are  proof  against  the  least. 
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Was  some  good  end  designed 
For  man  and  womankind ; 
Ah  yet !  ye  vague  desires, 
Ah  yet  I 

The  petds  of  to-day, 
To-morrow  fallen  away, 
Shall  something  leave  instead, 
To  live  when  they  are  dead  ; 
When  you,  ye  vague  desires, 
Have  vanished ; 

A  something  to  survive. 
Of  you  though  it  derive 
Apparent  earthly  birth. 
But  of  far  other  worth 
Than  you,  ye  vague  desires, 
Than  you. 


HIGH  ANI>  LOW. 

The  grasses  green  of  sweet  content 
That  spring,  no  matter  high  or  low, 
Where'er  a  living  thing  can  grow, 
On  chilly  hilb  and  nx:ky  rent, 
And  by  the  lowly  streamlet's  side — 
Oh  !  why  did  e'er  I  turn  from  these  1 — 
The  lordly,  tall,  umbrageous  trees, 
That  stand  in  high  aspiring  pride. 
With  massive  bulk  on  high  sustain 
A  world  of  boughs  with  leaf  and  fhiits, 
And  drive  their  wide-extending  roots 
Deep  down  into  the  subject  plain. 
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Oil,  what  with  these  had  I  to  do ! — 

That  germs  of  things  above  their  kind 

May  live,  pent  op  and  close  confined 

in  humbler  forms,  it  may  be  tme ; 

Vet  great  is  that  which  gives  our  lot ; 

High  laws  and  powers  our  will  tt^scend. 

And  not  for  this,  till  time  do  end, 

Shall  any  be  what  he  is  not. 

>^ch  in  its  place,  as  each  was  sent, 

J  ust  nature  ranges  side  by  side ; 

Alike  the  oak  tree's  lofty  pride 

And  grasses  green  of  Stt'eet  content.  . 


ALL   /S  IFELL. 

Whatf.'er  you  dream  with  doubt  possest, 
Kccj),  keep  it  snug  within  your  breast, 
And  lay  you  down  and  take  your  rest ; 
Forget  in  skrp  (lie  doubt  nnd  pain. 
And  whuii  you  wake,  to  work  again. 
The  win<l  it  blows,  the  vessel  goes, 
And  where  and  whither,  no  one  knows, 

'Twill  ail  be  well :  no  need  of  care  ; 
Though  how  it  will,  and  when,  ancl  where, 
We  cannot  see,  and  can't  declare. 
In  spile  of  dreams,  in  spite  of  thought, 
'Tis  not  in  vain,  and  not  for  nought, 
The  wind  it  blows,  the  ship  it  goes, 
Though  where  and  whither,  no  one  knows. 


I 
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trdvra  pil-  ovStv  fihtt. 

Upon  the  water,  in  the  boat, 
I  sit  and  sketch  as  down  I  float : 
The  stream  is  wide,  the  view  is  fair, 
I  sketch  it  looking  backward  there. 

The  stream  is  strong,  and  as  I  sit 
And  view  the  picture  that  we  quit. 
It  flows  and  flows,  and  bears  the  boat. 
And  I  sit  sketching  as  we  floaL 

Each  pointed  height,  each  wavy  line, 
To  new  and  other  forms  combine ; 
Proportions  vary,  colours  fade, 
And  all  the  landscape  is  remade. 

Depicted  neither  far  nor  near. 
And  larger  there  and  smaller  here. 
And  varying  down  from  old  to  new. 
E'en  I  can  hardly  think  it  true- 
Yet  still  I  look,  and  still  I  sit. 
Adjusting,  shaping,  altering  it ; 
And  still  the  current  bears  the  boat 
And  me,  still  sketching  as  I  float 

Still  as  I  sit^  with  something  new 
The  foreground  intercepts  my  view ; 
Even  the  distant  mountain  range 
From  the  first  moment  suffers  change. 
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IN  A  LONDON  SQUARE. 

Put  forth  thy  leaf,  thou  lofly  plane, 

East  wind  and  frost  are  safely  gone ; 
With  zephyr  mild  and  balmy  rain 

The  summer  comes  serenely  on ; 
Earth,  air,  and  sun  and  skies  combine 

To  promise  all  that 's  kind  and  fair : — 
But  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine, 

Be  still,  contain  thyself,  and  bear. 

December  days  were  brief  and  chill, 

The  winds  of  March  were  wild  and  drear, 
And,  nearing  and  receding  still, 

Spring  never  would,  we  thought,  be  here. 
The  leaves  that  burst,  the  suns  that  shine. 

Had,  not  the  less,  their  certain  date  :— 
And  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine. 

Be  still,  refrain  thyself,  and  wait 


THE 
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A    LONG-VACATION     PASTORAL. 


Nunc  formostssimus  annus 
Ite  mecB  felix  quofidam  pecus^  ite  camena. 
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Socii  craiera  corenant. 

It  was  the  afternoon;  and  the  sports  were  now  at  the 

ending. 
Long  had  the  stone  been  put,  tree  cast,  and  thrown  the 

hammer ; 
Up  the  perpendicular  hill,  Sir  Hector  so  called  it, 
Eight  stout  gilhes  had  run,  with  speed  and  agilitjr  won- 
drous; 
Run  too  the  course  on  the  level  had  been;  the  leaping  was 

over: 
Last  in  the  show  of  dress,  a  novelty  recently  added. 
Noble  ladies  their  prizes  adjudged  for  costume  that  was 

perfect, 
Turning  the  clansmen  about,  as  they  stood  with  upraised 

elbows; 
Bowing  their    eye-glassed  brows,  and  fingering  kilt  and 

sporran. 
It  was  four  of  the  dock,  and  the  sports  were  come  to  the 

ending, 
Therefore  the  Oxford  party  went  off  to  adom  for  the  dinner. 
Be  it  recorded  in  song  who  was  first,  who  last,  in  dressing. 
Hope  was  first,  black-tied,  white-waistcoated,  simple,  His 

Honour ; 
For  the  postman  made  out  he  was  heir  to  the  earldom  of 

Ilay 


the  cottage ; 
Always  His  Honour  at  leasi 

Hay. 
Hope  was  first,  His  Honour 

Tutor. 
Still  more  plain  the  Tutor,  the 
White-tied,  clerical,  silent,  witl 
Formal,  unchanged,  of  black  c 

ing  beneath  it ; 
Skilful  in  Ethics  and  Logic,  in 
SAady  in   Latin,  said  Lindsay 

Aldrich. 
Somewhat  more  splendid  in 

a  lady, 
Lindsay   succeeded;    the  live 

Lindsay, 
Lindsay  the  ready  of  speech,  tl 
This  was  his  title  from  Adam 

invented, 
Who  in  three  weeks  had  ere; 

party; 
This  was  his  title  from  Adam, 
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Arthur  they  called  him  for  love  and  for  euphony ;  they  had 

been  bathing, 
A\1iere  in  the  morning  was  custom,  where  over  a  ledge  of 

granite 
Into  a  granite  basin  the  amber  torrent  descended, 
Only  a  step  from  the  cottage,  the  road  and  larches  between 

them. 
Hewson  and  Hobbes  followed  quick  upon  Adam;  on  them 

followed  Arthur. 
Airlie  descended  the  last,  effulgent  as  god  of  Olympus ; 
Blue,  perceptibly  blue,  was  the  coat  that  had  white  silk 

facings. 
Waistcoat  blue,  coral-buttoned,  the  white  tie  finely  adjusted. 
Coral  moreover  the  studs  on  a  shirt  as  of  crochet  of  women : 
When  the  fourwheel  for  ten  minutes  already  had  stood  at 

the  gateway. 
He,  like  a  god,  came  leaving  his  ample  Olympian  chamber. 
And  in  the  fourwheel  they  drove  to  the  place  of  the 

clansmen's  meeting. 
So  in  the  fourwheel  they  came ;  and  Donald  the  innkeeper 

showed  them 
Up  to  the  bam  where  the  dinner  should  be.     Four  tables 

were  in  it; 
Two  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  a  little  upraised  from  the 

level, 
These  for  Chairman  and  Croupier,  and  gentry  fit  to  be  with 

them, 
Two  lengthways  in   the  midst  for  keeper  and  gillie  and 

peasant 
Here  were  clansmen  many  in  kilt  and  bonnet  assembled, 
Keepers  a  dozen  at  least ;  the  Marquis's  targeted  gillies ; 
Pipers  five  or  six,  among  them  the  young  one,  the  drunkard; 
Many  with  silver  brooches,  and  some  with  those  brilliant 

crystals 
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Found  amid  granite-dust  on  the  fros^  scalp  of  the  Caim- 
Gonn; 

But  with  snuff-boxes  all,  and  all  of  them  using  the  boxes. 

Here  too  were  Catholic  Priest,  and  Established  MimstS 
standing; 

Ca!holic    Priest;    for    many  still    clung    to    the  Ande 
Worship, 

And  Sir  Hector's  father  himself  had  built  them  a  chapel  ; 

So  stood  Priest  and  Minister,  near  to  each  other,  but  stlent 

One  to  say  grace  before,  the  other  after  the  dinner. 

Hither  anon  too  came  the  shrewd,  ever-ciphering  Factor, 

Hither  anon  the  Attach^,  the  Guardsman  mute  and  statelj; 

Hither  from  lodge  and  bothie  in  all  the  adjoining  shootingi 

Members  of  Parliament  many,  forgetful  of  votes  and  blue- 
books. 

Here,    amid   heathery  hills,  upon    beast  and   bird   of  the 
forest 

Venting  the  murderous  spleen  of  the  endless  Railway  Com- 
mittee. 

Hither   the    Marquis    of    Ayr,    and    Dalgarnish    Ear!   and 
Croupier, 

And  at  their  side,  amid  murmurs  of  welcome,  long-looked- 
for,  himself  too 

Eager,  the  grey,  but  boy-hearted  Sir  Hector,  the  Chief  and 
the  Chairman. 
Then  was  the  dinner  served,  and  the  Minister  prayed  for 
a  blessing. 

And  to  the  viands  before  them  with  knife  and  with  fork 
they  beset  them : 

Venison,  the  red  and  the  roe,  with  mutton;  and  grouse 
succeeding; 

Such  was  the  feast,  with  whisky  of  course,  and  at  top  and 

bottom 
Small  decanters  of  sheny,  not  overchoice,  for  the  gentr)-,         I 
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So  to  the  viands  before  them  with  laughter  and  chat  they 

beset  them. 
And,  when  on  flesh  and  on  fowl  had  appetite  duly  been 

sated, 
Up  rose  the  Catholic  Priest  and  returned  God  thanks  for 

the  dinner. 
Then  on  all  tables  were  set  black  bottles  of  well-mixed 

toddy, 
And,  with  the  bottles  and  glasses  before  them,  they  sat, 

digesting, 
Talking,   enjoying,   but  chiefly  awaiting   the  toasts   and 

speeches. 

Spare  me,  O  great  Recollection!  for  words  to  the  task 

were  unequal. 
Spare  me,  O  mistress  of  Song!  nor  bid  me  remember 

minutely 
All  that  was  said  and  done  o'er  the  well-mixed  tempting 

toddy; 
How  were   healths   proposed   and   drunk  'with   all  the 

honours,' 
Glasses  and  bonnets  waving,  and  three-times-three  thrice 

over. 
Queen,  and  Prince,  and  Army,  and  Landlords  all,  and 

Keepers; 
Bid  me  not,  grammar  defying,  repeat  from  granmiar-defiers 
Long  constructions  strange  and  plusquam-Thucydidean ; 
Tell  how,  as  sudden  torrent  in  time  of  speat*  in  the  moun- 
tain 
Hurries  six  ways  at  once,  and  takes  at  last  to  the  roughest, 
Or  as  the  practised  rider  at  Astley's  or  Franconi's 
Skilfully,  boldly  bestrides  many  steeds  at  once  in  the  gallop. 
Crossing  from  this  to  that,  with  one  leg  here,  one  yonder, 

*  Flood. 


Floundering  on  through  gam 

Gossip  of  neighbouring  fore: 

Anticipation  of  royal  visit,  si 

Swore  he  would  never  abar 

deer-stalking ; 

How,  too,  more  brief,  and 

accent. 
Highland  peasants  gave    cc 

nobles. 
Two  orations  alone  the  memc 
For  at  the  banquet's  close  sp£ 
Somewhat  husky  with  praises 
Pleasant  to  him  and  to  th< 

soldiers 
Whom  he  erst  led  in  the  fi. 

ready,  though  weary, 
Up  to  them  rose  and  spoke 

taiii  :— 
Fill  up  your  glasses,  my  fi 

the  honours ! 
There  was  a  toast  I  forgot, 

homes  have 


A   1 
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So  he  said,  and  the  cheers  ensued,  and  all  the  honours, 
All  our  Collegians  were  bowed  to,  the  Attach^  detecting  His 

Honour, 
Guardsman    moving    to  Arthur,   and  Marquis  sidling  to 

Airlie, 
And  the  small  Piper  below  getting  up  and  nodding  to 

Lindsay. 
But,  while  the  healths  were  being  drunk,  was  much  tribu- 
lation and  trouble, 
Nodding  and  beckoning  across,  observed  of  Attach^  and 

Guardsman: 
Adam  wouldn't  speak,— indeed  it  was  certain  he  couldn't; 
Hewson  could,  and  would  if  they  wished;  Philip  Hewson  a 

poet, 
Hewson  a  radical  hot,  hating  lords  and  scorning  ladies, 
Silent  mostly,  but  often  reviling  in  fire  and  fury 
Feudal  tenures,  mercantile  lords,  competition  and  bishops, 
Liveries,  armorial    bearings,  amongst    other    matters  the 

Game-laws : 
He  could  speak,  and  was  asked  to  by  Adam;  but  Lindsay 

aloud  cried, 
(Whisky  was  hot  in    his    brain,)    Confound    it,   no,  not 

Hewson, 
A'nt  he  cock-sure  to  bring  in  his  eternal  political  humbug  ? 
However,  so  it  must  be,  and  after  due  pause  of  silence. 
Waving  his  hand  to  Lindsay,  and  smiling  oddly  to  Adam, 
Up  to  them  rose  and  spoke  the  poet  and  radical  Hewson. 
I  am,  I  think,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  stranger  present 
I  have  not,  as  have  some  of  my  friends,  in  my  veins  some 

tincture, 
Some  few  ounces  of  Scottish  blood ;  no,  nothing  like  it 
I  am  therefore  perhaps  the  fittest  to  answer  and  thank  you. 
So  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  myself  and  for  my  companions, 
Heartily  thank  you  all  for  this  unexpected  greeting, 

VOL.  IL  P 
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All  tbe  more  welcome,  as  showing  you  do  not  a 
intruders, 

Arc  not  unwilling  to  see  the  north  and  the  south  foigather. 

And,  surely,  seldom  have  Scotch  and  English  more  tho- 
roughly mingled ; 

Scarcely  with  wanner  hearts,  and  clearer  feeling  of  niB(M 

Even  in  tourney,  and  foray,  and  fray,  and  regular  battle, 
^Vhere   the  life  and  the  strength  came  out  in  the  tug  and 

Scarcely,  where  man  met  man,  and  soul  encountered  with 

soul,  as  J 

Close  as  do  the  bodies  and  twining  limbs  of  the  wrestlei^^ 
When  for  a  final  bout  are  a  day's  two  champions  mated, — 
In  the  grand  old  times  of  bows,  and  bills,  and  claymores. 
At  the  old  Flodden-field — or  Bannockburn — or  Culloden. 
—(And  he  jiaused  a  moment,  for  breath,  and  because  of 

some  cheering,) 
We  are  the  better  friends,  I  fancy,  for  that  old  fighting. 
Better  friends,  inasmuch  as  we  know  each  other  the  better. 
We  can  now  shake  hands  without  pretending  or  shuffling. 
On  this  passage  followed  a  great  tornado  of  cheering, 
Tables  were    rapped,    feet    stamped,  a  glass   or   two    got 

broken ; 
He,  ere  the  cheers  died  wholly  away,  and  while  still  there 

was  stamping. 
Added,  in  altered  voice,  with  a  smile,  his  doubtful  conclusion. 
I  have,  however,  less  claim  than  others  perhaps  to  this 
honour. 
For,  let  me  say,   I    am    neither   game-keeper,    nor   game- 
preserver. 
So  he  said,  and  sat  down,  but  his  satire  had  not  been 
taken. 
Only  the  men,  who  were  all  on  their  legs  as  concerned  in 
the  thanking, 
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Were  a   trifle   confused,    but  mostly    sat    down   without 

laughing ; 
Lindsay  alone,  close-facing  the  chair,  shook  his  fist  at  the 

speaker. 
Only  a  Liberal  member,  away  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
Started,  remembering  sadly  the  cry  of  a  coming  election. 
Only  the  Attach^  glanced  at  the  Guardsman,  who  twirled 

his  moustachio. 
Only  the  Marquis  faced  round,  but,  not  quite  clear  of  the 

meaning. 
Joined  with  the  joyous  Sir  Hector,  who  lustily  beat  on  the 

table. 
And  soon  after  the  chairman  arose,  and  the  feast  was 

over: 
Now  should  the  bam  be  cleared  and  forthwith  adorned  for 

the  dancing. 
And,  to  make  way  for  this  purpose,  the  tutor  and  pupils 

retiring 
Were  by  the  chieftain  addressed  and  invited  to  come  to  the 

castle. 
But  ere  the  door-way  they  quitted,  a  thin  man  clad  as  the 

Saxon, 
Trouser  and  cap  and  jacket  of  homespun  blue,  hand-woven. 
Singled  out,  and  said  with  determined  accent,  to  Hewson, 
Touching  his  arm  :    Young  man,  if  ye  pass  through  the 

Braes  o*  Lochaber, 
See  by  the  loch-side  ye  come  to  the  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 

vuolich. 
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Morn,  in  ydlow  and  wh 

mountains, 
Long  ere  music  and  ree 

dancers. 

I>uly  in  matutine  bathec 

party, 
Where  in  the  morning  wj 

granite 
Into  a  granite  basin  the  ai 
There  two  plunges  each  tc 
Duly  in  matutifu:  bathed,  a 
Breakfast  commencmg  at  n 
Tea  and  coffee  were  the 
Tea  and  coffee;  and  four  c 
Gaily  they  talked,  as  they 
fast, 

Some    professing  a  book, 

window. 
By  an  aurora  soft-pouring  a 
Hewson  and  Arthur,  with  A 

by  eleven; 
Hope  and  the  others  had  s 

thcin  hcdward. 

Pnr»^'   r^C  4-1.  -.1  1 
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Of  the  exotic  plants,  their  antitypes  in  the  hot-house: 

Roses,  violets,  lilies  for  me!  the  out-of-door  beauties; 

Meadow  and  woodland  sweets,  forget-me-nots  and  hearts- 
ease! 
Pausing   awhile,  he    proceeded   anon,  for  none  made 
answer. 

Oh,  if  our  high-bom  girls  knew  only  the  grace,  the  at- 
traction. 

Labour,  and  labour  alone,  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  women, 

Truly  the  milliner's  trade  would  quickly,  I  think,  be  at 
discount^ 

All  the  waste  and  loss  in  silk  and  satin  be  saved  us, 

Saved  for  purposes  truly  and  widely  productive 

That's  right. 

Take  off  your  coat  to  it,  Philip,  cried  Lindsay,  outside  in 
the  garden, 

Take  off  your  coat  to  it,  Philip. 

Well,  then,  said  Hewson,  resuming ; 

Laugh  if  you  please  at  my  novel  economy ;  listen  to  this, 
thou^; 

As  for  myseUI  and  apart  from  economy  wholly,  believe  me, 

Never  I  jHOperly  felt  the  relation  between  men  and  women. 

Though    to    the    dancing-master   I  went  perforce,   for  a 
quarter. 

Where,  in    dismal    quadrille,  were  good-looking  girls  in 
abundance, 

Though,  too,   school-girt  cousins  were  mine — a  bevy  of 
beauties — 

Never  (of  course  you  will  laugh,  but  of  course  all  the  same 
I  shall  say  it), 

Never,  believe  me,  I  knew  of  the  feelings  between  men  and 
women. 

Till  in  some  village  fields  in  holidays  now  getting  stupid. 

One  day  sauntering  '  long  and  listless,'  as  Temiyson  has  it. 
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Long  and  listless  strolling,  ungainly  in  hobbadehoyhood. 
Chanced    it   ray  eye  feU   aside   on   a,  capless,    bonnetlesi 

maiden, 
Benrling  with  three-pronged    fork  in   a  garden    uprootiog, 

jjotatoes. 
^Vas  it  the  airl  who  can  sayl  or  herself,  or  the  chann  ot 

the  labour  I 

But   a  new  thing  was  in  me ;    and  longing  delicious  pos- 
sessed me, 
Longing  to  take  her  and  lift  her,  and  put  her  away  from  bS" 

slaving. 
Was  it  embracing  or  aiding  was  most  in  my  mindl 

i|ae5tion ! 
But  a  new  thing  was  in  me,  I,  too,  was  a  youth  an 

maidens : 
Was  it  the  air)  who  can  sayl  but  in  part  'twas  the  charm  of 

the  labour. 
Still,  though  a  new  thing  was  in  me,  the  poets  revealed  them- 
selves to  me. 
And  in  my  dreams  by  Miranda,  her  Ferdinand,  often  I 

wandered. 
Though   all   the   fuss  about  giris,  the  giggling  and  toying 

and  coying. 
Were  not  so  strange  as  before,  SO  incomprehensible  purely; 
Still,  as  before  (and  as  now),  balls,  dances,  and  evening 

parties, 
Sliooting  with  bows,  going  shopping  together,  and  hearing 

them  singing, 
Dangling  beside  them,  and  turning  the  leaves  on  the  dreai)' 

Offering  unneeded  anns,  performing  dull  farces  of  escort, 
Seemed  like  a  sort  of  imnaHiral  up-in-the-air  balloon-work 
(Or  what  to  me  is  as  hateful,  a  riding  about  in  a  carriage), 
Utter  removal  from  work,  mother  earth,  and  the  objects  of 
hving. 
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Hungry  and  fainting  for  food,  you  ask  me  to  join  you  in 
snapping — 

What  but  a  pink-paper  comfit,  with  motto  romantic  inside 
it! 

Wishing  to  stock  me  a  garden,  I'm  sent  to  a  table  of  nose- 
gays; 

Better  a  crust  of  black  bread  than  a  mountaki  of  paper  con- 
fections, 

Better  a  daisy  in  earth  than  a  dahlia  cut  and  gathered, 

Better  a  cowslip  with  root  than  a  prize  carnation  without  it 
That  I  allow,  said  Adam. 

But  he,  with  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  scarce 

Breathed  a  brief  moment,  and  hurried  exultingly  on  with 
his  rider. 

Far  over  hillock,  and  runnel,  and  bramble,  away  in  the 
champaign. 

Snorting  defiance  and  force,  the  white  foam  flecking  his 
flanks,  the 

Rein    hanging    loose   to    his  neck,  and    head   projecting 
before  him. 

Oh,  if  they  knew  and  considered,  unhappy  ones !  oh,  could 

they  sec,  could 
But  for  a  moment  discern,  how  the  blood  of  true  gallantry 

kindles. 
How  the  old  knightly  religion,  the  cliivalry  semi-quixotic 
Stirs  in  the  veins  of  a  man  at  seeing  some  delicate  woman 
Serving  him,  toiling — for  him,  and  the  world;  some  ten- 

derest  girl,  now 
Over- weigh  ted,  expectant,  of  him,  is  it]  jvho  shall,  if  only 
Duly  her  burden  be  lightened,  not  wholly  removed  from  her, 

mind  you, 
Lightened  if  but  by  the  love,  the  devotion  man  only  can 

off^er, 
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Grand    on    her    pedestal    rise    as    urn-bearing    statue  of 

Hellas  ;— 
Oh,  could  they  feel  at  such  moments  how  man's  hean,  a*. 

into  Eden 
Carried  anew,  seems  to  see,  like  the  gardener  of  eaith  tof' 

comipled. 
Eve  from  the  hand  of  her  Maker  advancing,  an  help  mMt 

for  him, 
Eve  from  his  own  flesh  taken,  a  spirit  restored  to  his  spint, 
Spirit  but  not  spirit  only,  himself  whatever  himself  is. 
Unto   the   mystery's  end   sole   helpmate  meet  to  be  witb 

him ; —  i 

Oh,  if  tliey  saw  it  and  knew  it;  we  soon  should  see  theotf 

Boudoir,  toilette,  carriage,  drawing-room,  and  hall-room, 

Satin  for  worsted  exchange,  gros-de-n spies  for  plain  linsey- 
woolsey, 

Sandals  of  silk  for  clogs,  for  health  lackadaisical  fancies! 

So,  feel  women,  not  dolls  ;  so  feel  the  sap  of  existence 

Circulate  up  through  their  roots  from  the  far-away  centre  of 
all  things. 

Circulate  up  from  the  depths  to  the  hud  on  the  twig  that  is 
topmost  1 

Yes,  we  should  see  them  delighted,  delighted  ourselves  in 

Bending  with  bhie   cotton  gown    skirted    up  over   striped 

linsey-woolsey. 
Milking  the  kine  in  the  field,  like  Rachel,  watering  cattle, 
Rachel,  when  at  the  well  the  predestined  beheld  and  kissed 

her. 
Or,  with  pail  upon  head,  like  Dora  beloved  of  Alexis, 
Comely,  with  well-poised  pail  over  neck  arching  soft  to  the 

shoulders, 
Comely  in  gracefullest  act,  one  arm  uplifted  to  stay  it, 
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Home  from  the  river  or  pump  moving  stately  and  calm  to 
the  laundry ; 

Ay,  doing  household  work,  as  many  sweet  girls  I   have 
looked  at, 

Needful  household  work,  which  some  one,  after  all,  must  do. 

Needful,  graceful  therefore,  as  washing,  cooking,  and  scour- 
ing. 

Or,  if  you  please,  with  the  fork  in  the  garden  uprooting 
potatoes. — 
Or, — high-kilted   perhaps,   cried   Lindsay,  at   last   suc- 
cessful, 

Lindsay  this  long  time  swelling  with  scorn   and  pent-up 
fury. 

Or  high-kilted  perhaps,  as  once  at  Dundee  I  saw  them, 

Petticoats  up  to  the  knees,  or  even,  it  might  be,  above 
them. 

Matching  their  lily-white  legs  with  the  clothes  that  they 
trod  in  the  wash-tub  I 
Laughter  ensued  at  this ;  and  seeing  the  Tutor  embar- 
rassed, 

It  was  from  them,  I  suppose,  said  Arthur,  smiling  sedately, 

Lindsay  learnt  the  tune  we  all  have  learnt  from  Lindsay, 

For  ohf  he  was  a  roguey,  the  Piper  0'  Dundee. 

L-aughter  ensued  again  j  and  the  Tutor,  recoverii^  slowly. 

Said,  Are  not  these  perhaps  as  doubtful  as  other  attractions! 
There  is  a  truth  in  your  view,  but  I  think  extremely  dis- 
torted; 

Still  there  is  a  truth,  I  own,  I  understand  you  entirely, 
While  the  Tutor  was  gathering  his  purposes,  Arthur  con- 
tinued, 

Is  not  all  this  the  same  that  one  hears  at  common-room 
breakfasts, 

Or  perhaps   Trinity  wines,  about  Gothic   buildings  and 
Beauty  t 


J    I 


i 


—^    -na    exubeni, 
pJaying, 

"'"'^-d  abstractec 

the  tropics; 
Studious;  careless  of 


suasions 

^%  decoyed  into  i 
■Piper, 

Ko  ?""°"«  men 
■"eautifuj !  cried  he  , 

nessi  ' 

d;..i   -^    *'  ^*  wh 

Exquisite  ^enn  •  ak 

oyster    '^     ''  '"  ""^ 

^■'^  «  the  exquisite  r 
Pulent  oyster.         ^ 
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Philip  who  spea3cs  like  a  txwk,  (reoring  and  pausing  he 

added), 
Philip,  here,  who  speaks — like  a  folio  sa/st  thou,  Piperl 
Phihp  shall  write  us  a  book,  a  Treatise  upon  72«  Laws  of 
Architectural  Beauty  in  Application  to  Women ; 
Illustrations,  of  course,  and  a  Parker's  Glossary  pendent, 
Where  shall  in  specimen  seen  be  the  sculliony  stumpy- 
columnar 
(Which  to  a  reverent  taste  is  perhaps  the  most  moving  of 

any). 
Rising  to  grace  of  true  woman  in  Ei^lish  the  Early  and 

Later, 
Charming  us  still  in  fiilfiUing  the  Richer  and  Loftier  stages, 
Lost,  ere  we  end,  in  the  Lady-Debased  and  the  Lady- 

Flamboyuit : 
Whence    why  in  satire  and  spite  too  merciless  onward 
'      pursue  her 

Hither  to  hideous  close,  Modem-Florid,  modem-fine-lady } 

No,  I  will  leave  it  to  you,  my  Philip,  my  Pugin  of  women. 

Leave  it  to  Arthur,  said  Adam,  to  think  of,  and  not  to 

play  with. 
You  are  young,  you  know,  he  said,  resumii^,  to  Philip, 
You  are  younf^  he  proceeded,  with  something  of  fervour  to 

Hewson, 
You  are  a  boy;  when  you  grow  to  a  man  you'll  find  things 

alter. 
You  will  then  seek  only  the  good,  will  scorn  the  attractive, 
Scom  all  mere  cosmetics,  as  now  of  rank  and  fashion, 
Delicate  hands,  and  wealth,  so  then  of  poverty  also, 
Poverty  truly  attractive,  more  truly,  I  bear  you  witness. 
Good,  wherever  it's  found,  you  will  choose,  be  it  humble  or 

stately, 
Happy  if  only  you  find,  and  finding  do  not  lose  it 
Yes,  we  must  seek  what  is  good,  it  always  and  it  only; 


•  '—  -mve  much 
twenty. 


However  aohU  ,k^  .      '^ 
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Cannot,   for  some  cause  or  other,  develop  and  be  a  car- 
nation! 
Would  not  the  daisy  itself  petition  its  scrupulous  ne^h- 

bourT 
Up,  grow,  bloom,  and  forget  me;  be  beautiful  even  to 

proud  ness. 
E'en  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  other  poor  daisies  like  me. 
Education  and  manners,  accomplishments  and  refinements, 
Walts,  peradventure,  and  polka,  the  knowledge  of  music 

and  drawing, 
All  these  things  are  Nature's,  to  Nature  dear  and  precious, 
We  have  all  something  to  do,  man,  woman  alike,  I  own  it ; 
We  have  all  something  to  do,  and  in  my  judgment  should 

do  it 
In  our  station ;  not  thinking  about  it,  but  not  disregarding ; 
Holding  it,  not  for  enjoyment,  but  simply  because  we  are 

in  it. 
Ah !  replied  Philip,  Alas  1  the  noted  phrase  of  the  Prayer- 
book, 
Doi^  our  duty  in  that  slate  of  life  tg  tDhich   God  hat 

called  us. 
Seems  to  me  always  to  mean,  when  the  little  rich  boys 

say  it, 
Standing  in  velvet  frock  by  mamma's  brocaded  flounces. 
Eyeing  her  gold-fastened  book  and  the  watch  and  chain  at 

her  bosom, 
Seems  to  me  always  to  mean.  Eat,  drink,  and  never  mind 

others. 
Nay,  replied  Adam,  smiling,  so  far  your  economy  leads 

me. 
Velvet  and  gold  and  brocade  are  nowise  to  my  fancy. 
Nay,  he  added,  believe  me,  I  like  luxurious  living 
Even  as  little  as  you,  and  grieve  in  my  soul  not  seldom, 
More  for  the  rich  indeed  than  the  poor,  who  are  not  so 

guilty. 
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So  the  discussion  closed ;  and,  said  Arthur,  Now  it  is  n 

How  will  my  argument  please  you  ?    To-morrow  we  ; 
on  our  tra\'el. 
And  took  up  Hope  the  chonis, 

To-morrow  we  start  on  our  travdtH 
Lo,  the  weather  is  golden,  the  weather-glass,  say  th«^f 

rising ; 
Four  weeks  here  have  we  read;  four  weeks  will  we  t 

hereafter ; 
Three  weeks  hence  will  return  and  think  of  classes  i 

classics. 

Fare  yc  well,  meantitne,  forgotten,  unnamed,  undreamt  of|1 
History,  Science,  and  Poets  !  lo.  deep  in  dustiest  cupboani, 
Thookydid,  Oloros'  son,  HaJimoosian,  here  lieth  buried  1 
Slumber    in    Li d del  1-and -Scott,    0    musical   chaff    of    old 

Athens, 
Dishes,  and  fishes,  bird,  beast,  and    sesquipedalian  black- 
guard ! 
Sleep,  weary  ghosts,  be  at  peace  and  abide  in  your  lexicon- 
limbo  1 
Sleep,  as  in  lava  for  ages  your  Herculanean  kindred. 
Sleep,  and  for  aught  that  I  care,  'the  sleep  that  knows  no 

yEschylus,    Sophocles,     Homer,    Herodotus,    Pindar,    and 
Plato. 

Three   weeks    hence    be    it    time  to    exhume    our   dreary 
classics. 
And  in  the  chorus  joined  Lindsay,  the  Piper,  the  Dia- 
lectician, 

Three  weeks  hence  we  return  to  the  shop  and  the  wash- 
hand-stand-  basin 

(These  are  the  Piper's  names  for  the  bathing-place  and  the 
cottage). 
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Three  weeks  hence  unbury  TTtkksides  and  ktury  Aldricb. 

But  the  Tutor  enquired,  the  grave  man,  nick-named  Adam, 

Who  are  they  that  go,  and  when  do  they  promise  retumingi 
And  a  silence  ensued,  and  the  Tutor  himself  continued, 

Airlie  remains,  I  presume,  he  continued,  and  Hobbes  and 
Hewson. 
Answer  was  made  him  by  Philip,  the  poet,  the  eloquent 
speaker : 

Airlie  remains,  I  presume,  was  the  answer,  and  Hobbes, 
perad  venture ; 

Tarry  let  Airlie  May-fairly,  and  Hobbes,  brief-kilted  hero, 

Tarty  let  Hobbes  in  kilt,  and  Airlie  'abide  in  his  breeches;* 

Tarry  let  these,  and  read,  four  Pindars  apiece  an'  it  like 
them  ! 

Weary  of  reading  am  1,  and  weary  of  walks  prescribed  us; 

Weary  of  Ethic  and  Logic,  of  Rhetoric  yet  more  weary, 

Eager  to  range  over  heather  unfettered  of  gillie  and  mar- 
quis, 

I  will  away  with  the  rest,  and  bury  my  dismal  classics. 
And  to  the  Tutor  rejoining,  Be  mindful;  you  go  up  at 
.     Easter, 

This  was  the  answer  returned  by  Philip,  the  Pugin  of 
women. 

Good  are  the  Ethics  I  wis;  good  absolute,  not  for  me, 
though ; 

Good,   too.   Logic,  of  course;  in  itself,  but  not  in  fine 
weather. 

Three  weeks  hence,  with  the  rain,  to  Prudence,  Temper- 
ance, Justice, 

Virtues  Moral  and  Mental,  with  Latin  prose  included  ; 

Three  weeks  hence  we  return   to  cares  of  classes  and 
classics. 

I  will  away  with  the  rest,  and  bury  my  dismal  classics. 
But  the  Tutor  enquired,  the  grave  man,  nick-named 
Adam, 
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Where  do  you  mean  to  go,  and  whom  do  you  mean  lo  visit  1 
And  he  was  answered  by  Hope,  the  Viscount,  His  HoDon^ 

of  Hay. 
Kitcat.  a  Trinily  coach,  has  a  party  at  Dnimnadrochet, 
Up  on  the  side  of  Loch  Ness,  in  the  beautiful  valley 

Urquhart ; 
Mainwaring  says  they  wiU  lodge  us,  and  feed  us,  and 

us  a  lift  too  ; 

Only  they  talk  ere  long  to  remove  to  Glenmoiison.    Then  a! 
Castleton,  high  in  Braemar,  strange  home,  with  his  earliest 

party, 
Harrison,  fresh  from  die  schools,  has  James  and  Jodcs  and 

Lauder. 
Thirdly,    a    Cambridge    man    I    know,    Smith,    a    senior 

.rangier, 
With  a  mathematical  score  hangs-out  at  Inverary. 

Finally,  too,  from  the  kilt  and  the  sofa,  said  Hobbes  in 


Finally,   Philip    nmst  hunt  for  that  home  of  the  probable 

poacher, 
Hid  in  the    braes  of    Lochaber,  the  Bothie  of  What-dU- 

he-call-it. 
Hopeless  of  you  and  of  us,  of  gillies  and  marquises  hope- 
Weary  of  Kthic  and  Logic,  of  Rhetoric  yet  more  weary, 
There    shall    lie,  smit    by  the    charm    of  a  lovely  potato- 

uprooter, 
Study  the  question  of  sex  in  the  Bothie  of  Whal-did-he-cail-it. 
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III 
Namqtu  canehiU 

So  in  the  golden  morning  they  parted  and  went  to  the 

westward. 
And  in  the  cottage  with  Airlie  and  Hobbes  remained  the 

Tutor ; 
Reading  nine  hours  a   day  with  the  Tutor,  Hobbes  and 

Airlie ; 
One  between  bathing  and  breakfast,  and  six  before  it  was 

dinner 
(Breakfast  at  eight,  at  four,  after  bathing  again,  the  dinner), 
Finally,  two  after  walking  and  tea,  from  nine  to  eleven. 
Airlie  and  Adam  at  evening  their  quiet  stroll  together 
Took  on  the  terrace-road,  with  the  western  hills  before 

them ; 
Hobbes,  only  rarely  a  third,  now  and  then  in  the  cottage 

remaining, 
E'en  after  dinner,  eupeptic,  would  rush  yet  again  to  his 

reading ; 
Other  times,  stimg  by  the  oestrum  of  some  swift-working 

conception. 
Ranged,   tearing  on  in  his  fury,   an  Io<ow  through  the 

mountains. 
Heedless  of  scenery,  heedless  of  bogs,  and  of  perspiration, 
On  the  high  peaks,  unwitting,   the  hares  and  ptarmigan 

starting. 
And  the  three  weeks  past,  the  three  weeks,  three  days 

over. 
Neither  letter  had  come,  nor  casual  tidings  any. 
And  the  pupils  grumbled,  the  Tutor  became  uneasy. 
And  in  the  golden  weather  they  wondered,  and  watched  to 

the  westward. 

VOL.  II.  Q 


ThCTe  is  a  s 
toiimt 

Hunt  ii.  and  make  it  s  fioo,  and  get  it  U  last  into  g 
books). 

Springing  131  off  from  x  locli  rnKSplored  in  the  folds  of  grot ' 
mounuins. 

Falling  two  miles  tiiroiiE^  rowan  and  Stunted  alder,  enve- 
loped 

Then  for  four  man  in  a  Ibten  of  pine,  where  brood  i 


toad  n^ 
1  OQ  boH 
narrowrr' 


Spreads,  to  coDTcy  it,  the  j^en  with  iieatbeiy  slopes  on 

sides: 
Broad  and  fair  the  stream,  with  occasional  falls  and 
But,  where  the  glen  of  its  course  approaches  the  vale  of  the 

Met  and  blocked  by  a  huge  inteqK)sing  mass  of  granite, 
Scarce    by    a    channel    deejJ-cut,    raging    up,    and    raging 

onward, 
Forces  its  flood  through  a  passage  so  narrow  a  lady  would 

step  it. 
There,  across    the   great  rocky  wharves,  a  wooden  bridge 

goes, 
Carrjing  a  path  to  the  forest ;  below,  three  hundred  yards. 

Lower    in    level   some    twenty-five   feet,   through    flats    of 

shingle, 
Stejjping-stones  and  a  cart-track  cross  in  the  open  valley. 

Hut  ill  the  interval  here  the  boiling  pent-up  water 
Frees  itself  by  a  final  descent,  attaining  a  basin. 
Ten  feet  wide  and  eighteen  long,  with  whiteness  and  fury 
Occupied  partly,  but  mostly  pellucid,  pure,  a  mirror  ; 
Ik-autiful    there   for   the  colour  derived   from  green  rocb 

under ; 
Beautiful,  most  of  all,  where  beads  of  foam  uprising 
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Mingle  their  clouds  of  white  with  the  delicate  hue  of  the 
stillness, 

Cliff  over  cliff  for  its  sides,  with  lowan  and  pendent  birch 
boughs, 

Here  it  lies,  unthought  of  above  at  the  bridge  and  pathway, 

Still  more  enclosed  from  below  by  wood  and  locky  pro- 
jection. 

You  are  shut  in,  left  alone  with  yourself  and  perfection  of 
water. 

Hid  on  all  sides,  left  alone  with  yourself  and  the  goddess  of 
bathing. 
Here,  the  pride  of  the  plunger,  you  stride  the  fall  and 
clear  it ; 

Here,  the  delight  of  the  bather,  you  roll  in  beaded  spark- 
lings. 

Here  into  pure  green  depth  drop  down  from  lofly  ledges. 
Hither,  a  month  agone,  they  had  come,  and  discovered 
it ;  hither 

(Long  a  design,  but  long  unaccountably   left  unaccom- 
plished), 

Leaving  the  well-known  bridge  and  pathway  above  to  the 
forest, 

Turning  below  from  the  track  of  the  carts  over  stone  and 
shingle, 

Piercing  a  wood,  and  skiiting  a  narrow  and  natural  cause- 
way 

Under  the  rocky  wall  that  hedges  the  bed  of  the  streamlet. 

Rounded  a  craggy  point,  and  saw  on  a  sudden  before  them 

Slabs  of  rock,  and  a  tiny  beach,  and  perfection  of  water, 

Picture-like  beauty,  seclusion  sublime,  and  the  goddess  of 
bathing. 

There  they  bathed,  of  course,  and  Arthur,  the  Glory  of 
headers, 

Leapt  from  the  ledges  with  Hope,  he  twenty  feet,  he  thirty ; 
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I'here,  overbold,  great   Hobbes    Iroro  a    ten-bot  hej^ 

descended, 
Prone,  as  a  quadruped,  prone  with  hands  aad  feet 

tending; 
There  in  the  sparkling  champagne,  ecstatic,  they  EhridnJI 

and  shouted. 
'  Hobbes's  gutter '  the  Piper  entitles  the  spot,  profanclyf 
Hope  'the  Glory'  would  have,  after  Arthur,  the  gloiyd 

headers  : 
But,  for  before  they  departed,  in  shy  and  fugitive  reflex, 
Here  in  the  eddies  and  there  did  the  splendour  orjupiM 

glimmer; 
Adam   adjudged    it   the    name   of  Hesperus,    star   of  lie 

Hitlicr,  to   Hesperus,  now,   the  star  of  evening  above 

them, 
Come  in  their  lonelier  walk  the  pupils  twain  and  Tutor; 
Turned  from  the  track  of  the  carts,  and  passing  the  stone 

and  shingle, 
Piercing  the  wood,  ancl  skirting  the  stream  by  the  natural 

causeway, 
Roundetl  the  craggy  point,  and  now  at  their  ease  looked 

up ;  and 
I.o,  on  the  rocky  ledge,  regardant,  the  Glory  of  headers, 
1.0,  on  the  beach,  expecting  the  plunge,  not  cigarless,  the 

J'iper, — 
And  they  looked,  and  wondered,  incredulous,  looking  yet 

■\'cs,  it  was  he,  on  the  ledge,  bare-limbed,  an  Apollo,  down- 
gazing, 

Eyeing  one  moment  the  beauty,  the  life,  ere  he  flung  himself 
in  it, 

Ejeing  through  eddying  green  waters  the  green-tinting  floor 
underneath  them, 
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Eydng  the  bead  on  the  surface,  the  bead,  like  a  cloud,  rising 

to  it, 
Drinking-in,  deep  in  his  soul,  the  beautiful  hue  and  die 

clearness, 
AithoT,  the  shapel]r,  the  brave,  the  unboasting,  the  Glory  of 

headers; 
Yes,  and  with  fragrant  weed,  by  his  knapsack,  spectator 

and  Clitic, 
Seated  on  slab  by  the  margin,  the    Piper,  the    Cloud- 

OHnpeller, 
Yes,  they  were  come ;  were  restored  to  the  party,  its  grace 

and  its  gladness, 
Yes,  were  faer^  as  of  old ;  the  light-giving  orb  of  the  house- 
hold, 
Arthur,  die  shapely,  the  tranquil,  the  strength-and-content- 

ment  difliising. 
In  the  pore  presence  of  whom  none  could  quarrel  long,  nor 

be  pettish, 
-    And,  the  gay  fountain  of  mirth,  their  dearly  beloved  of 

Pipers; 
\Yes,  they  were  come,  were  hereybut  Hewson  and  Hope — 
^        where  they  then  %  / 

Are  they  behind,  travel-sore,  or  ahead,  going  stnught,  by 

the  pathway  %   ■ 
And  ftcxa  his  seat  and  cigar  spoke  the  Piper,  the  Cloud- 
compeller. 
Hope  widi  the  uncle  abideth  for  shooting.    Ah  me,  were  I 

with  him  ! 
Ah,  good  boy  that  I  am,  to  have  stuck  Xo  my  word  and  my 

reading! 
Good,  good  bc^  to  be  here,  far  away,  who  might  be  at 

BallochI 
Only  one  day  to  have  stayed  who  might  have  been  welcome 

for  seven, 
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Seven  whole  days  in  caslle  and  forest — gay  in  the  ma^ 
Moving,   imbibing  the  rosy,  and    pointing   a    gun    at  t& 

And  the  Tutor  impatient,  expectant,  interrupted, 
Hope  with  the  uncle,  and  Hewson — with  biml  or  who 
have  you  left  himt 
And  from  his  seat  and  cigar  spoke  the  Piper,  the  Cloud 
compeller. 
Hope  with  the  uncle,  and  Hewson — Why,  Hewson  w«  li 

in  Rannoch, 
Dy  the  lochside  and  the  pines,   in  a  farmer's  bous^— 

reflecting — 
Helping  to  shear,'  and  diy-c!othcs,  and  bring  in  peat  & 
the  ]~eai-stack. 

And   the   Tutor's   countenance   fell ;    perplexed,    dumb- 
foundered 
Stood    he, — slow  and  with    pain    disengaging    jest  from 
earnest. 
He  is  not  far  from  home,  said  Arthur  from  the  water, 
He  will  be  with  us  to-morrow,  at  latest,  or  the  nest  day. 

And  he  was  even  more  reassured  by  the  Piper's  rejoinder. 
Can  he  have  come  by  the  mail,  and  have  got  to  the  cottage 
before  us ! 
So  to  the  cottage  they  went,  and  Philip  was  not  at  the 
cottage  ; 
But  by  the  mail  was  a  letter  from  Hope,  who  himself  was 
to  follow. 
Two  whole    days  and    nights   succeeding    brought    not 
Philip, 
Two  wliole   days  and  nights  exhausted  not  question    and 

For  it  was  told,  the  Piper  narrating,  corrected  of  .\rthur, 
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Often  by  word  corrected,  more  often  by  smile  and  motion, 
How  tliey  had  been  to  lona,  to  Staffa,  to  Skye,  to  CuUoden, 
Seen  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Fyne,  Loch  Ness,  Loch 

Arlcaig, 
Been   up  Ben-nevis,  Ben-more,  Ben-cniachan,  Ben-muick- 

dhui; 
How  they  had  walked,  and  eaten,  aod  drunken,  and  slept 

in  kitchens, 
Slept  upon  floors  of  kitchens,  and  tasted  the  real  Glen- 

livst, 
Walked  up  perpendicular  hills,  and  also  down  them, 
Hither  and  thither  had  been,  and  this  and  that  had  wit- 
nessed, 
Left  not  a  thing  to  be  done,  and  had  not  a  copper  remain- 
ing. 
For  it  was  told  withal,  he  telling,  and  he  correcting, 
How  in  the  race  they  had  run,  and  beaten  the  gillies  of 

Rannoch, 
How  in  forbidden  glens,  in  Mar  and  midmost  Athol, 
Philip  insisting  hotly,  and  Arthur  and  Hope  compliant. 
They  had  defied  the  keepers ;  the  Piper  alone  protesting, 
Liking  the  fun,  it  was  plain,  in  his  heart,  but  tender  of 

game-law ; 
Yea,  too,  in  Mealy  glen,  the  heart  of  Lochiel's  feir  forest, 
\Vliere  Scotch  firs  are  darkest  and  amplest,  and  intermingle 
Grandly  with  rowan  and  ash — in  Mar  you  have  no  ashes, 
There  the  pine  is  alone,  or  relieved  by  the  birch  and  flie 

alder — 
How  in  Meiily  glen,  while  stags  were  starting  before,  they 
Made  the  watcher  believe  they  were  guests  from  Achna- 
cany. 
And  there  was  told  moreover,  he  tellii^,  the  other  cor- 
recting. 
Often  by  word,  more  often  by  mute  significant  motion. 


Much  of  the  Cambridge  coaih  and  his  pupils  at  Invemy, 
Huge  barbarian  pupils.  Expanded  in  Infinite  Series, 
Firing-off    signal   guns   (great    scandAl)    fixjm    window  I 

(For  they  were  lodging  perforce  in  distant  and  nnmenxl 

houses), 
Signals,  ivhen,  one  retiring,  another  should  go  lo  the  Tutors 
Much  too  of  Kitcat,  of  course,  and  the  parly  at  Dmmu 

drochet, 
Mainwaring,   Foley,  and  Fraser,  their  idleness  horrid  and 

dog-cart ; 
Dm  mn  ad  rochet  waa  ittdy,  Glenmorison  adequate,  but  at 
Castleton,  high  in  Braemar,  were  the  clippingest  places 

bathing; 
One  by  the  bridge  in  the  vilj.ige,  indecent,  the  Town-Hal! 

christened, 
Where  had  Lauder  howbeit  been  bathing,  and    Harrison 

also, 
Harrison  even,  the  Tutor  ;  another  like  Hesperus  here,  and 
Up  to  the  water  of  Fye  half-a-dozen  at  least,  all  stunners. 
And  it  was  told,  the  Piper  narrating  and    Artliur  cor- 
recting, 
Colouring  be,  dilating,  magniloquent,  glor>'ing  in  picture, 
He  to  a  matter-of-fact  still  softening,  paring,  abating. 
He  to  the   great  might-have-bceti  upsoaring,  sublime  and 

ideal, 
He  to  the  merest  it-was  restricting,  diminishing,  dwarfing. 
River  to  streamlet  reducing,  and  fall  lo  slope  subduing  : 
So  was  it  told,  the  Piper  narrating,  corrected  of  Arthur, 
How  under  Linn  of  Dee,  where  over  rocks,  between  rocks. 
Freed  from  prison  the  river  comes,  pouring,  rolling,  rushing. 
Then  at  a  sudden  descent  goes  sliding,  gliding,  unbroken, 
Falling,  shding,  gliiling,  in  narrow  space  collected, 
Save  for  a  ri])ple  at  last,  a  sheeted  descent  unbroken, — 
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How  to  the  element  offering  their  bodies,  downshooting  the 
fall,  they 

Mingled  themselves  with  the  flood  and  the  force  of  imperious 
water. 
And  it  was  told  too,  Arthur  narrating,  the  Piper  correct- 
ing, 

How,  as  one  comes  to  the  level,  the  weight  of  the  down- 
ward impulse 

Carries  the  head  under  water,  delightful,  unspeakable ;  how 
the 

Piper,  here  ducked  and  blinded,  got  stray,  and  borae-ofl'  by 
tlie  current 

Wounded  his  lily-white  thighs,  below,  at  the  craggy  comer. 
And  it  was  told,  the  Piper  resuming,  corrected  of  Arthur, 

More  by  word  than  motion,  change  ominous,  noted  of 
Adam, 

How  at  the  floating-bridge  of  Laggan,  one  morning  at  sun- 
rise, 

Came,  in  default  of  the  ferryman,  out  of  her  bed  a  brave 
lassie ; 

And  as  Philip  and  she  together  were  turning  the  handles. 

Winding  the  chain  by  which  the  boat  works  over  the  water, 

Hands  intermingled  with  hands,  and  at  last,  as  they  stepped 
from  the  boatie. 

Turning  about,  they  saw  lips  also  mingle  with  lips ;  but 

That  was  flady  denied  and  loudly  exclaimed  at  by  Arthur: 

How  at  the  General's  hut,  the  Inn  by  the  Foyers  Fall,  where 

Over  the  loch  looks  at  you  the  summit  of  M^alfourvonie, 

How  here  too  he  was  hunted  at  morning,  and  found  in  the 
kitchen 

Watching  the  porridge  being  made,  pronouncing  them  smoked 
for  certain. 

Watching  the  porridge  being  made,  and  asking  the  lassie 
that  made  them 
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What  was  the  Gaelic  for  girl^  and  what  was  the  Gaelic  for 

pretty  \ 
How  in  confusion  he  shouldered  his  knapsack,  yet  blushingly 

stammered. 
Waving  a  hand  to  the  lassie,  that  blushingly  bent  o*er  the 

porridge, 
Something  outlandish — ^5!/bff-something,  Slan  Uat^  he  be- 
lieved, CaUg  Looack^-' 
That  was-  the  Gaelic,  it  seemed,  for  *  I  bid  you  good-bye, 

bonnie  lassie ; ' 
Arthur  admitted  it  true,  not  of  Philip,  but  of  the  Piper. 
And  it  was  told  by  the  Piper,  while  Arthur  looked  out  at 

the  window. 
How  in  thunder  and  in  rain — ^it  is  wetter  far  to  the  west- 
ward— 
Thunder  and  rain  and  wind,  losing  heart  and  road,  they  were 

welcomed. 
Welcomed,  and  three  days  detained  at  a  farm  by  the  lochside 

of  Rannoch ; 
How  in  the  three  days*  detention  was  Philip  observed  to  be 

smitten. 
Smitten  by  golden-haired  Katie,  the  youngest  and  comeliest 

daughter ; 
Was  he  not  seen,  even  Arthur  observed  it,  from  breakfast  to 

bedtime. 
Following  her  motions  with  eyes  ever  brightening,  softening 

everl 
Did  he  not  fume,  fret,  and  fidget  to  find  her  stand  waiting 

at  table  1 
Was  he  not  one  mere  St  Vitus*  dance,  when  he  saw  her  at 

nightfall 
Go  through  the  rain  to  fetch  peat,  through  beating  rain  to 

the  peat-stack  1 
How  too  a  dance,  as  it  happened,  was  given  by  Grant  of 

Glenurchie, 


— i      I 
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And  with  the  farmer  they  went  as  the  farmer's  guests  to 

attend  it ; 
Philip  stayed  dancing  till  daylight, — ^and   evermore  with 

Katie ; 
How  the  whole  next  afternoon  he  was  with  her  away  in  the 

shearing,* 
And  the  next  morning  ensuing  was  found  in  the  ingle  beside 

her 
Kneeling,  picking    the    peats    from   her  apron,— blowing 

together, 
JBoth,  between  laughing,  with  lips  distended,  to  kindle  the 

embers ; 
Lips  were  so  near  to  lips,  one  living  cheek  to  another, — 
Though,  it  was  true,  he  was  shy,  very  shy, — yet  it  wasn't  in 

nature. 
Wasn't   in   nature,  the  Piper  averred,  there  shouldn't  be 

kissing  ; 
So  when  at  noon  they  had  packed  up  the  things,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  starting, 
Philip  professed  he  was  lame,  would  leave  in  the  morning 

and  follow ; 
Follow  he  did  not ;  do  bums,  when  you  go  up  a  glen,  follow 

after? 
Follow,  he  had  not,  nor  left;  do  needles  leave  the  load- 
stone? 
Nay,  they  had  turned  after  starting,  and  looked  through  the 

trees  at  the  comer, 
Lo,  on  the  rocks  by  the  lake  there  he  was,  the  lassie  beside 

him, 
Lo,  there  he  was,  stooping  by  her,  and  helping  with  stones 

from  the  water 
Safe  in  the  wind  to  keep  down  the  clothes  she  would  spread 

for  the  drying. 

*  Reaping. 
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There  they  had  left  him,  and  there,  if  Kalie  was  lliere,  wM 

Philip, 
There  drying  clothes,  making  fires,  making  love,  getting  on 

too  by  this  time, 
Though  he  was  shy,  so  exceedingly  shy. 

You  may  say  so,  said  Arthur, 
For  the  first  time  they  had  known  with  a  peevish  intonation, — 
Did  not  the  Piper  himself  flirt  more  in  a  single  evening, 
Namely,  with  Janet  the  elder,  than  Philip  in  all  our  sojounil 
Philip  had  suyed,  it  was  true ;  the  Piper  was  loth  to  dcpait 


■i 


Harder  his  parting  from  Janet  than  e'en  irora  the  keeper 

a-iUoth  ; 
And  it  was  certain  that  Philip  was  lame. 

Yes,  in  his  excuses, 
Answered  the  Piper,  indeed ! — 

But  tell  me,  said  Hobbes  interposing, 
Did  you  not  say  she  was  seen  every  day  in  her  beauty  ami 

bedgown 
Doing  plain  household  work,  as  washing,  cooking,  scouringi 
How  could  lie  help  but  love  her  \  nor  lacked  there  perhai^s 

the  atcraclion 
That,  in  a  blue  cotton  print  tucked  up  over  striped  linsey- 
woolsey, 
Barefoot,  barelegged,  he  beheld  her,  with  arms  bare  up  to 

the  elbows, 
Bending  with   fork   in  her  hand  in  a  garden  uprooting 

potatoes  I 
Is  not  Katie  as  Rachel,  and  is  not  Philip  a  Jacob? 
Truly  Jacob,  supplanting  a  hairy  Highland  Esau  ) 
Shall  he  not,  love-entertained,  feed  sheep  for  the  Laban  of 

Rannoch 1 
Patriarch  happier  he,  the  long  servitude  ended  of  wooing, 
If  when  he  wake  in  the  morning  he  find  not  a  Leah  beside 
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But  the  Tutor  enquired,  who  had  bit  his  lip  to  bleeding, 
How  far  off  is  the  placet  who  will  guide  me  thither  to- 
morrow! 

But  by  the  mail,  ere  the  morrow,  came  Hope,  and  brought 

new  tidings ; 
Round  by  Rannoch  had  come,  and  Philip  was  not  at 

Rannoch ; 
He  had  left  that  noon,  an  hour  ago. 

With  the  lassie  ? 
With  her?  the  Piper  exclaimed.     Undoubtedly  !     By  great 

Jingo  ! 
And  upon  that  he  arose,  slapping  both  his  thighs  like  a 

hero, 
Partly  for  emphasis  only,  to  mark  his  conviction,  but  also 
Part  in  delight  at  the  fun,  and  the  joy  of  eventful  living. 
Hope  couldn't  tell  him,  of  course,  but  thought  it  impro- 
bable wholly ; 
Janet,  the  Piper's  friend,  he  had  seen,  and  she  didn't  say  so, 
Though  she  asked  a  good  deal  about  Philip,  and  where  he 

was  gone  to : 
One  odd  thing,  by  the  bye,  he  continued,  befell  me  while 

with  her ; 
Standing  beside  her,  I  saw  a  girl  pass ;  I  thought  I  had  seen 

her. 
Somewhat  remarkable-looking,  elsewhere;  and  asked  what 

her  name  was ; 
Elspie  Mackaye,  was  the  answer,  the  daughter  of  David ! 
••     she's  stopping 
Just  above  here,  with  her  uncle.    And  David  Mackaye, 

where  lives  he  1 
It 's  away  west,  she  said ;  they  call  it  Tober-na-vuolich. 
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Ul  vidi,  ulftrii,  ut  mt  mallu  ahittdit  error 

So  in  the  golden  weather  they  waited.     But  Philip 

Sunday  six  days  thence  a  letter  arrived  in  his  writing. — 
But,  0  Muse,  that  encompasses!  Earth  like  the  ambiti 

ether. 

Swifter  than  steamer  or  railway  or  magical  missive  electrici 
Belting  like  Ariel  the  sphere  with  the  star-like  trail  of  t 

travel. 
Thou  with  thy  Poet,  to  mortals  mere  post-office  second-hai 

Leaving,  wilt  seek  in  the  moorland  of  Rannoch  the  wander- 
ing hero. 
There  is  it,  there,  or  in  lofty  Lochaber,  where,  silent  up- 
heaving. 

Heaving  from  ocean  to  sky,  and  under  snow-winds  of  Sep- 
tember, 

Visibly  whitening  at  mom  lo  d.irken  by  noon  in  the  shining. 

Rise  on  their  mighty  foundations  the  brethren  huge  of  Ben- 
nevis) 

There,  or  westward  away,  where  roads  are  unknown  to  Loch 

And  the  great  peaks  look  abroad  over  Skye  to  the  western- 
most islands? 

There  is  it  I  there  1  or  there?  we  shall  find  our  wandering 
hero) 
Here,  in  Badenoch,  here,  in  Lochaber  anon,  in  Lochiel,  in 

Knoydart,  Moydart,  Morrer,  Ardgower,  and  Ardnamiirchan, 

Here  I  see  him  and  here  :  I  see  him  ;  anon  I  lose  him  ! 

Even  as   cloud   passing   subtly  unseen  from   mountain  to 
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Leaving  the  crest  of  Ben-more  to  be  palpable  next  on  Ben- 

vohrlich. 
Or  like  to  hawk  of  the  hill  which  ranges  and  soais  in  its 

hunting. 
Seen  and  unseen  by  turns,  now  here,  now  in  ether  eludent 
Wherefore  as  cloud  of  Ben-more  or  hawk  over-ranging  the 

mountains, 
^Vherefore  in  Badenoch  drear,  in  lofty  Lochaber,  Lochiel,  and 
Knoydart,  Moydart,  Moner,  Ardgower,  and  Ardnamurchan, 
Wandereth  he  who  should  either  with  Adam  be  studying 

logic. 
Or  by  the  lochside  of  Rannoch  on  Katie  his  rhetoric  using ; 
He  who,  his  three  weeks  past,  past  now  long  ago,  to  the 

cottage 
Punctual  promised  return  to  cares  of  classes  and  classics, 
He  who,  smit  to  the  heart  by  that  youngest  comeliest 

daughter. 
Bent,  unregardful  of  spies,  at  her  feet,  spreading  clothes  fixnn 

her  wash-tub ) 
Can  it  be  with  him  through  Badenoch,  Morrer,  and  Ardna- 
murchan, 
Can  it  be  with  him  he  beareth  the  golden-haired  lassie  of 

Rannoch t 
This  fierce,  furious  walking-^-o'er  mountain-top  and  moor- 
land. 
Sleeping  in  shieling  and  bothie,  with  drover  on  hill-side 

sleeping, 
Folded  in  plaid,  where  sheep  are  strewn  thicker  than  rocks 

by  Loch  Awen, 
This  fierce,  furious  travel  unwearying — cannot  in  truth  be 
Merely  the  wedding  tour  succeeding  the  week  of  wooing  ! 

No,  wherever  be  Katie,  with  Philip  she  is  not ;  I  see  him, 
Lo,  and  he  sitteth  alone,  and  these  are  his  words  in  the 

mountain. 


/vEJis  or  AMTavK  avca  ctovcw. 

1  ban  the  bodjr  can  enter  aad  be  iritfi> 


\ 


living  ; 
EoicriDg  nnseea,  sad  lenriag  miqaesboDed,  they  bring, — do 

ihc>-  fee!  too 
Jojr,  puit  jov,  as 


Wojld  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saring,  thai  so  I  coold  go  I 

uphold  her ! 
Joy,  pure  joy,  bringiDg  with  them,  and,  when  tbey  I 

leaviDg  after 
No  cniel  skune,  do  prostniioD,  despoodenc^; 

Sweet  happy  hopes  beqneaduBg.    Ab!  < 

iviih  ihe  livingl 
Would  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saying,  that  so  I  could  go  and 

uphold  her! 
Is  it  impossible,  say  you,  these   passionate,  fen^enl  im- 

])ul.sions, 
These  projections  of  spirit  to  spirit,  these  inward  embraces, 
Siiould  in  strange  ways,  in  her  dreams,  should  visit  her, 

strengthen  her,  shield  herf 
Is  it  possible,  rather,  that  these  great  floods  of  feeling 
Setting  in    daily    from    me   towards   her   should,    impotent 

wholly. 
Bring  neither  sound  nor  motion  to  that  sweet  shore  they 

heave  to! 
Kfflux  liere,  and  there  no  stir  nor  pulse  of  influx  ! 
Would  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saying,  that  so  I  could  go  and 

u])hold  her ! 
Surcl)',  surely,  when  sleepless  I  lie  in  the  mountain  lament- 
ing, 
Surely,  surel)-,  she  hears  in  her 

thee  • 
Saying,  'although  not  with  thee 


reams  a  voice,  '  I  am  with 
behold,  for  we  mated  our 
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Then,  when  we  stood  in  the  chamber,  and  knew  not  the 

words  we  were  saying ; ' 
Yea,  if  she  felt  me  within  her,  when  not  with  one  finger  I 

touched  her, 
Surely  she  knows  it,  and  feels  it  while  sorrowing  here  in  the 

moorland. 
Would  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saying,  that  so  I  could  go  and 

uphold  her ! 
Spirits  with  spirits  commingle  and  separate;  lightly  as 

winds  do. 
Spice-laden  South  with  the  ocean-bom  zephyr !  they  mingle 

and  sunder ; 
No  sad  remorses  for  them,  no  visions  of  horror  and  vile- 

ness. 
Would  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saying,  that  so  I  could  go  and 

uphold  her  I 
Surely  the  force  that  here  sweeps  me  along  in  its  violent 

impulse. 
Surely  my  strength  shall  be  in  her,  my  help  and  protection 

about  her, 
Surely  in  inner-sweet  gladness  and  vigour  of  joy  shall  sus- 
tain her. 
Till,  the  brief  winter  o'er-past,  her  own  true  sap  in  the 

springtide 
Rise,  and  the  tree  I  have  bared  be  verdurous  e'en  as  afore- 
time! 
Surely  it  may  be,  it  should  be,  it  must  be.    Yet  ever  and 

ever. 
Would  I  were  dead,  I  keep  saying,  that  so  I  could  go  and 

uphold  her ! 
No,  wherever  be  Katie,  ii**ith  Philip  she  is  not :  behold, 

for 
Here  he  is  sitting  alone,  and' these  are  his  words  in  the 

mountain. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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And,  at  the  farnr  on  the  lodiside  of  Kannoch,  in  paila 

and  kitchen, 

Hark !  there  is  music — ihe  flowing  of  music,  of  milk,  aadij 

Lo,  I  see  piping  and  dancing  I  and  whom  in  the  oiidsti 

the  battle 
Cantering  loudly  along  there,  or,  look  you,  with  amis 

lifted, 
^VhisCling,   nnd  snapping  his  fingers,  and  seizing  his  c 

smiling  Janet, 
WTioml^whom  else  but  the  Piper!  the  wary  precogntsM 

Piper, 
Who,  for  the  love  of  gay  JoiKt,  asd  mindfiil  of  oU  E 

tiiion, 

Putting  it  quite  as  a  duty  and  urging  grave  claims  to  atten- 
tion, 
True  to  his  night  had  crossed  over  :  there  goeth  he,  brim 

fill  of  music, 
Like  to  cork  tossed  by  the  eddies  that  foam  under  furious 

lasher, 
Like  to  skiff  lifted,  uplifted,  in  lock,  by  the  swift -swelling 

So  with  the  music  possessing  him,  swaying  him,  goeth  he, 
look  you, 

Swinging  and  flinging,  and  stamping  and  tramping,  and 
grasping  and  clasping 

Whom  but  gay  Janet  1 — Him  rivalling,  Hobbes,  briefest- 
kilted  of  heroes. 

Enters,  O  stoutest,  O  rashest  of  creatures,  mere  fool  of  a 
Saxon, 

Skill-Iess  of  philabeg,  skill-less  of  reel  too, — the  whirl  and 
the  twirl  o  't : 

Him  see  I  frisking,  and  whisking,  and  ever  at  swifter 
gyration 
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Under  brief  curtain  revealing  broad  acres — ^not  of  broad 

cloth. 
Him  see   I  there  and  the  Piper — ^the  Piper  what  vision 

beholds  noti 
Him  and  His  Honour  with  Arthur,  with  Janet  our  Piper, 

and  is  it, 
Is  it,  O  marvel  of  marvels!  he  too  in  the  maze  of  the 

mazy, 
Skipping,  and  tripping,  though  stately,  though  languid,  with 

head  on  one  shoulder, 
Airlie,  with  sight  of  the  waistcoat  the  golden-haired  Katie 

consoling? 
Katie,  who  simple  and  comely,  and  smiling  and  blushing  as 

ever. 
What  though  she  wear  on  that  neck  a  blue  kerchief  remem- 
bered as  Philip's, 
Seems  in  her  maidenly  freedom  to  need  small  consolement 

of  waistcoats ! — 
Wherefore  in  Badenoch  then,   far-away,    in   Lochaber, 

Lochiel,  in 
Knoydart,  Moydart,  Morrer,  Ardgower,  or  Ardnamurchan, 
Wanders  o*er  mountain  and  moorland,  in  shieling  or  bothie 

is  sleeping. 
He,  who, — and  why  should  he  not  then?  capricious?  or  is 

it  rejected? 
Might  to  the  piping  of  Rannoch  be  pressing  the  thrilling 

fair  fingers. 
Might,  as  he  clasped  her,  transmit  to  her  bosom  the  throb 

of  his  own — ^yea, — 
Might  in  the  joy  of  the  reel  be  wooing  and  winning  his 

Katie? 
What  is  it  Adam  reads  far  off  by  himself  in  the  cottage? 
Reads  yet  again  with  emotion,  again  is  preparing  to  answer? 
What  is  it  Adam  is  reading?    What  was  it  Philip  had  written? 

R  2 


X 
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There  was  it  writ,  how  Philip  possessed  undoubtedly  \ 

been, 
Deeply,  entirely  possessed  by  the  chann  of  the  maiden  J 

Rannoch; 
Deeply  as  never  before!  how  sweet  and  bewitching  he  i 

Seen  still  before  him  at  work,  in  the  garden,  the  byre,  I 

kitchen ; 
How  it  was  beautiful  to  him  to  stoop  at  her  side  in  the 

shearing, 
Binding  uncouthly  the  ears  that  fell  from  her  dexterona 

sickle,  J 

Building  uncouthly  the  stocks*,  which  she  laid  by  her  sicUn 

How  at  the  dance  he  had  broken  through  shyness ;  for  four 

days  after 
Lived  on  her  eyes,  unspeaking  what  lacked  not  articulate 

speaking ; 
Felt  too  that  she  too  was  feeling  what  he  did. — Howbeit 

they  parted ! 
How  by  a  kiss  from  her  lips  he  had  seemed  made  nobler 

and  stronger, 
Yea,  for  the  first  time  in  life  a  man  complete  and  perfect, 
So  forth !  much  that  before  has  been  heard  of. — Howbeit 

they  parted. 

What  had  ended  it  all,  he  said,  was  singular,  very. — 

I  was  walking  along  some  two  miles  off  from  the  cottage 

Full  of  my  dreamings — a  girl  went  by  in  a  parly  with  others ; 

She  had  a  cloak  on,  was  stepping  on  quickly,  for  rain  was 

beginning; 
But  as  she  passed,  from  her  hood  I  saw  her  eyes  look 

at  me. 
So  quick  a  glance,  so  regardless  I,  that  although  I  had 

felt  it, 
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You  could'nt  properly  say  our  eyes  met  She  cast  it,  and 
lea  it : 

It  was  three  minutes  perhaps  ere  I  knew  what  it  was.  I 
had  seen  her 

Somewhere  before  1  am  sure,  but  that  wasn't  it;  not  its 
import : 

No,  it  had  seemed  to  regard  me  with  simple  superior  in- 
sight, 

Quietly  saying  to  itself— Yes,  there  he  is  still  in  his  fancy, 

Letting  drop  from  him  at  random  as  things  not  worth  his 
considering 

All  the  benefits  gathered  and  put  in  his  hands  by  fortune, 

Loosing  a  hold  which  others,  contented  and  unambitious, 

Trying  down  here  to  keep  up,  know  the  value  of  better  than 
he  does. 

What  is  this?  was  it  perhaps  1 — Yes,  there  he  is  still  in  his 
fency. 

Doesn't  yet  see  we  have  here  just  the  things  he  is  used  to 
elsewhere; 

People  here  too  are  people  and  not  as  fairy-land  creatures ; 

He  is  in  a  trance,  and  possessed ;  I  wonder  how  long  to 
continue ; 

^t  is  a  shame  and  a  pity — and  no  good  hkely  to  follow. — 

Something  like  this,  but  indeed  I  cannot  attempt  to  de- 
fine it.y 

Only,  three  hours  thence  I  was  off  and  away  in  the  moor- 
land. 

Hiding  myself  from  myself  if  I  could;  the  anow  within  me. 

Katie  was  not  in  the  house,  thank  God:  I  saw  her  in 
passing. 

Saw  her,  unseen  myself)  with  the  pang  of  a  cruel  desertion ; 

What  she  thinks  about  it,  God  knows ;  poor  child ;  may  she 
only 

Think  me  a  fool  and  a  madman,  and  no  more  worth  her 
lemembering, 


1  un 
oIdM 

ac  in 
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Meantime  all  through  the  moimtai&s  I  huny  and  know  not 

whither, 
Tramp  along  here,  and  think,  and  know  not  what  1  should 

think. 
Tell  me  then,  why,  as  I  sleep  amid  hiU-tops  high  in  the 

moorland, 
Stil!  in  my  dreams  I  am  pacing  the  streets  of  the  dis&olld 

city, 

Where  dressy  girls  slithering  by  upon  pavements  give  9£ll 

for  accosting. 
Paint  on  iheir  beautiless  cheeks,  and  hunger  and  Ehomc  in 

their  bosoms ; 
Hunger  by  drink,  and  by  that  which  they  shudder  yet  h 

for,  appeasing, — 
Hiding  their  shame— ah  God! — in  the  glare  of  the  public 

gas-lights? 
WTiy,  while  I  feel  my  ears  catching  through  slumber  the  run 

of  the  streamlet, 
Still  am  I  pacing  the  pavement,  and  seeing  the  sign  for 

accosting, 
Still  am  I  passing  those  figures,  nor  daring  to  look  in  their 

\\Tiy,  when  tlie  chill,  ere  the  light,  of  the  daybreak  uneasily 
wakes  me. 

Find  I  a  cry  in  my  heart  crying  up  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens, 

No,  Great  Unjust  Judge!  she  is  purity;  I  am  the  lost  one. 
You  will  not  think  that  I  soberly  look  for  such  things  for 
sweet  Katie ; 

No,  but  the  vision  is  on  me;  I  now  first  see  how  it  happens, 

Feel  how  tender  and  soft  is  the  heart  of  a  girl ;  how  passive 

Fain  would  it  be,  how  helpless;  and  helplessness  leads  to 
destruction. 

Maiden  reserve  torn  from  off  it,  grows  never  again  to  re- 
clothe  it. 
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Modesty  broken  through  once  to  immodesty  flies  for  pro- 
tection. 

Oh,  who  saws  through  the  trunk,  though  he  leave  the  tree 
up  in  the  forest, 

When  the  next  wind  casts  it  down, — is  his  not  the  hand  that 
smote  it  % 
This  is  the  answer,  the  second,  which,  pondering  long 
with  emotion. 

There  by  himself  in  the  cottage  the  Tutor  addressed  to 
Philip. 
I  have  perhaps  been  severe,  dear  Philip,  and  hasty ; 
forgive  me ; 

For  I  was  fain  to  reply  ere  I  wholly  had  read  through  your 
letter ; 

And  it  was  written  in  scraps  with  crossings  and  counter- 
crossings 

Hard  to  connect  with  each   other  correctly,  and  hard  to 
decipher  ; 

Paper  was  scarce,  I  suppose :  forgive  me;  I  write  to  console 
you. 
Grace  is  given  of  God,  but  knowledge  is  bought  in  the 
market ; 

Knowledge  needful  for  all,  yet  cannot  be  had  for  the  asking. 

There  are  exceptional  beings,  one  finds  them  distant  and 
rarely, 

Who,  endowed  with  the  vision  alike  and  the  interpretation, 

See,  by  their  neighbours'  eyes  and  their  own  still  motions 
enlightened. 

In  the  beginning  the  end,  in  the  acorn  the  oak  of  the 
forest, 

In  the  child  of  to-day  its  children  to  long  generations, 

In  a  thought  or  a  wish  a  life,  a  drama,  an  epos. 

There  are  inheritors,  is  it  1  by  mystical  generation 

Heiring  the  wisdom  and  ripeness  of  spirits  gone  by ;  with- 
out labour 
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Owning  what  others  by  doing  and  suffering  cant ;  what  ok 

men 
After  long  years  of  mistalce  and  erasure  are  proud  to  hai(< 

come  to, 
Sick  with  mistake  and  erasure  possess  when  possession  M 

idle. 
Ves,  there  is  power  upon  earth,  seen  feebly  in  women  and 

children, 

^VTiich  can,  laying  one  hand  on  the  cover,  read  off,  unfallerinf 
Leaf  after  leaf  unliftcd,  the  words  of  the  dosed  book  undo; 
Words  which  we  aie  poring  at,  hammering  at,  stumbling  sL 

spelling. 
Rare  is  this ;  wisdom  mocdy  is  boug^  for  a  price  in  ^ 

market ; — 

Rare  is  this ;  and  happy,  who  buys  so  much  for  so  little. 
As  I  conceive  ha\e  you,  and  as  I  will  hope  has  Katie. 
Knowledge    is    needful    for    man,— needful    no    less    for 

Even  in  Highland  glens,  were  t!iey  vacant  of  shooter  and 

Not  that,  of  course,  1  mean  to  prefer  your  blindfold  huny 

Unto  a  soul  that  abides  most  loving  yet  most  withholding  ; 

Least  unfeeling  though  calm,  self-contained  yet  most  un- 
selfish; 

Renders  help  and  accepts  it,  a  man  among  men  that  arc 
brothers. 

Views,  not  plucks  the  beauty,  adores,  and  demands  no  era 
bracing. 

So  in  its  peaceful  passage  whatever  is  lovely  and  gracious 

Still  without  seizing  or  spoiling,  itself  in  itself  reproducing. 

No,  I  do  not  set  Philip  herein  on  the  level  of  Arthur. 

No,  I  do  not  compare  still  tarn  with  furious  torrent, 

Yet  will  the  tarn  overflow,  assuaged  in  the  lake  be  the 
torrent. 
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Women  are  weak,  as  you  say,  and  love  of  all  things  to  be 
passive, 

Passive,  patient,  receptive,  yea,  even  of  wrong  and  mis- 
doing, 

Even  to  force  and  misdoing  with  joy  and  victorious  feeling 

Patient,  passive,  receptive  \  for  that  is  the  strength  of  their 
being. 

Like  to  the  earth  taking  all  things,  and  all  to  good  con- 
verting. 

Oh  'tis  a  snare  indeed  ! — Moreover,  remember  it,  Philip, 

To  the  prestige  of  the  richer  the  lowly  are  prone  to  be 
yielding. 

Think  that  in  dealing  with  them  they  are  raised  to  a  dif- 
ferent region. 

Where  old  laws  and  morals  are  modified,  lost,  exist  not ; 

Ignorant  they  as  they  are,  they  have  but  to  conform  and  be 
yielding. 
But  I  have  spoken  of  this  already,  and  need  not  repeat  it. 

You  will  not  now  run  after  what  merely  attracts  and  entices, 

£very-day  things  highly-coloured,  and  conmion-place  carved 
and  gilded. 

You  will  henceforth  seek  only  the  good :  and  seek  it, 
Philip, 

Where  it  is — ^not  more  abundant,  perhaps,  but — more  easily 
met  with ; 

Where  you  are  surer  to  find  it,  less  likely  to  run  into  error, 

In  your  station,  not  thinking  about  it,  but  not  disregarding. 
So  was  the  letter   completed :    a  postscript  afterward 
added. 

Telling  the  tale  that  was  told  by  the  dancers  returning  fix>m 
Rannoch. 

So  was  the  letter  completed  :  but  query,  whither  to  send  it  ? 

Not  for  the  will  of  the  wisp,  the  cloud,  and  the  hawk  of  the 
moorlandy 
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Ranging  afar  thro'  Lochaber,  Lochiel,  and  Knoydart,  and 

Moydart, 
Have  even  latest  extensions  adjusted  a  postal  arrangement 
Query  resolved  very  shortly,  when  Hope,  from  his  chamber 

descending, 
Came  with  a  note  in  his  hand  from  the  Lady,  his  aunt,  at 

the  Castle ; 
Came  and  revealed  the  contents  of  a  missive  that  brought 

strange  tidings ; 
Came  and  announced  to  the  friends,  in  a  voice  that  was 

husky  with  wonder, 
Philip  was  staying  at  Balloch,  was  there  in  the  room  with 

the  Countess, 
Philip  to  Balloch  had  come  and  was  dancing  with  Lady 

Maria. 
Philip  at  Balloch,  he  said,  after  all  that  stately  refusal, 
He  there  at  last — O  strange !   O  marvel,  marvel  of  marvels  ! 
Airlie,  the  Waistcoat,  with  Katie,  we  left  him  this  morning 

at  Rannoch ; 
Airlie  with  Katie,  he  said,  and  Philip  with  Lady  Maria. 

And  amid  laughter  Adam  paced  up  and  down,  repeating 
Over  and  over,  unconscious,  the  phrase  which  Hope  had 

lent  him. 
Dancing  at  Balloch,  you  say,  in  the  Castle,  with  Lady 

Maria. 


'Putavi 


Shiltus  ego  huic  nostra  similem. 

So  in  the  cottage  with  Adam  the  pupils  five  together 
Duly  remained,  and  read,  and  looked  no  more  for  Philip, 
Philip  at  Balloch  shooting  and  dancing  with  Lady  Maria, 
Breakfast  at  eight,  and  now,  for  brief  September  daylight. 
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:heon  at  two,  and  dinner  at  seven,  or  ei-en  later, 
re  full  hours  between  for  the  loch  and  the  glen  and  the 
■.——     mountain, — 

-;-^j  in  the  joy  of  their  life  and  glory  of  shooting-jackets, 
3  they  read  and  roamed,  the  pupils  live  with  Adam. 

What  if  autumnal  shower  came  frequent  and  chill  from 

the  westward, 
^  Vhat  if  on  browner  sward  with  yellow  leaves  besprinkled, 

lemming  the  crispy  blade,  the  delicate  gossamer  gemming, 
,  .^tequent  and  thick  lay  at  morning  the  chilly  beads  of  hoar- 
'  -      frost, 

.Duly  in  matutine  still,  and  daily,  whatever  the  weather. 
Bathed  in  the  rain  and  the  frost  and  the  mist  with  the  Glory 

of  headers 
Hope.      Thither  also  at  times,  of  cold  and  of  possible 
gutters 
'  Careless,  unmindful,  unconscious,  would  Hobbes,  or  e'er 
they  departed, 
Come,  in  heavy  pea-coat  his  trouserless  trunk  enfolding. 
Come,  under  coat  over-brief  those  lusty  legs  displaying. 
All  from  the  shirt  to  the  slipper  the  natural  man  revealing. 
Duly  there  they  bathed  and  daily,  the  twain  or  the  trio. 
Where  in  the  morning  was  custom,  where  over  a  ledge  of 

granite 
Into  a  granite  basin  the  amber  torrent  descended  \ 
Beautiful,  very,  to  gaze  in  ere  plunging;  beautiful  also, 
Perfect  as  picture,  as  vision  entrancing  that  comes  to  the 

sightless. 
Through  the  great  granite  jambs  the  stream,  the  glen,  and 

the  mountain. 
Beautiful,  seen  by  snatches  in  intervals  of  dressit^. 
Mom  after  mom,  unsought  for,  recurring;  themselves  too 

seeming 
Not  as  spectators,  accepted  into  it,  immingled,  as  truly 
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Part  of  it  as  are  the  kbe  in  the  field  l}'iDg  there  bjr 

birches. 
So    Ihey  bathed,  they    read,  they  roamed   in   ^cn  i 

forest ; 
Far  a.tnid  blackest  pines  to  the  waterfalls  they  shadow, 
Far  up  the  long,  long  glen  to  the  loch,  and  the  loch  beyondEli; 
Deep,  under  huge  red  cliffs,  a  secret :  and  oft  by  the 

light. 
Or  the  aurora  perchance,  racing  home  for  the  eight  o'doift 

mutton. 
So  tbey  bathed,  and  read,  and  roamed  in  heathery  Hl^ 

There  in  the  joy  of  their  life  and  glory  of  shoodng-jadcetS 
Bathed    and   read   and   roamed,  and   looked  no  more  lor 
Philip. 

List  to  a  letter  that  came  from  Philip  at  Balloch  to  Adam. 

I  am  here,  O  my  friend  !— idle,  but  learning  wisdom. 
Doing  penance,  you  think  ;  content,  if  so,  in  my  penance. 
Often  I  find  myself  saying,  while  watching  in  dance  or  on 

horseback 
One  that  is  here,  in  her  freedom,  and  grace,  and  imperial 

sweetness, 
Often    1   find  myself    saying,    old  faith  and    doctrine   ab- 
juring. 
Into  the  cmcible  casting  philosophies,  facts,  convictions, — 
Were  it  not  well  that  the  stem  should  be  naked  of  leaf  and 

of  tendril. 
Poverty-stricken,    the   barest,   the   dismallest   stick    of  the 

garden ; 
Flowerless,    leafless,    unlovely,    for    ninety-and-nine    long 

summers. 
So  in  the  Imndredth,  at  last,  were  bloom  for  one  day  at  the 

summit, 
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So  but  that  fleeting  flower  were  lovely  as  Lady  Maria. 

Often  I  find  myself  saying,  and  know  not  ni3rself  as  I  say  it, 
What  of  the  poor  and  the  weary  %  their  labour  and  pain  is 

needed. 
Perish  the  poor  and  the  weary  !  what  can  they  better  than 

perish. 
Perish  in  labour  for  her,  who  is  worth  the  destruction  of 

empires  1 
What !    for  a  mite,  for  a  mote,  an  impalpable  odour  of 

honour. 
Armies  shall  bleed ;  cities  bum ;  and  the  soldier  red  from 

the  storming 
Carry  hot  rancour  and  lust  into  chambers  of  mothers  and 

daughters : 
What !  would  ourselves  for  the  cause  of  an  hour  encounter 

the  battle, 
Slay  and  be  slain  ;  lie  rotting  in  hospital,  hulk,  and  prison : 
pie  as  a  dog  dies ;  die  mistaken  perhaps,  and  dishonoured. 
Yea, — ^and  shall  hodmen  in  beer-shops  complain  of  a  glory 

denied  them. 
Which  could  not  ever  be  theirs  more  than  now  it  is  theirs 

as  spectators  % 
Which  could  not  be,  in  all  earth,  if  it  were  not  for  labour  of 

hodmen  % 
And  I  find  myself  saying,  and  what  I  am  saying,  discern 

not. 
Dig  in  thy  deep  dark  prison,  O  miner!  and  finding  be 

thankful ; 
Though  unpolished  by  thee,  unto  thee  unseen  in  per- 
fection. 
While  thou  art  eating  black  bread  in  the  poisonous  air  of 

thy  cavern, 
Far  away  glitters  the  gem  on  the  peerless  neck  of  a 

Princess. 


J54 
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Dig,  and  starve,  and  be  thankful ;  it  is  so,  and  thou  1 

been  aiding. 
Often  I  find  myself  saying,  in  irony  if  it,  or  earnest  I 
Yea,  what  is  more,  be  rich,  0  ye  rich  !  be  sublintc  i 

houses. 

Purple  and  delicate  linen  endure  ;  be  of  Buignndy  patiei 
Suffer  that  senice  be  done  you,  permit  of  the  page  andi 

valet, 
Vex  not  your  souls  with  annO)'aDCC  of  charily  st^oob  Q 

districts, 
Cast  not  to  swine  of  the  stye  the  pearls  that  should  g 

your  foreheads. 
I.ive,  be  lovely,  forget  them,  be  beautiful  even  to  proadnesa, 
F.ven  for  their  poor  sakes  whose  happiness  is  to  Ijehold  you; 
Live,    be   uncaring,   be  joyous,    be   sumptuous  ;    only  be 

lovely, — 
Sumptuous  nol  for  display,  and  joyous,  not  for  enjoyment ; 
Not  for  enjoyment  truly  ;  for  Beauty  and  God's  great  glory ! 
Yes,  and  I  say,  and  it  seems  inspiration — of  Good  or  of 

Kvil ! 
Is  it  not  He  tbat  hath  done  it,  and  who  shall  dare  gainsay  \\. ' 
Is  it  not  even  of  Him,  who  hath  made  us  ?— Yea,  >r /*- 

Roari>}g  after  their  prey,  do  seek  their  meat  from  GoJ .' 

Is  it  not  even  of  Him,  who  one  kind  over  another 

All  the  works  of  His  hand  hatli  disposed  in  a  wonderful 

order  I 
Who  hath  made  man,  as  the  beasts,  to  live  the  one  on  the 


Who  hath   made  man  as  Himself  to  know  the  law— ar 

accept  it! 
You  will  wonder  at  this,  no  doubt !  I  also  wonder  ! 
liut  we  ffpust  live  and  learn  ;  we  can't  know  all  things 

twenjy. 
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List  to  a  letter  of  Hobbes  to  Philip  his  friend  at  Balloch. 
All  Cathedrals  are  Christian,  all  Christians  are  Cathedrals, 

Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  *tis  ours  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion ; 

Every  women  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Cathedral, 

Built  on  the  ancient  plan,  a  Cathedral  pure  and  perfect, 

Built  by  that  only  law,  that  Use  be  suggester  of  Beauty, 

Nothing  concealed  that  is  done,  but  all  things  done  to 
adornment, 

Meanest  utilities  seized  as  occasions   to  grace  and  em- 
bellish.— 
So  had  I  duly  commenced  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  my 
Philip, 

So  had  I  formally  opened  the  Treatise  upon  the  Laws  of 

Architectural  Beauty  in  Application  to  Women^ 

So  had  I  writ— But  my  fancies  are  palsied  by  tidings  they 
tell  me. 

Tidings — ah  me,  can  it  be  then?  that  I,  the  blasphemer 
accounted. 

Here  am  with  reverent  heed  at  the  wondrous  Analogy 
working, 

Pondering   thy  words    and    thy  gestures,  whilst  thou,  a 
prophet  apostate, 

(How  are   the   mighty  fallen !)    whilst  thou,  a  shepherd 
travestie, 

(How  are  the  mighty  fallen !)  with  gun, — with  pipe  no 
longer, 

Teachest  the  woods  to  re-echo  thy  game-killing  recanta- 
tions, 

Teach  est    thy    verse    to    exalt    Amaryllis,    a    Countess's 
daughter  % 
What,  thou  forgettest,  bewildered,  my  Master,  that  rightly 
considered 

Beauty  must  ever  be  useful,  what  truly  is  useful  is  graceful  % 


k 
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She  that  is  handy  is  handsome,  good  daiiy-matds  must 

good-looking. 

If  but  the  butter  be  nice,  the  touimire  of  the  elbow  is  shapely, 
If  the  cream-cheeses  be  white,  far  whiter  the  hands  that 

made  them, 
If^but  alas,  is  it  inieJ  while  the  pupil  alone  in  the  coti 
Slowly  elaborates  here  thy  System  of  Feminine  Graces, 
Thou  in  the  palace,  its  author,  art  dining,  small -talking 

dancing, 
Dancing  and  pressing  the  fingers  kid-gloved  of  a  Lady 

Maria. 
These  are  the  final  words,  that  came  to  the  Tutor  frwn 

Balloch. 
I  am  conquered,  it  seems  1  you  will  meet  me,  I  hope,  in 

Oxford, 
Altered  in  manners  and  mind.      I  yield  to  the  laws  and 

arrangements, 
Yield  to  the  ancient  existent  decrees  ;  who  am  I  to  resist 

ihem? 
Yes,    you  will   find    me    altered    in   mind,  I    think,  as   in 


Anxious  too  to  atone  for  six  weeks'  loss  of  your  Logic 

So  in  the  cottage  with  Adam,  the  pupils  five  together. 
Read,  and  bathed,  and  roamed,  and  thought  not  now  of 

Philip, 
All  in  the  joy  of  their  life,  and  glory  of  shooting-jackets. 
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VI 
DudU  ab  urhe  domum,  mm  carmina^  duciU  Daphnin. 

Bright  October  was  come,  the  misty-bright  October, 
Bright  October  was  come  to  bum  and  glen  and  cottage ; 
But  the  cottage  was  empty,  the  matutine  deserted. 
Who  are  these  that  walk  by  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea 

water  1 
Here  in  the  dusky  eve,  on  the  road  by  the  salt  sea  water  % 

Who  are  these  %  and  where  1  it  is  no  sweet  seclusion  ; 
Blank  hill-sides  slope  down  to  a  salt  sea  loch  at  their  bases. 
Scored  by  runnels,  that  fringe  ere  they  end  with  rowan  and 

alder ; 
Cottages  here  and  there  outstanding  bare  on  the  mountain, 
Peat-roofed,  windowless,  white ;  the  road  underneath  by  the 

water. 
There  on  the  blank  hill-side,  looking  down  through  the 

loch  to  the  ocean. 
There  with  a  runnel  beside,  and  pine-trees  twain  before  it. 
There  with  the  road  underneath,  and  in  sight  of  coaches 

and  steamers. 
Dwelling  of  David  Mackaye  and  his  daughters  Elspie  and 

Bella, 
Sends  up  a  colimin  of  smoke  the  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 

vuolich. 
And  of  the  older  twain,  the  elder  was  telling  the  younger. 
How  on  his  pittance  of  soil  he  lived,  and  raised  potatoes, 
Barley,  and  oats,  in  the  bothie  where  lived  his  father  before 

him ; 
Yet  was  smith  by  trade,  and  had  travelled  making  horse- 
shoes 
Far;   in  the  army  had  seen  some  service  with  brave  Sir 

Hector, 

VOL.   II.  s 
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Wounded   soon,  aod  discharged,  disabled  as   smith 

soldier ; 
He  had  been  many  things  since   that, — drover,    school 

master, 
\Vhitesmith, — but  when  his  brother  died  childless  came  ap 

hithtr ; 
And  although  he  could  get  fine  work  that  would  jay 

city, 
Still  was  Tain  to  abide  where  his  father  abode  before  hira. 
And   the   lasses  are  bonnie, — I'm  father  and  mother 

them,— 
Bonnie  and   young ;   they're  healthier  here,  !  judge, 

safer  : 
I  myself  find  time  for  their  reading,  writing,  and  learning. 
So  on  the  road  they  walk  by  the  shoro  of  the  sah  sea 

water, 
Silent  a  youth  and  maid,  and  elders  twain  conversing. 

This  was  the  letter  that  came  when  Adam  was  leaving 
the  cottage. 
If  you  can  manage  to  see  me  before  going  off  to  Dartmoor, 
Come  by  Tuesday's  coach  through  Glencoe  (you  have  not 

Stop  at  tlie  ferry  below,  and  ask  your  way  (you  will  worder, 
There  however  I  am)  to  the  Bothie  of  Tober-na-\-uolich. 

And  on  another  scrap,  of  next  day's  date,  w:is  written  :— 
It   was   by    accident    purely    I    lit   on    the    place  ;    I    was 

returning. 
Quietly,    travelling   homeward    by   one   of  these  wretched 

coaches ; 
One  of  the  horses  cast  a  shoe  ;  and  a  farmer  passing 
Said,  Old  David  's  your  man;  a  clever  fellow  at  shoeing 
Once;  just  here  by  the  firs;  they  call  it  Tober-na-vuohch. 
So  I  saw  and  sjKJke  with  David  Mackaye,  our  acquaintance. 
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When  we   came   to   the  journey's   end,  some   five  miles 

farther, 
In  my  unoccupied  evening  I  walked  back  again  to  the 

bothie.  J 
But  on  a  final  crossing,  still  later  in  date,  was  added  : 
Come  as  soon  as  you  can ;  be  sure  and  do  not  refuse  me. 
Who  would  have  guessed  I  should  find  my  haven  and  end 

of  my  travel, 
Here,  by  accident  too,  in  the  bothie  we  laughed  about  so  1 
Who  would  have  guessed  that  here  would  be  she  whose 

glance  at  Rannoch 
Turned  me  in  that  mysterious  way ;  yes,  angels  conspiring. 
Slowly   drew  me,   conducted  me,   home,   to  herself;  the 

needle 
Which  in  the  shaken  compass  flew  hither  and  thither,  at 

last,  long 
Quivering,  poises  to  north.    I  think  so.    But  I  am  cautious  ; 
More,  at  least,  than  I  was  in  the  old  silly  days  when  I  feft 

you. 
Not  at  the  bothie  now;    at  the  changehouse  in  the 

clachan ;  * 
Why  I  delay  my  letter  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

There  was  another  scrap,  without  or  date  or  comment, 
Dotted  over  with  various  observations,  as  follows  : 
Only  think,  I  had  danced  with  her  twice,  and  did  not  re- 
member. 
I  was  as  one  that  sleeps  on  the  railway ;  one,  who  dreaming 
Hears  thro'  his  dream  the  name  of  his  home  shouted  out ; 

hears  and  hears  not, — 
Faint,  and  louder  again,  and  less  loud,  dying  in  distance ; 
Dimly  conscious,   with  something  of  inward  debate  and 
choice, — and 

*  Public-house  in  the  hamlet 
s  2 
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Sense  of  claim  and  reality  pr»ent.  anon  relapses 
Neiertheless,  aod  continues  the  dream  and    ^ncy, 

foni-anJ 
Swiftly,   remoi^less,    the   car  presses  on,   he   knows    I 

whither. 

Handsome  who  handsome  is,  who  handsome   does  IS 
more  so ; 
Pretty  is  all  very  pretty,  it  "s  prettier  far  to  be  useftiL 
No,  fair  Lady  Maria,  I  say  not  that :  but  I  will  say. 
Stately  is  seriice  accepted,  but  lovelier  service  rendered. 
Interchange  of  service  the  law  and  condition  of  Beauty: 
Any  way  beautiful  only  to  be  the  thing  one  is  meant  for. 
I,   I  am  sure,  for  the  sphere  of  mere  ornament  am  i 

intended  : 

No,  nor  she,  I  think,  thy  sister  at  Tober-na-vuolich. 
This  was  the  letter  of  Philip,   and  this   had    brought  the 

Tutor: 
This  is  why  Tutor  and  pupil  are  walking  with  David  and 
Elspie, — 
\Vhen  for  the  night   they  part,  and   these,    once    more 
together. 
Went  by  the  lochside  along  to  the  changehouse  near  in  the 

clachan, 
Thus  to  his  pupil  anon  commenced  the  grave  man,  Adam. 
Yes,  she  is  beautiful,  Phihp,  beautiful  even  as  morning  ; 
Yes,   it    is   that  which  I  said,   the  Good    and    not    the 

Attractive  ! 
Happy  is  he  that  finds,  and  finding  does  not  leave  it  ! 
Ten  more  days  did  Adam  with  Philip  abide  at  the  change- 
house. 
Ten  more  nights  they  met,  they  walked  with  father  and 

daughter. 
Ten  more  nights,  and  night  by  night  more  distant  away 
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Philip  and  she ;    every  night  less  heedful,  by  habit,  the 

father. 
Happy  ten  days,  most  happy;  and,  otherwise  than   in- 
tended. 
Fortunate  visit  of  Adam,  companion  and  friend  to  David. 
Happy  ten  days,  be  ye  fruitful  of  happiness !     Pass  o'er 

them  slowly. 
Slowly ;  like  cruse  of  the  prophet  be  multiplied,  even  to 

agesl 
Pass  slowly  o'er  them,  ye  days  of  October ;  ye  soft  misty 

mornings, 
Long  dusky  eves ;  pass  slowly ;  and  thou,  great  Term-time 

of  Oxford, 
Awful  with  lectures  and  books,  and  Little^oes  and  Great- 
goes, 
Till  but  the  sweet  bud  be  perfect,  recede  and  retire  for  the 

lovers, 
Yea,  for  the  sweet  love  of  lovers,  postpone  thyself  even  to 
doomsday ! 
Pass  o'er  them  slowly,  ye  hours !   Be  with  them,  ye  Loves 

and  Graces ! 
Indirect  and  evasive  no  longer,  a  cowardly  bather, 
Clinging  to  bough  and  to  rock,  and  sidling  along  by  the 

edges. 
In  your  faith,  ye  Muses  and  Graces,  who  love  the  plain 

present. 
Scorning  historic  abridgement  and  artifice  anti-poetic, 
In  your  faith,  ye  Muses  and  Loves,  ye  Loves  and  Graces, 
I  will  confront  the  great  peril,  and  speak  with  the  mouth  of 

the  lovers. 
As  they  spoke  by  the  alders,  at  evening,  the  ruimel  below 

them, 
Elspie  a  diligent  knitter,  and  Philip  her  fingers  washing. 
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Vispfr  adtst,  jft<ena,  consurgilc:  Vafer  (Xy«^^^ 
Exfiilata  dSu  oil  lamian  lamina  tallit. 

For.  she  conressed,  as  they  sat  in  the  dusk,  and  lie  saw  a 

her  blushes, 
Els|Die  confessed  at  the  sports  long  ago  with  her  father  s 

Wlien  at  the  door  the  old  man  had  told  him  the  name  d 

the  bothie ; 
Then  after  that  at  the  dance ;   yet  again  at  a  djuioe  \ 

Rannoch^ — 
And    she    was    silent,    confused.      Confused   much    rather 

Philip 
Buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  his  face  that  with  blood  was 

bursting. 
Silent,  confused,  jct  by  pity  she  conquered  her  fear,  and 

continued, 
Kaiie  is  good  and  not  silly  ;  be  comforted,  Sir,  about  her ; 
Katie  is  good  and  not  silly;  tender,  but  not,  like  many. 
Carrying  off,  and  at  once,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  in  the 

bosom 
Locking-up  as  in  a  cupboard  the  pleasure  that  any  man 

gives  them. 
Keeping  it  out  of  sight  as  a  prize  they  need  be  ashamed  of; 
That  is  the  way,   I   think.  Sir,  in  England  more  than  in 

Scotland  ; 
N'o,    she   lives   and   takes   pleasure   in  all,  as  in  beautiful 

wenther, 
Sorrj'   to   lose   it,  but  just  as  we  would   be    to    lose  fine 

tt'eather. 
And  she  is  strong  to  return  to  herself  and  feel  undeserted. 
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Oh,  she  is  strong,  and  not  silly;  she  thinks  no  further  about 

you; 
She  has  had  kerchiefs  before  from  gentle,  I  know,  as  from 

simple. 
Yes,  she  is  good  and  not  silly;  yet  were  you  wrong,  Mr. 

Philip, 
Wrong,  for  yourself  perhaps  more  than  for  her. 

But  Philip  replied  not, 
Raised  not  his  eyes  from  the  hands  on  his  knees. 

And  Elspie  continued. 
That  was  what  gave  me  much  pain,  when  I  met  you  that 

dance  at  Rannoch, 
Dancing  myself  too  with  you,  white  Katie  danced  with 

Donald; 
That  was  what  gave  me  such  pain  ;  I  thought  it  all  a  mis- 
taking, 
All  a  mere  chance,  you  know,  and  accident, — not  proper 

choosing, — 
There  were  at  least  £ve  01  six — not  there,  no,  that  I  don't 

say. 
But  in  the  country  about — you  might  just  as  well  have  been 

courting. 
That  was  what  gave  me  much  pain,  and  (you  won't  re- 
member that,  though). 
Three  days  after,  I  met  you,  beside  my  uncle's,  walking. 
And   I   was  wondering  much,  and  hoped  you  wouldn't 

notice. 
So  as  I  passed  I  couldn't  help  looking.    You  didn't  know 

me. 
But  I  was  glad,  when  I  heard  next  day  you  were  gone  to 

the  teacher. 
And  uplifting  his  face  at  last,  with  eyes  dilated, 
Large  as  great  stars  in  mist,  and  dim,  with  dabbled  lashes, 
Philip,  with  new  tears  startinf^ 
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You  think  I  do  not  remembe 
Said, — suppose  that  I  did  not  observe  1    Ah  me,  shall  1  id 

Elspie,  it  was  your  look  that  sent  me  away  from  Rannoch. 
It  was  your  glance,  that,  descending,  an  instant  revelation. 
Showed  me  where  I  was,  and  whitherward  going ;  recalled  nWi 
Sent  me,  not  to  my  books,  but  to  wrestlings  of  thought  iOr 

the  mountains. 
Yes,  I    have    carried   your  glance  within   me  undimmed, 

unaltered, 
As  a  lost  boat  the  compass  some  passing  ship  has  lent  her, 
Many  a  weary  mile  on  road,  and  hill,  and  moorland : 
And  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  remember,  1  had  lu 

observed  it  I 
O,  did  the  sailor  bewildered  observe  when  they  told  him  his 

bearings  1 
O,  did  he  cast  overboard,  when  they  parted,  ihe  compass 

they  gave  himi 
And  he  continued  more   firmly,  although  with  stronger 


Elspie,  why  should  I  speak  it  ?  you  cannot  beheve  it,  and 

should  not : 
Why  should    I    say  that  I    love,  which    I  all  but  said  to 

anolherl 
Yet  should  I  dare,  should  I  say,  O  Elspie,  you  only  I  love ; 

you, 
First  and  sole  in  my  life  that  has  been  and  surely  that  shall 

be; 
Could— O,  could  you  believe  it,  O  Elspie,  believe  it  and 

spurn  not  I 
Is  it — possible, — possible,  Elspie  1 

Well,— she  answered. 
And  she  was  silent  some  timej  and  blushed  all  over,  and 

answered 
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Quietly,  after  her  fashion,  srill  knitting.  Maybe,  I  think  of  it, 
Though  I  don't  know  that  I  did :  and  she  paused  again;  but 

it  may  be. 
Yes, — I  don't  know,  Mr.  Philip, — but  only  it  feels  to  me 

strangely, 
Like  to  the  high  new  bridge,  they  used  to  build  at,  below 

there. 
Over  the  bum  and  glen  on  the  road.    You  won't  under- 
stand me. 
But  I  keep  saying  in  my  mind — this  long  time  slowly  with 

trouble 
I  have  been  building  myself,  up,  up,  and  toilfully  raising. 
Just  like  as  if  the  bridge  were  to  do  it  itself  without  masons, 
Painfully  getting  myself  upraised  one  stone  on  another, 
All  one  side  I  mean ;  and  now  I  see  on  the  other 
Just  such  another  fabric  uprising,  better  and  stronger. 
Close  to  me,  coming  to  join  me :  and  then  I  sometimes 

fancy, — 
Sometimes  I  find  myself  dreaming  at  nights  about  arches 

and  bridges, — 
Sometimes  I  dream  of  a  great  invisible  hand  coming  down, 

and 
Dropping  the  great  key-stone  in  the  middle :  there  in  my 

dreaming. 
There  I  felt  Uie  great  key-stone  coming  in,  and  through  it 
Feel  the  other  part — ^all  the  other  stones  of  the  archway. 
Joined  into  mine  with  a  strange  happy  sense  of  complete- 
ness.   But,  dear  me, 
This  is  confusion  and  nonsense.      I  mix  all  the  things  I 

can  think  of. 
And  you  won't  understand,  Mr.  Philip. 

But  while  she  was  speaking. 
So  it  happened,  a  moment  she  paused  from  her  work,  and 
pondering, 
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Laid  her  hand  on  her  lap:  Philip  took  it:  she  did  n(3t 

resist: 
So  he  retained  her  fingers,  the  knitting  being  stopped.   /But 

emotion 
Came  all  over  her  more  and  yet  more  from  his  hand,  fix>m 

her  heart,  and 
Most  from  the  sweet  idea  and  image  her  brain  was  re- 
newing. 
So  he  retained  her  hand,  and,  his  tears  down-dropping 

on  it. 
Trembling  a  long  time,  kissed  it  at  last  ^  And  she  ended. 
And  as  she  ended,  uprose  he  :  saying.  What  have  I  heard  % 

Oh, 
What  have  I  done,  that  such  words  should  be  said  to  me? 

Oh,  I  see  it. 
See  the  great  key-stone  coming  down  from  the  heaven  of 

heavens ; 
And  he  fell  at  her  feet,  and  buried  his  face  in  her  apron. 
But  as  under   the  moon  and  stars  they  went   to   the 

cottage, 
Elspie  sighed  and  said,  Be  patient,  dear  Mr.  Philip, 
Do  not  do  anything  hasty.     It  is  all  so  soon,  so  sudden. 
Do  not  say  anything  yet  to  any  one. 

Elspie,  he  answered, 
Does  not  my  friend  go  on  Friday?   I  then  shall  see  nothing 

of  you : 
Do  not  I  go  myself  on  Monday? 

But  oh,  he  said,  Elspie  ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  my  child;  do  not  go  on  calling  me  Mr.; 
Might  1  not  just  as  well  be  calling  you  Miss  Elspie? 
Call  me,  this  heavenly  night,  for  once,  for  the  first  time, 

Philip. 
Philip,  she  said,  and  laughed,  and  said  she  could  not 

say  it; 
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^p,  she  said ;  he  turned,  and  kissed  the  sweet  lips  as 
they  said  it 

But  on  the  morrow  Elspie  kept  out  of  the  way  of  Philip  :  • 
ad  at  the  evening  seat,  when  he  took  her  hand  by  the 

alders, 
WW  it  back,  saying,  almost  peevishly, 

No,  Mr.  Philip, 
was  quite  right,  last  night ;  it  is  too  soon,  too  sudden. 
Iiat  I  told  you  before  was  foolish  perhaps,  was  hasty. 
lien  I  think  it  over,  I  am  shocked  and  terrified  at  it 
Ot  that  at  all  I  unsay  it  \  that  is,  I  know  I  said  it, 
tid  when  I  said  it,  felt  it.      But  oh,  we  must  wait,  Mr. 

Philip ! 
e  mustn't  pull  ourselves  at  the  great  key-stone  of  the 

centre  : 
yme  one  else  up  above  must  hold  it,  fit  it,  and  fix  it ; 
we  try  ourselves,  we  shall  only  damage  the  archway, 
amage  all  our  own  work  that  we  wrought,  our  painful 

upbuilding, 
lien,  you  remember,  you  took  my  hand  last  evening, 

talking, 
was  all  over  a  tremble  :  and  as  you  pressed  the  fingers 
fter,  and  afterwards  kissed  it,  I  could  not  speak.    And 

then,  too, 
5  we  went  home,  you  kissed  me  for  saying  your  name.     It 

was  dreadful 
have  been  kissed  before,  she  added,  blushing  slightly, 
have  been  kissed  more  than  once  by  Donald  my  cousin, 

and  others ; 
is  the  way  of  the  lads,  and  I  make  up  my  mind  not  to 

mind  it ; 
It,  Mr.  Philip,  last  night,  and  from  you,  it  was  difierent^ 

quite,  Sir. 
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When  I  think  of  all  that,  I  am  shocked  and  terrified  at  it 
Yes,  it  is  dreadful  to  me. 

She  paused,  but  quickly  continued, 
Smiling  almost  fiercely,  continued,  looking  upward. 
You  are  too  strong,  you  see,  Mr.  Philip  !  just  like  the  sea 

there, 
Which  will  come,  through  the  straits  and  all  between  the 

mountains, 
Forcing  its  great  strong  tide  into  every  nook  and  inlet. 
Getting  fax  in,  up  the  quiet  stream  of  sweet  inland  water, 
Sucking  it  up,  and  stopping  it,  turning  it,  driving  it  back- 
ward. 
Quite  preventing  its  own  quiet  running :  and  then,  soon 

after, 
Back  it  goes  off,  leaving  weeds  on  the  shore,  and  wrack  and 

uncleanness : 
And  the  poor  bum  in  the  glen  tries  again  its  peaceful 

running. 
But  it  is  brackish  and  tainted,  and  all  its  banks  in  disorder. 
That  was  what  I  dreamt  all  last  night     I  was  the  bumie. 
Trying  to  get  along  through  the  tyrannous  brine,  and  could 

not; 
I  was  confined  and  squeezed  in  the  coils  of  the  great  salt 

tide,  that 
Would  mix-in  itself  with  me,  and  change  me ;  I  felt  myself 

changing ; 
And  I  struggled,  and  screamed,  I  believe,  in  my  dream.     It 

was  dreadful. 
You  are  too  strong,  Mr.  Philip  !     I  am  but  a  poor  slender 

bumie. 
Used  to  the  glens  and  the  rocks,  the  rowan  and  birch  of  the 

woodies. 
Quite  unused  to  the  great  salt  sea ;  quite  afraid  and  un- 
willing. 
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Ere  she  had  spoken  two  words,  had  Philip  released  her 

fingers : 
As  she  went  on,  he  recoiled,  fell  back,  and  shook  and 

shivered ; 
There  he  stood,  looking  pale  and  ghastly ;  when  she  had 

ended, 
Answering  in  hollow  voice, 

It  is  true ;  oh,  quite  true,  Elspie ; 
Oh,  you  are  always  right;   oh,  what,  what  have  I  been 

doing  ? 
I  will  depart  to-morrow.     But  oh,  forget  me  not  wholly, 
Wholly,  Elspie,  nor  hate  me;  no,  do  not  hate  me,  my 

Elspie. 
But  a  revulsion  passed  through  the  brain  and  bosom  of 

Elspie ; 
And  she  got  up  from  her  seat  on  the  rock,  putting  by  her 

knitting; 
Went  to  him,  where  he  stood,  and  answered : 

No,  Mr.  Philip, 
No,  you  are  good,  Mr.  Philip,  and  gentle;  and  I  am  the 

foolish : 
No,  Mr.  Philip,  forgive  me. 

She  stepped  right  to  him,  and  boldly 
Took  up  his  hand,  and  placed  it  in  hers;  he  dared  no 

movement ; 
Took  up  the  cold  hanging  hand,   up-forcing  the  heavy 

elbow. 
I  am  afraid,  she  said,  but  I  will ;  and  kissed  the  fingers. 
And  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  her  own  past  counting. 

But  a  revulsion  wrought  in  the  brain  and  bosom  of 
Elspie ; 
And  the  passion  she  just  had  compared  to  the  vehement 
ocean, 
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Trying  in  h^  spriaC'lide  its  maslerinl  way  throng  dit 

mounmns. 
Forcing  an,i  flooding  the  sHrcry  stream,  as  it  runs  from  im 

inland; 
Thai  gre.ii  poww  withdrawn,  receding  here  and  passive, 
Fvli  she  in  myriad  springs,  bcr  sources  far  in  tlie  moitnuiiu. 
Stirring,  collecting,  rising,  upheaving,  forth-outflon-ing. 
Taking  and  joining,  right  wckocne,  that  delicate  rill  in  tlx 

»-a]lcy. 
Fillinj;  it.  nuking  it  Strong  and  still  descending,  seeking, 
With  a  blind  rorcfecling  descending  ever,  and  seeking, 
With  a  delicious  fiuvfecling,  the  great  still  sea  before  it; 
There  decj)  into  it.  (jtr.  to  carry,  and  lose  in  its  bosom, 
Watcre  that  stiU  from  thdr  sources  exhaustless  are  fi 

l-e  aiKiol. 
As  he  was  kissini;  her  fingers,  and  knelt  on  the  ground 

Lctbre  hor. 
Vicldini;  b.ickw.irJ  she  sank  \.o  her  scat,  and  of  what  she 


Hit,      ^M 


lioiomnt.  lK'«il,Iori,\l.  in  snecl  muliituilinous  v.igue  e 
Stoojiini;.  knowing  not  wliat,  jmi  hL'r  lips  to  the  hair  on  his 

forehead  : 
And  l'hili[i,  raisin;;  himself,  gently,  for  the  first  time  round 

her 
Passing  his  arms,   close,  clo^e.  enfolded  her,  close  to  his 

bosom. 
As  they  went  home  by  the  moon,  Forgi\*e  me,  Philip,  she 

1  have  so  many  things  to  think  of  all  of  a  sudden  ; 
I  who  had  never  once  thought  a  thing, — in  my  ignorant 
Highlands. 
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VIII 
Jam  veniet  virgo^  jam  dicetur  hymenaus. 

But  a  revulsion  again  came  over  the  spirit  of  Elspie, 
When  she  thought  of  his  wealth,  his  birth  and  education  : 
Wealth  indeed  but  small,  though  to  her  a  difference  truly ;  - 
Father  nor  mother  had   Philip,   a   thousand   pounds  his 

portion, 
Somewhat  impaired  in  a  world  where  nothing  is  had  for 

nothing ; 
Fortune  indeed  but  small,  and  prospects  plain  and  simple. 
But  the  many  things  that  he  knew,  and  the  ease  of  a 
practised 
Intellect's  motion,  and  all  those  indefinable  graces 
(Were  they  not  hers,  too,  Philip  ])  10  speech,  and  manner, 

and  movement. 
Lent  by  the  knowledge  of  self,  and  wisely  instructed  feel- 
ing,— 
When  she  thought  of  these,  and  these  contemplated  daily, 
Daily  appreciating  more,  and  more  exactly  appraising, — 
With  these  thoughts,  and  the  terror  withal  of  a  thing  she 

could  not 
Estimate,  and  of  a  step  (such  a  step !)  in  the  dark  to  be 

taken. 
Terror  nameless  and  ill-understood  of  deserting  her  sta- 
tion,— 
Daily  heavier,  heavier  upon  her  pressed  the  sorrow. 
Daily  distincter,  distincter  within  her  arose  the  conviction. 
He  was  too  high,  too  perfect,  and  she  so  unfit,  so  unworthy, 
(Ah  me !  Philip,  that  ever  a  word  such  as  that  should  be 

written !) 
It  would  do  neither  for  him  nor  for  her;  she  also  was 
something, 
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Not  much  indeed,  it  was  true,  yet  not  to  be  lightly  extin- 
guished. 
Should  he — he^  she  said,  have  a  wife  beneath  himi  her- 
self be 
An  inferior  there  where  only  equality  can  be  1 
It  would  do  neither  for  him  nor  for  her. 

Alas  for  Philip ! 
Many  were  tears  and  great  was  perplexity.   Nor  had  avafled 

then 
All  his  prayer  and  all  his  device.     But  much  was  spoken 
Now,  between  Adam  and  Elspie:  companions  were  they 

hourly : 
Much  by  Elspie  to  Adam,  enquiring,  anxiously  seeking, 
From  his  experience  seeking  impartial  accurate  statement 
What  it  was  to  do  this  or  do  that,  go  hither  or  thither. 
How  in  the  after-life  would  seem  what  now  seeming  certain 
Might  so  soon  be  reversed;  in  her  quest  and  obscure 

exploring 
Still  from  that  quiet  orb  soliciting  light  to  her  footsteps ; 
Much  by  Elspie  to  Adam,  enquiring,  eagerly  seeking : 
Much  by  Adam  to  Elspie,  informing,  reassuring, 
Much    that    was    sweet    to    Elspie,   by  Adam    heedfully 

speaking. 
Quietly,  indirectly,  in  general  terms,  of  Philip, 
Gravely,  but  indirectly,  not  as  incognisant  wholly. 
But  as  suspending  until  she  should  seek  it,  direct  inti- 
mation ; 
Much  that  was  sweet  in  her  heart  of  what  he  was  and 

would  be, 
Much  that  was  strength  to  her  mind,  confirming  beliefs  and 

insights 
Pure  and  unfaltering,  but  young  and  mute  and  timid  for 

action : 
Much  of  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  and  of  true  education. 
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It  was  on  Saturday  eve,  in  the  gorgeous  bright  October, 
Then  when  brackens  are  changed,  and  heather  blooms  are 

faded, 
And  amid  russet  of  heather  and  fern  green  trees  are  bonnie; 
Alders  are  green,  and  oaks ;  the  rowan  scarlet  and  yellow; 
One  great  glory  of  broad  gold  pieces  appears  the  aspen, 
And  the  jewels  of  gold  that  were  hung  in  the  hair  of  the 

birch-tree. 
Pendulous,  here  and  there,  her  coronet,  necklace,  and  ear- 
rings, 
Cover  her  now,  o'er  and  o'er;  she  is  weary  and  scatters 

them  from  her. 
There,  upon  Saturday  eve,  in  the  gorgeous  bright  October, 
Under  the  alders  knitting,  gave  Elspie  her  troth  to  Philip, 
For  as  they  talked,  anon  she  said, 

It  is  well,  Mr.  Philip. 
Yes,  it  is  well :  I  have  spoken,  and  learnt  a  deal  with  the 

teacher. 
At  the  last  I  told  him  all,  I  could  not  help  it; 
And  it  came  easier  with  him  than  could  have  been  with  my 

father; 
And  he  calmly  approved,  as  one  that  had  fully  considered. 
Yes,  it  is  well,  I  have  hoped,  though  quite  too  great  and 

sudden ; 
I  am  so  fearful,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  for  years  yet 
I  am  afraid;  but  believe  in  you  ;  and  I  trust  to  the  teacher: 
You  have  done  all  things  gravely  and  temperate,  not  as  in 

passion ; 
And  the  teacher  is  prudent,  and  surely  can  tell  what  is 

likely. 
What  my  father  will  say,  I  know  not;  we  will  obey  him : 
But  for  myself^   I  could   dare    to  believe  all  well,  and 

ventiu-e. 
O  Mr.  Philip,  may  it  never  hereafter  seem  to  be  different ! 

VOL.  II.  T 
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And  she  hid  her  face — 

Oh,  where,  but  in  Philip's  bosomn 

After  some  silence,  some  tears  too  perchance,  Philip  laughed 

and  said  to  her. 
So,  my  own  Elspie,  at  last  you  are  clear  tliat  I'm  1 

enough  for  you. 
Ah !   but  your  father  won't  make  one  half  the  questioc 

about  it 
Vou  have — hell  think  me,  I  know,  nor  better  nor  worsdl 

than  Donald, 
Neither  better  nor  worse  for  my  gentlemanship  and  bixA-V 

\\'orsc.  I  fear,  as  he  knows  me  an  idle  and  vagabond  fellow, 
Though  he  allows,  but  he'll  think  it  was  all  for  your  sake, 

Elspie, 
Though  he  allows  I  did  some  good   at  the   end  of  the 

shearing. 
But  I  had  thought  in  Scotland   you  didn't  care  for  this 

folly. 
How  I  wish,  he  said,  you  had  lived  all  your  days  in  the 

Highlands ! 
This  is  what  comes  of  the  year  you  spent  in  our  foolish 

England. 
You  do  not  all  of  you  feel  these  fancies. 

No,  she  answered. 
And  in  her  spirit  the  freedom  and  ancient  joy  was  reviving. 
No,    she   said,    and    uplifted   herself,  and    looked  for  her 

knitting. 
No,  nor  do  /,  dear  Philip,  I  don't  myself  feel  always 
As  I  have  felt,  more  sorrow  for  me,  these  four  days  lately. 
Like  the  Penivian  Indians  I  read  about  last  winter. 
Out  in  America  there,  in  somebody's  life  of  Pizarro; 
Who  were  as  good  perhaj)s  as  the  Spaniards  ;  only  weaker; 
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And  that  the  one  big  tree  might  spread  its   root  and 

branches, 
All  the  lesser  about  it  must  even  be  felled  and  perish. 
No,  I  feel  much  more  as  if  I,  as  well  as  you,  were, 
Somewhere,  a  leaf  on  the  one  great  tree,  that,  up  from  old 

time 
Growing,  contains  in  itself  the  whole  of  the  virtue  and 

Hfeof 
Bygone    days,  drawing    now    to  itself  all  kindreds  and 

nations 
And  must  have  for  itself  the  whole  world  for  its  root  and 

branches. 
No,  I  belong  to  the  tree,  I  shall  not  decay  in  the  shadow ; 
Yes,  and  I  feel  the  life-juices  of  all  the  world  and  the  ages. 
Coming  to  me  as  to  you,  more  slowly  no  doubt  and  poorer : 
You  are  more  near,  but  then  you  will  help  to  convey  them 

to  me. 
No,  don't  smile,  Philip,  now,  so  scojmfully!    While  you 

look  so 
Scornful  and  strong,   I  feel  as  if  I  were  standing  and 

trembling, 
Fancying  the  biun  in  the  dark  a  wide  and  rushing  river; 
And  I  feel  coming  unto  me  from  you,  or  it  may  be  from 

elsewhere. 
Strong  contemptuous  resolve;   I  forget,  and  I  bound  as 

across  it 
But  after  all,  you  know,  it  may  be  a  dangerous  river. 

Oh,  if  it  were  so,  Elspie,  he  said,  I  can  carry  you  over. 
Nay,  she  replied,  you  would  tire  of  having  me  for  a  burden. 
O  sweet  burden,  he  said,  and  are  you  not  light  as  a 

featherl 
But  it  is  deep,  very  likely,  she  said,  over  head  and  ears  too. 
O  let  us  try,  he  answered,  the  waters  themselves  will 

support  us, 

T  2 


SaiM  she:  you'll  leav 

This  is  the  way  wit 

together. 
Women  must  read,  as 
Wean*  of  inlying  the  pi 
And  the  mnning  spri 

upon  it. 
Wear)'  and  sick  of  our 

eyelight, 
As  to  the  woodland  and 

Nature. 
I^,  you  will  talk,  forsoc 
i'  death  of. 

^Vhat,   she  said,  and 

s^'eetheart, 
I  am  to  read  no  books !  t 
And  I  ^nll  read,  she  sai 

used  to. 
If  you  must  have  it,  1 

to  you. 
Well,  she  <:'^-'    ' 


f 


i. 
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No,  but  it 's  not,  she  said,  it  is  not  over,  nor  will  be. 
Was  it  not  then,  she  asked,  the  name  I  called  you  first  by? 
No,  Mr.  Philip,  no — ^you  have  kissed  me  enough  for  two 

nights ; 
No— come,  Philip,  come,  or  I'll  go  myself  without  you. 
You  never  call  me  Philip,  he  answered,  until  I  kiss  you. 
As  they  went  home  by  the  moon  that  waning  now  rose 
later. 
Stepping  through  mossy  stones  by  the  runnel  under  the 

alders, 
Lroitering  unconsciously,  Philip,  she  said,  I  will  not  be 

a  lady; 
We  will  do  work  together — you  do  not  wish  me  a  lady. 
It  is  a  weakness  perhaps  and  a  foolishness ;  still  it  is  so ; 
I  have  been  used  all  my  life  to  help  myself  and  others; 
I  could  not  bear  to  sit  and  be  waited  upon  by  footmen. 
No,  not  even  by  women — 

And  Grod  forbid,  he  answered, 
God  forbid  you  should  ever  be  aught  but  yourself,  my 

Elspie ! 
As  for  service,  I  love  it  not,  I ;  your  weakness  is  mine  too, 
I  am  sure  Adam  told  you  as  much  as  that  about  me. 
I  am  sure,  she  said,  he  called  you  wild  and  flighty. 
That  was  true,  he  said,  till  my  wings  were  clipped.     But, 
my  Elspie, 
You  will  at  least  just  go  and  see  my  uncle  and  cousins. 
Sister,  and  brother,  and  brother's  wife.    You  should  go,  if 

you  liked  it. 
Just  as  you  are ;  just  what  you  are,  at  any  rate,  my  Elspie. 
Yes,  we  will  go,  and  give  the  old  solemn  gentility  stage- 
play 
One  little  look,  to  leave  it  with  all  the  more  satisfaction. 
That  may  be,  my  Philip,  she  said ;  you  are  good  to  think 
of  it 


0 
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But  we  are  letting  our  fancies  run  on  indeed;  after  all,  it 
May  all  come,  you  know,  Mr.  Philip^  to  nothing  whatever. 
There  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done,  so.  much  that  may 

happen. 
All  that  needs  to  be  done,  said  he,  shall  be  done,  and 

quickly. 
And  on  the  morrow  he  took  good  heart,  and  spoke  with 

David. 
Not  unwarned  the  father,  nor  had  been  unperceiving: 
Fearfid  much,  but  in  all  fipom  the  first  reassured  by  the  Tutor. 
And  he  remembered  how  he  had  fancied  the  lad  fipom  the 

first;  and 
Then,  too,  the  old  man's  eye  was  much  more  for  inner  than 

outer. 
And  the  natural  tune  of  his  heart  without  misgiving 
Went  to  the  noble  words  of  that  grand  song  of  the  Lowlands, 
Rank  is  the  guinea  stamps  but  the  man  *s  a  man  for  a'  that. 
Still  he  w^  doubtful,  would  hear  nothing  of  it  now,  but 

insisted 
Philip  should  go  to  his  books :   if  he  chose,  he  might 

write ;  if  after 
Chose  to  return,  might  come;  he  truly  believed  him  honest. 
But  a  year  must  elapse,  and  many  things  might  happen. 
Yet  at  the  end  he  burst  into  tears,  called  Elspie,  and  blessed 

them; 
Elspie,  my  bairn,  he  said,  I  thought  not,  when  at  the 

doorway 
Standing  with  you,  and  telling  the  young  man  where  he 

would  find  us, 
I  did  not  think  he  would  one  day  be  asking  me  here  to 

surrender 
What  is  to  me  more  than  wealth  in  my  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 

vuolich. 
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IX 

Arva^  beata  Petamus  arva  I 

So   on   the   morrow's  morrow,  with  Term-time  dread  re- 
turning, 

Philip  returned   to  his  books,  and  read,  and  remained  at 
Oxford, 

All  the  Christmas  and  Easter  remained  and  read  at  Oxford. 
Great  was  wonder  in  College  when  postman  showed  to 
butler 

Letters  addressed  to  David  Mackaye,  at  Tober-na-vuolich, 

Letter  on  letter,  at  least  one  a  week,  one  every  Sunday : 
Great  at  that  Highland  post  was  wonder  too  and  con- 
jecture. 

When   the  postman  showed  letters  to  wife,  and  wife  to 
the  lassies, 

And  the  lassies  declared  they  couldn't  be  really  to  David ; 

Yes,  they  could  see  inside  a  paper  with  E.  upon  it 

Great  was  surmise  in  College  at  breakfast,  wine,  and 
supper. 

Keen  the  conjectiu-e  and  joke;  but  Adam  kept  the  secret, 

Adam  the  secret  kept,  and  Philip  read  like  fury. 

This  is  a  letter  written  by  Philip  at  Christmas  to  Adam. 

There   may  be   beings,  perhaps,  whose  vocation  it  is   to 
be  idle. 

Idle,  sumptuous  even,  luxurious,  if  it  must  be  : 

Only  let  each  man  seek   to  be   that  for  which   nature 
meant  him. 

If  you  were  meant  to  plough.  Lord  Marquis,  out  with  you, 
and  do  it ; 

If  you  were  meant  to  be  idle,  O  beggar,  behold,  I  will 
feed  you. 
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If  yoa  were  bora  far  a  groooi,  sad  jroa  seem,  bjr  jmn  die 

to  believe  90, 
Do  it  like  a  man,  St  George,  for  pajr.  in  a  livery  stable  ; 
Ves,  you  may  so  release  thai  slip  of  a  boy  at  the  coroc^ 
Fingering  books  at  the  wmdow.  misdoubtii^   the  eif^ 

conuaandment. 
Ah,  lair  Lady  Maria,  God  meant  yon  to  live  and  be  loreJy; 
Be  so  then,  and  I  bless  you-  But  ye,  ye  spuiious  ware,  wh 
Might  be  plain  women,  and  can  be  by  no  possibility  betterl 
— Ye  unhappy  statuettes,  and  miserable  trinkets, 
Poor  alabaster  chimney-piece  ornaments  under  glass  case^ 
Come,  in  God's  name,  cotne  down  !  the  veiy  French  dod 

by  you 
Puts  you  lo  shame  with  ticking ;  the  fire-irons  deride  you. 
You,  young   girl,  who    have   had    such  advantages,  leamt 

so  quickly, 
Can  you  not  teach!    O  yes,  and  she  likes  Sunday-school 

Only  it's  soon  in  the  morning.     Away!  if  to  teach  be  your 

It  is  no  play,  but  a  business  :  off !  go  teach  and  be  paid 

for  It. 
Lady  Sophia's  so  good  to  the  sick,  so  firm  and  so  gentle. 
Is  there  a  nobler  sphere  than  of  hoi^pital  nurse  and  matron  f 
Hast  thou  for  cooking  a  tum,  little  Lady  Clarissa?  in  with 

In  with  your  fingers  !   their  beauty  it  spoils,  but  your  own  it 

For  it  is  heaiiliful  only  to  do  the  thing  we  are  meant  for 
This  was  ihe  answer  that  came  from  the  Tutor,  the  grave 
man,  Adam. 
When  the  armies  arc  set  in  array,  and  the  battle  beginning, 
Is  it  well  that  the  soliliei*  whose  post  is  far  to  the  leftward 
Say,  I  will  go  to  the  right,  it  is  tiiere  I  shall  do  best  senice ! 
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There  is  a  great  Field-Marshal,  my  jfriend,  who  arrays  our 

battalions ; 
Let  us  to  Providence  trust,  and  abide  and  work  in  our 

stations. 
This  was  the  final  retort  from  the  eager,  impetuous  Philip. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  your  Providence  puzzles  me  sadly; 
Children  of  Circiunstance  are  we  to  be  ]  you  answer.  On 

no  wise ! 
Where  does  Circumstance   end,  and    Providence,  where 

begins  it? 
What  are  we  to  resist,  and  what  are  we  to  be  friends  with  1 
If   there  is  battle,  'tis    battle  by  night,  I  stand  in   the 

darkness, 
Here  in  the  m^lde  of  men,  Ionian  and  Dorian  on  both  sides, 
Signal  and  password  known  ;  which  is  fnend  and  which  is 

foeman? 
Is  it  a  friend  ?    I  doubt,  though  he  speak  with  the  voice  of  a 

brother. 
Still  you  are  right,  I  suppose ;  you  always  are,  and  will  be ; 
Though  I  mistrust  the  Field-Marshal,  I  bow  to  the  duty 

of  order. 
Yet  is  my  feeling  rather  to  ask,  where  is  the  battle  ? 
Yes,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cry,  notwithstanding  my 

Elspie, 
O  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed !   O  joy  of  the  onset! 
Sound,  thou  Trumpet  of  God,  come  forth,  Great  Cause,  to 

array  us. 
King  and  leader  appear,  thy  soldiers  sorrowing  seek  thee. 
Would  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed,  O  where  is  the 

battle  I 
Neither  battle  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  King  in  Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation. 
Backed  by  a  solemn  appeal,  '  For  God's  sake,  do  not  stir, 

there !' 
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Yet  you  are  right,  I  suppose ;  if  you  don't  attack  my  ocm- 

elusion, 
Let  us  get  on  as  we  can,  and  do  the  thing  we  are  fit  for; 
Every  one  for  himself  and  the  common  success  for  us 

all,  and 
Thankful,  if  not  for  our  own,  why  then  for  the  triumph  of 

others, 
Get  along,  each  as  we  can,  and  do  the  thing  we  are 

meant  for. 
That  bn't  likely  to  be  by  sitting  still,  eating  and  drinking. 
These  are  fragments  again  withdut  date  addressed  to 

Adam. 
As  at  return  of  tide  the  total  weight  of  ocean, 
Drawn  by  moon  and  sun  from  Labrador  and  Greenland, 
Sets-in  amain,  in  the  open  space  betwixt  Mull  and  Scarba, 
Heaving,    swelling,  spreading,  the  might  of  the    mighty 

Atlantic ; 
There  into  cranny  and  slit  of  the  rocky,  cavernous  bottom 
Settles  down,  and  with  dimples  huge  the  smooth  sea-surface 
Eddies,  coils,  and  whirls  ;  by  dangerous  Corryvreckan : 
So  in  my  soul  of  souls,  through  its  cells  and  secret  recesses, 
Comes  back,  swelling  and  spreading,  the  old  democratic 

fervour. 
But  as  the  light  of  day  enters  some  populous  city. 
Shaming  away,  ere  it  come,  by  the  chilly  day-streak  signal. 
High  and  low,  the  misusers  of  night,  shaming  out  the  gas- 
lamps — 
All  the  great  empty  streets  are  flooded  with  broadening 

clearness. 
Which,  withal,  by  inscrutable  simultaneous  access 
Permeates  far  and  pierces  to  the  very  cellars  lying  in 
Narrow  high  back-lane,  and  court,  and  alley  of  alleys  : — 
He  that  goes  forth  to  his  walks,  while  speeding  to  the 

suburb. 
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Sees  sights  only  peaceful  and  pure  ;  as  labourers  settling 
Slowly  to  work,  in  their  limbs  the  lingering  sweetness  of 

slumber ; 
Humble  market-carts,  coming  in,  bringing  in,  not  only 
Flower,  fruit,    farm-store,  but  sounds  and  sights  of  the 

country 
Dwelling  yet  on  the  sense  of  the  dreamy  drivers ;  soon  after 
Half-awake  servant-maids  unfastening  drowsy  shutters 
Up  at  the  windows,   or  down,  letting-in  the  air  by  the 

doorway ; 
School-boys,  school-girls  soon,  with  slate,  portfolio,  satchel. 
Hampered    as  they    haste,   those    running,    these    others 

maidenly  tripping ; 
Early  clerk  anon  turning  out  to  stroll,  or  it  may  be 
Meet  his  sweetheart — waiting  behind  the  garden  gate  there ; 
Merchant  on  his  grass-plat  haply  bare-headed ;  and  now  by 

this  time 
Little  child  bringing  breakfast  to  '  father '  that  sits  on  the 

timber 
There  by  the  scaffolding ;  see,  she  waits  for  the  can  beside 

him; 
Meantime  above  purer  air  untarnished  of  new-lit  fires : 
So  that  the  whole  great  wicked  artificial  civilised  fabric — 
All  its  unfinished  houses,  lots  for  sale,  and  railway  out- 
works— 
Seems  reaccepted,  resumed  to  Primal  Nature  and  Beauty  : — 
— Such — in  me,  and  to  me,  and  on  me  the  love  of  Elspie ! 
'Philip  returned  to  his  books,  but  returned  to  his  High- 
lands after ; 
Got  a  first,  'tis  said ;  a  winsome  bride,  'tis  certain. 
There  while  courtship  was  ending,  nor  yet  the  wedding 

appointed. 
Under  her  father  he  studied  the  handling  of  hoe  and  of 
hatchet : 
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Heavy  the  aspen,  and  heavy  with  jewels  of  gold  the  birch- 
tree, 
There,  when  shearing  had  ended,  and  barley-stooks  were 

garnered, 
David  gave  Philip  to  wife  his  daughter,  his  darling  Elspie ; 
Elspie  the  quiet,  the  brave,  was  wedded  to  Philip  the  poet. 
So  won  Philip  his  bride.     They  are  married  and  gone — 

But  oh.  Thou 
Mighty  one.  Muse  of  great  Epos,  and  Idyll  the  playful  and 

tender, 
Be  it  recounted  in  song,  ere  we  part,  and  thou  fly  to  thy 

Pindus, 
(Pindus  is  it,  O  Muse,  or  -/Etna,  or  even  Ben-nevis  ?) 
Be  it  recounted  in  song,  O  Muse  of  the  Epos  and  Idyll, 
Who  gave  what  at  the  wedding,  the  gifts  and  fair  gratulations. 
Adam,   the  grave  careful  Adam,  a  medicine  chest  and 

tool-box, 
Hope  a  saddle,  and  Arthur  a  plough,  and  the  Piper  a  rifle, 
Airlie  a  necklace  for  Elspie,  and  Hobbes  a  Family  Bible, 
Airlie  a  necklace,  and  Hobbes  a  Bible  and  iron  bedstead. 
What  was  the  letter,  O  Muse,  sent  withal  by  the  corpulent 

hero? 
This  is  the  letter  of  Hobbes  the  kilted  and  corpulent  hero. 
So  the  last  speech  and  confession  is  made,  O  my  eloquent 

speaker! 
So  the  good  time  is  comings  or  come  is  it?  O  my  Chartist! 
So  the  Cathedral  is  finished  at  last,  O  my  Pugin  of  women; 
Finished,  and  now,  is  it  true  ?  to  be  taken  out  whole  to  New 

Zealand ! 
Well,  go  forth  to  thy  field,  to  thy  barley,  with  Ruth,  O  Boaz, 
Ruth,  who  for  thee  hath  deserted  her  people,  her  gods,  her 

mountains. 
Go,  as  in  Ephrath  of  old,  in  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  said  they, 
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Go,  be  the  wife  in  thy  house  both  Rachel  and  Leah  unto 

thee ; 
Be  thy  wedding  of  silver,  albeit  of  iron  thy  bedstead  ! 
Yea,  to  the  full  golden  fifty  renewed  be !  and  fair  memorand 
Happily  fill  the  fly-leaves  duly  left  in  the  Family  Bible. 
Live,  and  when  Hobbes  is  forgotten,  may'st  thou,  aii  nq 

roasted  Grandsire, 
See    thy   children's  children,   and    Democracy   upon   Noi 

Zealand ! 
This  was  the  letter  of  Hobbes,  and  this  the  postscript  aftq 
Wit  in  the  letter  will  prate,  but  wisdom  spcalts  in  a  postsctqit 
Listen  to  wisdom — WhkA  things — you  perhaps  didn't  kndl^ 

my  dear  fellow,  ( 

I  h.ive  reflcited ;    Which  Ihitif^s  are  an  allegory,  Philip. 
For  this  Rachel -and- Leah  is  marriage  ;  which,  I  have  seen  it, 
Lo,  and  have  known  it,  is  always,  and  must  be,  bigamy  only, 
Even  in  noblest  kind  a  duality,  compound,  and  complex. 
One  part  heavenly-ideal,  the  other  vulgar  and  earthy ; 
For   this    Rachel-and-Leah   is   marriage,   and  Laban   their 

father. 
Circumstance,  chance,  the  world,  our  uncle  and  hard  task- 


Rachel  we  found  as  we  fled  from  the  daughters  of  Heth  by 

the  desert ; 
Rachel  we  met  at  the  wel! ;  we  came,  we  sow,  we  kissed  her; 
Rachel  we  serve-for,  long  years, — that  seem  as  a  few  days 

only, 
E'en  for  the  love  we  have  to  her, — and  win  her  at  last  of 

Laban. 
Is  it  not  Rachel  we  take  in  our  joy  from  the  hand  of  her 

father  1 
Is  it  not  Rachel  we  lead  in  the  mystical  veil  from  the  altar! 
Rachel  we  dream-of  at  night :  in  the  morning,  behold,  it  is 

Leah. 
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*  Nay,  it  is  custom,'  saith  Laban,  the  Leah  indeed  b  the 

elder. 
Happy  and  wise  who  consents  to  redouble  his  service  to 

Laban, 
So,  fulfilling  her  week,  he  may  add  to  the  elder  the  younger, 
Not  repudiates  Leah,  but  wins  the  Rachel  unto  her ! 
Neither  hate  thou  thy  Leah,  my  Jacob,  she  also  is  worthy; 
So,  many  days  shall  thy  Rachel  have  joy,  and  survive  her 

sister; 
Yea,  and  her  children —  Which  things  are  an  ali^ory^  Philip, 
Aye,  and  by  Origen*s  head  with  a  vengeance  truly,  a  long 

one! 
This  was  a  note  from  the  Tutor,  the  grave  man,  nick- 
named Adam. 
I  shall  see  you  of  course,  my  Philip,  before  your  departure ; 
Joy  be  with  you,  my  boy,  with  you  and  your  beautiful  Elspie. 
Happy  is  he  that  found,  and  finding  was  not  heedless ; 
Happy  is  he  that  found,  and  happy  the  fiiend  that  was  with 

him. 
So  won  Philip  his  bride : — 

They  are  married  and  gone  to  New  Zealand. 
Five  hundred  pounds  in  pocket,  with  books,  and  two  or  three 

pictures. 
Tool-box,  plough,  and  the  rest,  they  rounded  the  sphere  to 

New  Zealand. 
There  he  hewed,  and  dug ;  subdued  the  earth  and  his  spirit ; 
There  he  built  him  a  home;  there  Elspie  bare  him  his 

children, 
David  and  Bella ;  perhaps  ere  this  too  an  Elspie  or  Adam ; 
There  hath  he  farmstead  and  land,  and  fields  of  com  and 

flax  fields ; 
And  the  Antipodes  too  have  a  Bothie  of  Tober-na-vuolich. 
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ITE  DO  MUM  SATURN,    VENIT  HESPERUS, 

The  skies  have  sunk,  and  hid  the  upper  snow 
(Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palic), 
The  rainy  clouds  are  filing  fast  below, 
And  wet  will  be  the  path,  and  wet  shall  we. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

Ah  dear,  and  where  is  he,  a  year  agone, 

Who  stepped  beside  and  cheered  us  on  and  on  ? 

My  sweetheart  wanders  far  away  from  me, 

In  foreign  land  or  on  a  foreign  sea. 

Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

The  lightning  zigzags  shoot  across  the  sky 
(Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie), 
And  through  the  vale  the  rains  go  sweeping  by ; 
Ah  me,  and  when  in  shelter  shall  we  be  % 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

Cold,  dreary  cold,  the  stormy  winds  feel  they 
O'er  foreign  lands  and  foreign  seas  that  stray 
(Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie). 
And  doth  he  e*er,  I  wonder,  bring  to  mind 
The  pleasant  huts  and  herds  he  left  behind  ? 
And  doth  he  sometimes  in  his  slumbering  see 
The  feeding  kine,  and  doth  he  think  of  me. 
My  sweetheart  wandering  wheresoever  it  be  ? 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

u  2 


Or  shall  he  find  bed 
Some  comeJier  maid 
(Home,  Rose,  and  t 
For  weary  is  work,  a 
To  have  your  comfoi 
Home,  RoB^  and  he 

Or  may  it  be  that  I  s 
And  he  returnii^  see 
For  work  we  must,  ar 
And  God  he  knows,  a 
Wiea  sweethearts  wai 
Home,  Rose,  and  hon 

The  sky  behind  is  brig 
(Home,  Rose,  and  hon 
The  rain  is  ending,  anc 
Heigho  I  aha  !  for  hert 
In,  Rose,  and  in,  Prow 
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That  Sunday  morning's  April  glow, 

How  should  it  not  impart 
A  stir  about  the  veins  that  flow 
To  feed  the  youthful  heart 
Ah !  years  may  come,  and  years  may  bring 

The  truth  that  is  not  bliM, 

But  will  they  bring  another  thing 

That  I*""  compare  with  thin  I 

I  read  it  in  that  ann  she  lays 

So  soft  on  his ;  her  mien, 
Her  step,  her  very  gown  betrays 

(What  in  her  eyes  were  seen) 
That  not  in  vain  the  young  buds  round, 

The  cawing  birds  above, 
The  air,  the  incense  of  the  ground. 

Are  whispering,  breadiing  love. 
Ah  I  years  may  come,  &c 

To  inclination,  young  and  blind, 

So  perfect,  as  they  lent. 
By  purest  innocence  confined 

Unconscious  free  consent 
Persuasive  power  trf  vernal  diange, 

On  tiiis,  thine  earliest  day. 
Canst  thou  hare  found  in  all  thy  range 

One  fitter  type  than  they ! 
Ah!  years  may  come,  &c 

TV  Untitled  cares  of  adnlt  strife. 

Which  we  our  duties  call. 
Trades,  arts,  and  politics  of  Uie, 

Say,  have  they  aficr  all, 
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We  sat ;  irfule  o'er  and  in  us,  more 
And  more,  a  power  unknown  prevailed, 

Inhaling,  and  inhaled, — and  still 
'Twas  one,  inhaling  or  inhaled. 

Beside  me,  nou^t  but  this ; — and  passed; 

I  passed ;  and  know  not  to  this  da^ 
If  gold  or  jet  her  girlish  hair. 

If  black,  or  brown,  or  lucid-grey 
Her  eye's  young  glance :  the  fickle  chance 

That  joined  us,  yet  may  join  again ; 
But  I  no  &ce  again  could  greet 

As  bet's,  whose  life  was  in  me  then. 

As  unsuspecting  mere  a  maid 

As,  fresh  in  maidhood's  bloomiest  bloom. 
In  casual  second-class  did  e'er 

By  casual  youth  her  seat  assume  ; 
Or  vestal,  say,  of  sandiest  clay. 

For  once  by  balmiest  airs  betrayed 
Unto  emotions  too,  too  sweet 

To  be  unlingeringly  gainsaid: 

Unowning  then,  confiidng  soon 

With  dreamier  dreams  that  o'er  the  glass 
Of  shyly  ripening  woman-sense 

Reflected,  scarce  reflected,  pass, 
A  wife  may-be,  a  mother  she 

In  Hymen's  shrine  recals  not  now. 
She  first  in  hour,  ah,  not  profane. 

With  me  to  Hymen  learnt  to  bow. 

Ah  no! — Yet  owned,  we,  fused  in  one. 
The  Power  which  e'en  in  stones  and  earths 
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Such  sweet  preluding  sense  of  old 

Led  on  in  Eden's  sinless  place 
The  hour  when  bodies  human  first 

Combined  the  primal  prime  embrace, 
Such  genial  heat  the  blissful  seat 

In  man  and  woman  owned  unblaiSaed, 
When,  naked  both,  its  garden  paths 

They  walked  unconscious,  unashamed : 
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Ere,  clouded  yet  in  mistiest  dawn, 

Above  the  horizon  dusk  and  dun. 
One  mountain  crest  with  light  had  tipped 

That  Orb  that  is  the  Spirit's  Sun ; 
Ere  dreamed  young  flowers  in  vernal  showers 

Of  fruit  to  rise  the  flower  above, 
Or  ever  yet  to  young  Desire 

Was  told  the  mystic  name  of  Love. 
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Oh^  you  are  sick  of  self-love^  Mahwlio^ 
And  iasie  with  a  distempered  appetite! 

Shakspeare. 

//  doutait  de  tout,  mime  de  r amour. 

French  Novel. 

Solvitur  amlndando, 

SOLUTIO  SOPHISMATUM. 

Fleint  amores 
Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 

Horace. 
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CANTO  I. 

Over  the  great  windy  waters^  and  over  the  clear-crested  summits^ 

C/nta  the  sun  and  the  sky^  and  unto  the perf ecfer  earthy 
Come^  kt  us  go^ — to  a  land  wherein  gods  oj  the  old  time  wandered^ 

Where  every  breath  even  now  changes  to  ether  dvvine. 
iCdme,  let  us  go;  though  withal  a  voice  whisper^  *  The  world  that 
we  live  in. 
Whithersoever  we  tum^  still  is  the  same  narr&w  crib; 
'TTs  but  to  prove  limitation^  and  measure  a  cord,  thai  we  travel; 

Let  who  would  ^ scape  and  be  free  go  to  his  chamber  and  think  ; 
*7Ys  but  to  change  idle  fancies  for  memories  wilfully  falser  ; 
'Its  but  to  go  and  have  been,' — Come^  little  bark  I  let  us  go? 

I.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Dear  Eustatio,  I  write  that  you  may  write  me  an  answer, 
Or  at  the  least  to  put  us  again  en  rapport  with  each  other. 
Rome  disappoints  me  much, — St  Peter's,  perhaps,  in  especial; 
Only  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  view  from  the  Lateran  please  me : 
This,  however,  perhaps  is  the  weather,  which  truly  is  honid 
Greece  must  be  better,  surely ;  and  yet  I  am  feeling  so  spiteful^ 
That  I  could  travel  to  Athens,  to  Delphi,  and  Troy,  and  Mount 

Sinai,- 
Though  but  to  see  with. my  eyes  that  these  are  vanity  alsa 

Rome  dis^points  me  much;  I  hardly  as  yet  understand,  but 
Rubbishy  seems  the  word  that  most  exactly  would  suit  it 
All  the  foolish  destructions,  and  all  the  sillier  savingSj 
All  the  incongruous  things  of  past  incompatible  ages. 
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Seem  to  be  treasured  up  here  to  make  fools  of  present  and  future. 

Would  to  Heaven  the  old  Goths  had  made  a  deaner  sweep  of  it  I 

Would  to  Heaven  some  new  ones  would  come  and  destroy 
these  churches ! 

However,  one  can  live  in  Rome  as  also  in  London. 

It  is  a  blessing,  no  doubt,  to  be  rid,  at  least  for  a  time,  of 

All  one's  friends  and  relations, — yourself  (forgive  me  !)  in- 
cluded,— 

All  the  assujettissement  of  having  been  what  one  has  been. 

What  one  thinks  one  is,  or  thinks  that  others  suppose  one ; 

Yet,  in  despite  of  all,  we  turn  like  fools  to  the  English. 

Vernon  has  been  my  &te;  who  is  here  the  same  that  you 
knew  him, — 

Making  the  tour,  it  seems,  with  friends  of  the  name  of  Trevellyn. 


II.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Rome  disappoints  me  still;  but  I  shrink  and  adapt  myself  to  it. 
Somehow  a  tyrannous  sense  of  a  superincumbent  oppression 
Still,  wherever  I  go,  accompanies  ever,  and  makes  me 
Feel  like  a  tree  (shall  I  say?)  buried  under  a  ruin  of  brickwork. 
Rome,  believe  me,  my  friend,  is  like  its  own  Monte  Testaceo, 
Merely  a  marvellous  mass  of  broken  and  castaway  wine-pots. 
Ye  gods  !  what  do  I  want  with  this  rubbish  of  ages  departed. 
Things  that  nature  abhors,  the  experiments  that  she  has  failed  inl 
What  do  I  find  in  the  Forum  ?    An  archway  and  two  or  three 

pillars. 
Well,  but  St  Peter's?    Alas,  Bernini  has  filled  it  with  sculpture ! 
No  one  can  cavil,  I  grant,  at  the  size  of  the  great  Coliseum. 
Doubtless  the   notion  of  grand   and  capacious  and  massive 

amusement, 
This  the  old  Romans  had  ;  but  tell  me,  is  this  an  idea  % 
Yet  of  solidity  much,  but  of  splendour  little  is  extant : 
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*  Brickwork  I  found  thee,  and  marble  I  left  thee ! '  their  Emperor 

vaunted ; 

*  Marble   I   thought  thee,  and  brickwork  I  find  thee!'   the 

Tourist  may  answer. 


III.    Georgina  Trevellyn  to  Louisa 


At  last,  dearest  Louisa,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  address  you. 
Here  we  are,  you  see,  with  the  seven-and-seventy  boxes. 
Courier,  Papa  and  Mamma,  the  children,  and  Mary  and  Susan : 
Here  we   all  are  at  Rome,   and  delighted  of  course  with 

St  Peter's, 
And  very  pleasantly  lodged  in  the  famous  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Rome  is  a  wonderful  place,  but  Mary  shall  tell  you  about  it  \ 
Not  very  gay,  however ;  the  English  are  mostly  at  Naples ; 
There  are  the  A's,  we  hear,  and  most  of  the  W.  party. 

George,  however,  is  come ;  did  I  tell  you  about  his  mustachios? 
Dear,  I  must  really  stop,  for  the  carriage,  they  tell  me,  is  waiting; 
Mary  will  finish ;  and  Susan  is  writing,  they  say,  to  Sophia. 
Adieu,  dearest  Louise, — evermore  your  faithful  Georgina. 
Who  can  a  Mr.  Claude  be  whom  George  has  taken  to  be  with  1 
Very  stupid,  I  think,  but  George  says  so  very  clever. 

IV.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

No,  the  Christian  faith,  as  at  any  rate  I  understood  it, 
With  its  humiliations  and  exaltations  combining. 
Exaltations  sublime,  and  yet  diviner  abasements. 
Aspirations  from  something  most  shameful  here  upon  earth  and 
In  our  poor  selves  to  something  most  perfect  above  in  the 

heavens, — 
No,  the  Christian  faith,  as  I,  at  least,  understood  it, 
Is  not  here,  O  Rome,  in  any  of  these  thy  churches ; 
Is  not  here,  but  in  Freiburg,  or  Rheims,  or  Westminster  Abbey. 
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What  in  thy  Dome  I  find;  in  all  thy  recenter  efforts, 
Is  a  something,  I  think,  more  ratumal  &r,  more  earthly^ 
AGtual,.le8S  ideal,  devout  not  in  scorn  and  refiisal, 
But  in  a  positive,  calm,  Stoic-Epicurean  acceptance. 
This  I  begin  to  detect  in  St  Peter's  and  some  of  the  churches, 
Mostly  in  all  that  I  see  of  the  sixteenth-century  masters-; 
Overlaid  of  course  with  infinite  gauds  and  gewgaws. 
Innocent,  playfiil  follies,  the  toys  and  trinkets  of  chfldhood, 
Forced  on  maturer  years,  as  the  serious  oiie  thing  needful. 
By  the  barbarian  will  of  tiie  rigid  and  ignorant  Spaniard. 
Curious  work,  meantime,  re-entering  society :  how  we 
Walk  a  livelong  day,  great  Heaven,  and  watch  our  shadows  ! 
What  our  shadows  seem,  forsooth,  we  will  ourselves  be. 
Do  I  look  like  that)  you  think  me  that :  then  I  am  that 


V.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Luther,  tiiey  s&y,  was  unwise;  like  a  half-taught  German,^  he 
could  not 

See  that  old  follies  were  passing  most  tranquilly  out  of  re- 
membrance ; 

Leo  the  Tenth  was  employing  all  efforts  to  clear  out  abuses ; 

Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Venus,  Fine  Arts,  and  Fine  Letters,  the  Poets, 

Scholars,  and  Sculptors,  and  Painters,  were  quietly  clearing 
away  the 

Mart3rrs,  and  Virgins,  and  Saints,  or  at  any  rate  Thomas 
Aquinas : 

He  must  forsooth  make  a  fiiss  and  distend  his  huge  Wittenbeig 
lungs,  and 

Bring  back  Theology  once  yet  again  in  a  flood  upon  Europe : 

Lo  you,  for  forty  days  fi-om  the  windows  of  heaven  it  fell ;  the 

Waters  prevail  on  the  earth  yet  more  for  a  hundred  and  fifty; 

Are  they  abating  at  last  ?  the  doves  that  are  sent  to  explore  zx^ 
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Wearily  fain  to  return,  at  the  best  with  a  leaflet  of  promised- 
Fain  to  return,  as  they  went,  to  the  wandering  wave-tost  vessel, — 
Fain   to  re-enter  the  roof  which  covers  the  dean  and   the 

unclean, — 
Luther,  they  say,  was  unwise ;  her  didn't  see  how  things  were 

going; 
Luther  was  foolish, — but,  O  great  God !  what  call  you  Ignatius  % 
O  my  tolerant  soul,  be  still !  but  you  talk  of  barbarians, 
Alaric,  Attila,  Genseric ; — ^why,  they  came,  they  killed,  they 
Ravaged,  and  went  on  their  way;    but  these  vile,  tyrannous 

Spaniards, 
These  are  here  still, — how  lon^  O  ye  heavens,  in  the  countiy 

of  Dante  9  « 

These,  that  &naticized  Eiurope,  which  now  can  forget  them, 

release  not 
This,  their  choicest  of  prey,  this  Italy ;  here  you  see  them,— 
Here,  with  emasculate  pupils  and  gimcrack  churches  of  Gesu, 
Pseudo-learning  and  lies,  confessional-boxes  and  postures, — 
Here,  with  metallic  beliefs  and  regimental  devotions, — 
Here,  overcrusting  with  slime,  perverting,  defacing,  debasing, 
Michael  Angelo's  dome,  that  had  hung  the  Pantheon  in  heaven, 
Raphael's  Joys  and  Graces,  and  thy  dear  stars,  Galileo  I 

vi.    Claude  to  Eustace, 

Which  of  three  Misses  Trevellyn  it  is  that  Vernon  shall  marry 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  known ;  for  our  friend  is  one  of  those 

natures 
Which  have  their  perfect  delight  in  the  general  tender-domestic; 
So  that  he  trifles  with  Mary's  shawl,  ties  Susan's  bonnet. 
Dances  with  all,  but  at  home  is  most,  they  say,  with  Georgina, 
Who  is,  however,  too  silly  in  my  apprehension  for  Vernon. 
I,  as  before  when  I  wrote,  continue  to  see  them  a  little ; 
Not  that  I  like  them  much  or  care  a  bajocco  for  Vernon, 

VOL.  IL  X 
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■ 

But  I  am  slow  at  Italian,  have  not  many  English  acquaintanoep 
And  I  am  asked,  in  short,  and  am  not  good  at  excuses. 
Middle-class  people  these,  bankers  very  likely,  not  wholly 
Pure  of  the  taint  of  the  shop ;  will  at  table  dlidte  and  restaurant 
Have  their  shilling's  worth,  their  penny's  pennyworth  even: 
Neither  man's  aristocracy  this,  nor  God's,  God  knoweth ! 
Yet  they  are  fairly  descended,  they  give  you  to  know,  wdl 

connected ; 
Doubtless  somewhere  in  some  neighbourhood  have,  and  are 

careful  to  keep,  some 
Threadbare-genteel  relations,  who  in  their  turn  are  enchanted 
Grandly  among  county  people  to  introduce  at  assemblies 
To  the  unpennied  cadets  our  cousins  with  excellent  fortunes. 
Neithei  man's  aristocracy  this,  nor  God's,  God  knoweth  1 

VII.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Ah,  what  a  shame,  indeed,  to  abuse  these  most  worthy  people  ! 
Ah,  what  a  sin  to  have  sneered  at  their  innocent  rustic  pre- 
tensions ! 
Is  it  not  laudable  really,  this  reverent  worship  of  station  f 
Is  it  not  fitting  that  wealth  should  tender  this  homage  to  culture! 
Is  it  not  touching  to  witness  these  efforts,  if  little  availing. 
Painfully  made,  to  perform  the  old  ritual  service  of  manners? 
Shall  not  devotion  atone  for  the  absence  of  knowledge  %  and 

fervour 
Palliate,  cover,  the  £siult  of  a  superstitious  observance  f 
Dear,  dear,  what  do  I  say  9  but,  alas !  just  now,  like  lago, 
I  can  be  nothing  at  all,  if  it  is  not  critical  wholly ; 
So  in  fantastic  height,  in  coxcomb  exultation, 
Here  in  the  garden  I  walk,  can  freely  concede  to  the  Maker 
That  the  works  of  His  hand  are  all  very  good :  His  creatures. 
Beast  of  the  field  and  fowl,  He  brings  them  before  me;  I  name 
them; 
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That  which  I  name  them,  they  are, — the  bird,  the  beast,  and  tlie 

cattle. 
But  for  Adam, — ^alas,  poor  critical  coxcomb  Adam ! 
But  for  Adam  there  is  not  found  an  help-meet  for  hiuL 


VIII.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

No,  great  Dome  of  Agrippa,  thou  art  not  Christian  !  canst  not^ 
Strip  and  replaster  and  daub  and  do  what  they  will  with  thee, 

be  so  ! 
Here  underneath  the  great  porch  of  colossal  Corinthian  colimins. 
Here  as  I  walk,  do  I  dream  of  the  Christian  belfries  above  them ; 
Or,  on  a  bench  as  I  sit  and  abide  for  long  hours,  till  thy  whole 

vast 
Round  grows  dim  as  in  dreams  to  my  eyes,  I  repeople  thy  niches, 
Not  with  the  Martyrs,  and  Saints,  and  Confessors,  and  Virgins, 

and  children. 
But  with  the  mightier  forms  of  an  older,  austerer  worship ; 
And  I  recite  to  myself  how 

Eager  for  battle  here 
Stood  Vulcan,  here  matronal  Juno, 

And  with  the  bow  to  his  shoulder  &ithful 
He  who  with  pure  dew  laveth  of  Castaly 
His  flowing  locks,  who  holdeth  of  Lycia 
The  oak  forest  and  the  wood  that  bore  him, 
Delos'  and  Patara's  own  Apollo.* 

*  Hie  avidus  stetit 
Vnlcanus,  hie  matrona  Juno,  et 
Nnnquam  humeris  positorus  arcum. 
Qui  rore  puro  Castalise  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
Dometa  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo, 
X  2 


/ 
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IX.  Claude  to  Extstacs. 

Yet  it  is  pleasant,  I  own  it,  to  be  in  their  company;  pleasant. 
Whatever  else  it  may  be,  to  abide  in  the  feminine  presence. 
Pleasant,  but  wrong,  will  you  say?  But  this  happy,  serene 

coexistence 
Is  to  some  poor  soft  souls,  I  fear,  a  necessity  simple^ 
Meat  and  drink  and  life,  and  music,  filling  with  sweetness, 
Thrilling  with  melody  sweet,  with  harmonies  strange  Ofver* 

whelming. 
All  the  long-silent  strings  of  an  awkward,  meaningless  &bric. 
Yet  as  for  that,  I  could  live,  I  believe,  with  children;  to  have 

those 
Pure  and  delicate  forms  encompassing,  moving  about  you, 
This  were  enough,  I  could  think;  and  truly  with  glad  resignation 
Could  from  the  dream  of  Romance,  from  the  fever  of  flushed 

adolescence, 
Look  to  escape  and  subside  into  peaceful  avuncular  functions. 
Nephews  and  nieces !  alas,  for  as  yet  I  have  none !  and,  moreover, 
Mothers  are  jealous,  I  fear  me,  too  often,  too  rightfully;  fathers 
Think  they  have  title  exclusive  to  spoiling  their  own  little 

darlings; 
And  by  the  law  of  the  land,  in  despite  of  Malthusian  doctrine. 
No  sort  of  proper  provision  is  made  for  that  most  patriotic, 
Most  meritorious  subject,  the  childless  and  bachelor  uncle. 

X.  Claude  to  Eustace. 

Ye,  too,  marvellous  Twain,  that  erect  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
Stand  by  your  rearing  steeds  in  the  grace  of  your  motionless 

movement. 
Stand  with  your  upstretched  arms  and  tranquil  regardant  faces, 
Stand  as  instinct  with  life  in  the  might  of  immutable  manhood, — 
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O  ye  mighty  and  strange,  ye  ancient  divine  ones  of  Hellas. 
Are  ye  Christian  too  ?  to  convert  and  redeem  and  renew  you, 
Will  the  brief  form  have  sufficed,  that  a  Pope  has  set  up  on  the 

apex 
Of  the  Egyptian  stone  that  o'ertops  you,  the  Christian  symbol  ? 

And  ye,  silent,  supreme  in  serene  and  victorious  marble, 
Ye  that  encircle  the  walls  of  the  stately  Vatican  chambers, 
Juno  and  Ceres,  Minerva,  Apollo,  the  Muses  and  Bacchus, 
Ye  unto  whom  far  and  near  come  posting  the  Christian  pilgrims. 
Ye  that  are  ranged  in  the  halls  of  the  mystic  Christian  Pontiff, 
Are  ye  also  baptized  j  are  ye  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  % 
XJtter,  O  some  one,  the  word  that  shall  reconcile  Ancient  and 

Modem? 
Am  I  to  turn  me  from  this  unto  thee,  great  Chapel  of  Sixtus  I 

XL    Claude  to  Eustace. 

These  are  the  facts.    The  uncle,  the  elder  brother,  the  squire  (a 
Little  embarrassed,  I  fancy),  resides  in  the  family  place  in 
ComwaU,  of  course;  '  Papa  is  in  business,'  Mary  informs  me; 
He 's  a  good  sensible  man,  whatever  his  trade  is.    The  mother 
Is — shall  I  call  it  fine  ? — ^herself  she  would  tell  you  refined,  and 
Greatly,  I  fear  me,  looks  down  on  my  bookish  and  maladroit 

manners; 
Somewhat  affecteth  the  blue ;  would  talk  to  me  often  of  poets ; 
Quotes,  which  I  hate,  Childe  Harold;  but  also  appreciates 

Wordsworth ; 
Sometimes  adventures  on  Schiller;  and  then  to  religion  diverges; 
Questions  me  much  about  Oxford ;  and  yet,  in  her  loftiest  flights 

stiU 
Grates  the  fastidious  ear  with  the  slightly  mercantile  accent 

Is  it  contemptible,  Eustace — I'm  perfectly  ready  to  think  so, — 
Is  it, — ^the  horrible  pleasure  of  pleasing  inferior  people  % 
I  am  ashamed  my  own  self;  and  yet  true  it  is,  if  disgraceful. 


i 
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That  for  the  first  time  in  life  I  am  living  and  moving  with  freedom. 
I,  who  never  could  talk  to  the  people  I  meet  with  my  uncle,— 
I,  who  have  always  failed, — I,  trust  me,  can  suit  the  Trevellyns; 
I,  believe  me, — great  conquest,  am  liked  by  the  country  bankets 
And  I  am  glad  to  be  liked,  and  like  in  return  very  kindly. 
So  it  proceeds;  Laiists fairt,  laissez  aller, — such  is  the  watch- 
word. 
Well,  I  know  there  are  thousands  as  pretty  and  hundreds  aj 

pleasant. 
Girls  by  the  dozen  as  good,  and  girls  in  abundance  with  polish 
Higher  and  manners  more  perfect  than  Susan  or  Mary  Trevell>Ti. 
WeL,  I  know,  after  all,  it  is  only  juxtaposition, — 
Juxtaposition,  in  short;  and  what  is  juxtaposition  I 


t 


XII.     Claude  to  Eustace. 


But  I  am  in  for  it  now, — latssez  faire,  of  a  truth,  laissez  alltr. 
Yes,  I  am  ftoing, — I  feel  it,  I  fee)  and  cannot  recall  it,- — 
Fusing  with  this  thing  and  that,  entering  into  all  sorts  of  relations. 
Tying  I  know  not  what  ties,  which,  whatever  they  are,  I  know 

one  thing. 
Will,  and  must,  woe  is  me,  be  one  day  painfully  broken, — 
Broken   with    painful    remorses,   with  shrinkings   of  soul,  and 

relen  lings, 
Foolish  delays,  more  foolish  evasions,  most  foolish  renewals. 
But  I  have  made  the  step,  have  quitted  the  ship  of  Ulysses  ; 
Quitted  the  sea  and  the  shore,  passed  into  the  magical  island ; 
Yet  on  my  lips  is  the  Jnoly,  medicinal,  offered  of  Hermes. 
I  have  come  into  the  precinct,  the  labyrinth  closes  around  me, 
Path  into  path  rounding  slyly;  I  pace  slowly  on,  and  the  fancy. 
Struggling   awhile  to  sustain  the  long   sequences   weary,  be- 
wildered. 
Fain  must  collapse  in  despair  ;  I  yield,  I  am  lost,  and  know 
nothing  ; 
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Yet  in  my  bosom  unbroken  remaineth  the  clue ;  I  shall  use  it 
Lo,  with  the  rope  on  my  loins  I  descend  through  the  fissure ;  I 

.sink,  yet 
Inly  secure  in  the  strength  of  invisible  arms  up  above  me ; 
Still,  wheresoever  I  swing,  wherever  to  shore,  or  to  shelf,  or 
Floor  of  cavern  untrodden,  shell  sprinkled,  enchanting,  I  know  I 
Yet  shall  one  time  feel  the  strong  cord  tighten  about  me, — 
Feel  it,  relendess,  upbear  me  from  spots  I  would  rest  in  ;  and 

though  the 
Rope  sway  wildly,  I  faint,  crags  wound  me,  from  crag  unto 

crag  re- 
Bounding,  or,  wide  in  the  void,  I  die  ten  deaths,  ere  the  end  I 
Yet  shall  plant  firm  foot  on  the  broad  lofty  spaces  I  quit,  shall 
Feel  underneath  me  again  the  great  massy  strengths  of  ab- 
straction. 
Look  yet  abroad  firom  the  height  o'er  the  sea  whose  salt  wave  I 
have  tasted 


xiiL    Georgina  Trevellvn  to  Louisa 


Dearest  Louisa, — Inquire,  if  you  please,  about  Mr.  Claude 
He  has  been  once  at  R.,  and  remembers  meeting  the  H.'s. 
Harriet  L,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to  tell  you  about  him. 
It  is  an  awkward  youth,  but  still  with  very  good  manners ; 
Not  without  prospects,  we  hear;  and,  George  says,  highly 

connected. 
Georgy  declares  it  absurd,  but  Mamma  is  alarmed,  and  insists 

he  has 
Taken  up  strange  opinions,  and  may  be  turning  a  Papist 
Certainly  once  he  spoke  of  a  daily  service  he  went  to. 
*  Where  ? '  we  asked,  and  he  laughed  and  answered,  *  At  the 

Pantheon.' 
This  was  a  temple,  you  know,  and  now  is  a  Catholic  church ;  and 
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\ 


Though  it  is  said  that  Maadni  has  sold  it  for  Protestant  semoe. 
Yet  I  suppose  this  change  can  hardly  as  yet  be  effected. 
Adieu  again, — evennore,  my  dearest,  your  toving  Georgina, 


P.S.  BY  Mary  TREVELLv^f. 


\ 


I  AM  to  tell  you,  you  say,  what  I  think  of  our  last  new 

quaintance. 

.Well,  then,  1  think  that  George  has  a  very  fair  right  to  be  jealous. 
I  do  not  like  him  much,  though  I  do  not  dislike  being  with  him. 
He  is  what  people  call,  I  suppose,  a  superior  man,  and 
Ceitaialy  seems  so  to  me ;  but  I  think  he  is  terribly  selfisiL] 


i 


Alba,  thoujindest  me  sfill,  and.  Alba,  Ihoufindest  me  ever, 

N<nvfrotit  the  Capita!  steps,  now  over  Titia's  Arch, 
Herefrom  the  large  grassy  spaces  that  spread  from  the  I,ateran 

Towering  der  afueduct  lines  lost  in  perspective  befiveen. 
Or  from  a  Vatican  window,  or  bridge,  or  the  high  Coliseum, 

Clear  by  the  garlanded  line  cut  of  the  Fla'Aan  ring. 
Miauiiful  ca»  J  iwl  tall  thee,  ami  yet  Ikou  liast  power  ta  o'ennastcr. 

Power  of  mere  beauty ;  in  dreams.  Alba,  thou  hauniest  me  sliU. 
Is  it  religion  i  I  ask  me;  or  is  it  a  vain  superstition  t 

Slavery  abject  and  gross  ?  service,  too  feeble,  of  truth  f 
Is  it  an  idol  I  bow  to,  or  is  it  a  god  tliat  1 7vorskip  J 

Do  I  sink  back  on  the  old,  or  do  I  soar  from  the  mean  t 
So  through  the  city  I  wander  and  question,  unsatisfied  ever. 

Reverent  so  I  accept,  doubtful  because  I  revere. 
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CANTO  II. 

Is  it  illusion  f  or  does  there  a  spirit  from  perfeder  ages^ 
.  Here^  even  yet ^  amid  loss ^  change^  and  corruption^  abided 
Does  there  a  spirit  we  know  noty  though  seek^  though  wefind,  com- 
prehend noty 

Here  to  entice  and  confuse^  tempt  and  evade  us,  abide  f 
Lives  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  column  disjointed  and  single. 

Haunts  the  rude  masses  of  hrick  garlanded  gaily  with  ^fine, 
Ren  in  the  turret  fantastic  surviving  that  springs  from  the  ruin, 

Een  in  the  people  itself  f  is  it  illusion  ornate 
Is  it  illusion  or  not  that  attracteth  the  pilgrim  transalpine. 

Brings  him  a  dullard  and  dunce  hither  to  pry  and  to  stare  f 
Is  it  illusion  or  not  that  allures  the  barbarian  stranger, 
Brings  him  with  gold  to  the  shrine,  brif^s  him  in  armst&ihegate  f 

I.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

What  do  the  people  saj,  and  what  does  die  government  do^— 

you 
Ask,  and  I  know  not  at  aU.     Yet  fortune  will  fiEivonr  your 

hopes;  and 
I,  who  avoided  it  all,  am  fated,  it  seems,  to  describe  it 
I,  who  nor  meddle  nor  make  in  politics, — I  who  sincerely 
Put  not  my  trust  in  leagues  nor  any  suffrage  by  ballot. 
Never  predicted  Parisian  millenniums,  never  beheld  a 
New  Jerusalem  coming  down  dressed  like  a  bride  out  of  heaven 
Right  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, — I,  nevertheless,  let  me 

say  it, 
Could  in  my  soul  of  souls,  this  day,  with  the  Gaul  at  the  gates 

shed 
One  true  tear  for  thee^  thou  poor  little  Roman  Republic; 
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yfhaXy  with  the  Gennan  restoi^  with  Sidly  safe  to  the  Boorboiiv 
Not  leave  one  poor  comer  for  native  Italian  exertion  t 
France,  it  is  foully  done!  and  you,  poor  foolish  England, — 
You,  who  a  twelvemonth  ago  said  nations  must  choose  fix* 

themselves,  you 
Could  not,  of  course,  interfere, — ^you,  now,  when  a  nation  has 

chosen 

Pardon  this  folly  1  The  Times  will,  of  course,  have  announced 

the  occasion. 
Told  you  the  news  of  to-day ;  and  although  it  was  slightly  in 

error 
When  it  proclaimed  as  a  taxX  the  Apollo  was  sold  to  a  Yankee, 
You  may  believe  when  it  tells  you  the  French  are  at  Civita 

Vecchia. 

II.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Dulce  it  is,  and  decorum,  no  doubt,  for  the  country  to  fall, — to 
Offer  one's  blood  an  oblation  to  Freedom,  and  die  for  the 

Cause;  yet 
Still,  individual  culture  is  also  something,  and  no  man 
Finds  quite  distinct  the  assurance  that  he  of  all  others  is  called  on, 
Or  would  be  justified  even,  in  taking  away  from  the  world  that 
Precious  creature,  himself.     Nature  sent  him  here  to  abide  here; 
Else  why  send  him  at  all  f    Nature  wants  him  still,  it  is  likely ; 
On  the  whole,  we  are  meant  to  look  after  ourselves ;  it  is  certain 
Each  has  to  eat  for  himself,  digest  for  himself,  and  in  general 
Care  for  his  own  dear  life,  and  see  to  his  own  preservation ; 
Nature's  intentions,  in  most  things  uncertain,  in  this  are  decisive ; 
Which,  on  the  whole,  I  conjecture  the  Romans  will  follow,  and 

I  shall 
So  we  cling  to  our  rocks  like  limpets ;  Ocean  may  bluster, 
Over  and  under  and  round  us ;  we  open  our  shells  to  imbibe  oiir 
Nourishment,  close  them  again,  and  are  safe,  fulfilling  the 

purpose 
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Nature  intended, — a  wise  one,  of  course,  and  a  noble,  we 

doubt  not. 
Sweet  it  may  be  and  decorous,  perhaps,  for  the  country  to  die  ; 

but, 
On  the  whole,  we  conclude  the  Romans  won't  do  it,  and  I  sha'n't 

III.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Will  they  fight  ?    They  say  so.    And  will  the  French  ?    I  can 

hardly, 

Hardly  think  so ;  and  yet He  is  come,  dwy  say,  to  Palo, 

He  is  passed  from  Monterone,  at  Santa  Severa 

He  hath  laid  up  his  gims.     But  the  Virgin,  the  Daughter  of 

Roma, 
She  hath  despised    thee    and  laughed  thee  to  scorn, — ^the 

Daughter  of  Tiber, 
She  hath  shaken  her  head  and  built  barricades  against  thee  ! 
Will  they  fight  ?    I  believe  it    Alas !  'tis  ephemeral  folly. 
Vain  and  ephemeral  folly,  of  course,  compared  with  pictures, 
Statues,  and  antique  gems ! — Indeed :  and  yet  indeed  too, 
Yet  methought,  in  broad  day  did  I  dream,^tell  it  not  in 

St  James's, 
Whisper  it  not  in  thy  courts,  O  Christ  Church ! — ^yet  did  I, 

waking, 
Dream  of  a  cadence  that  sings,  Si  iombent  twsjtunes  khros^  la 
Terre  enproduU  de  nouveaux  contre  vous  tons  prits  d  se  baUre\ 
Dreamt  of  great  indignations  and  angers  transcendental, 
Dreamt  of  a  sword  at  my  side  and  a  battle-horse  imdemeath  me. 

nr.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Now  supposing  the  French  or  the  Neapolitan  soldier 
Should  by  some  evil  chance  come  exploring  the  Maison  Serny 
(Where  the  family  English  are  all  to  assemble  for  safety), 
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Am  I  prepared  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  British  female  t 
Really,  who  knows  f  One  has  bowed  and  talked,  till,  little  by  little, 
All  the  natural  heat  has  escaped  of  the  chivalrous  spirit 
Oh,  one  conformed,  of  course ;  but  one  doesn't  die  for  good 

manners, 
Stab  or  shoot,  or  be  shot,  by  way  of  graceful  attention. 
No,  if  it  should  be  at  all,  it  should  be  on  the  barricades  there ; 
Should  I  incarnadine  ever  this  inky  pacifical  finger. 
Sooner  far  should  it  be  for  this  vapoiu:  of  Ital/s  freedom. 

Sooner  far  by  the  side  of  the  d d  and  dirty  plebeians. 

Ah,  for  a  child  in  the  street  I  could  strike  ;  for  the  fiill-blowB 

lady 

Somehow,  Eustace,  alas  !  I  have  not  felt  the  vocation. 

Yet  these  people  of  course  will  expect,  as  of  course,  my 

protection, 
Vernon  in  radiant  arms  stand  forth  for  the  lovely  Georgina, 
And  to  appear,  I  suppose,  were  but  common  civility.     Yes,  and 
Truly  I  do  not  desire  they  should  either  be  killed  or  offended. 
Oh,  and  of  course,  you  will  say,  *  When  the  time  comes^  you 

will  be  ready.' 
Ah,  but  before  it  comes,  am  I  to  presume  it  will  be  so  f 
What  I  cannot  feel  now,  am  I  to  suppose  that  I  shall  feel  t 
Am  I  not  free  to  attend  for  the  ripe  and  indubious  instinct  % 
Am  I  forbidden  to  wait  for  the  clear  and  lawful  perception  ? 
Is  it  the  calling  of  man  to  surrender  his  knowledge  and  insight. 
For  the  mere  venture  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  the  virtuous 

action  I 
Must  we,  walking  our  earth,  discern  a  little,  and  hoping 
Some  plain  visible  task  shall  yet  for  our  hands  be  assigned  us,^* 
Must  we  abandon  the  future  for  fear  of  omitting  the  present, 
Quit  our  own  fireside  hopes  at  the  alien  call  of  a  neighbour, 
To  the  mere  possible  shadow  of  Deity  offer  the  victim  ? 
And  is  all  this,  my  firiend,  but  a  weak  and  ignoble  refining, 
Wholly  unworthy  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Your  Own  Corre- 
spondent ) 


MDU 
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V.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Yes,  we  are  fighting  at  last,  it  appears.     This  morning,  as  usual, 
Murray^  as  usual,  in  hand,  I  enter  the  Ca£[%  Nuovo ; 
Seating  myself  with  a  sense  as  it  were  of  a  change  in  the  weather, 
Not  understanding,  however,  but  thinking  mostly  of  Murray, 
And,  for  to-day  is  their  day,  of  the  Campidoglio  Marbles; 
Caffe-lattet  I  call  to  the  waiter, — and  Non  ^  i  latte^ 
This  is  the  answer  he  makes  me,  and  this  is  the  sign  of  a  battle. 
So  I  sit ;  and  truly  they  seem  to  think  anyone  else  more 
Worthy  than  me  of  attention.     I  wait  for  my  milkless  furo^ 
Free  to  observe  undistracted  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  persons, 
Blending  civilian  and  soldier  in  strangest  costume,  coming  in,  and 
Gulping  in  hottest  haste,  still  standing,  their  cofifee, — ^with- 
drawing 
Eagerly,  jangling  a  sword  on  the  steps,  or  jogging  a  musket 
Slung  to  the  shoulder  behind.     They  are  fewer,  moreover,  than 

usual, 
Much  and  silenter  far;  and  so  I  begin  to  imagine 
Something  is  really  afloat     Ere  I  leave,  the  Caff^  is  empty. 
Empty  too  the  streets,  in  all  its  length  the  Corso 
Empty,  and  empty  I  see  to  my  right  and  left  the  Condotti. 
Twelve  o'clock,  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  with  lots  of  English, 
Germans,  Americans,  French, — ^the  Frenchmen,  too^  are  pro- 
tected,— 
So  we  stand  in  the  sun,  but  afraid  of  a  probable  shower ; 
So  we  stand  and  stare,  and  see,  to  the  left  of  St.  Peter's, 
Smoke,  from  the  cannon,  white, — ^but  that  is  at  intervals  only, — 
Black,  from  a  burning  house,  we  suppose,  by  the  Cavalleggieri  ; 
And  we  beUeve  we  discern  some  lines  of  men  descending 
Down  through  the  vineyard-slopes,  and  catch abayonet  gleaming. 
Every  ten  minutes,  however, — ^in  this  there  is  no  misconception, — 
Comes  a  great  white  puff  from  behind  Michel  Angelo's  dome,aQd 
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After  a  space  the  report  of  a  real  big  gun, — not  the  French- 
man's!— 
That  must  be  doing  some  work.    And  so  we  watch  and  con- 
jecture. 
Shortly,  an  Englishman  comes,  who  says  he  has  been  to 
Sl  Peter's, 
Seen  the  Piazza  and  troops,  but  that  is  all  he  can  tell  us; 
So  we  watch  and  sit,  and,  indeed,  it  begins  to  be  tiresome.'— 
All  this  smoke  is  outside ;  when  it  has  come  to  the  inside, 
It  will  be  time,  perhaps,  to  descend  and  retreat  to  oiu:  houses. 
Half-past  one,  or  two.    The  report  of  smaU  arms  frequent^ 
Sharp  and  savage  indeed ;  that  cannot  all  be  for  nothing: 
So  we  watch  and  wonder;  but  guessing  is  tiresome,  very. 
Weary  of  wondering,  watching,  and  guessing,  and  gossiping  idly, 
Down  I  go,  and  pass  through  the  quiet  streets  with  the  knots  of 
National  Guards  patrolling,  and  flags  hanging  out  at   the 

windows, 
English,  American,  Danish, — and,  after  offering  to  help  an 
Irish  family  moving  en  masse  to  the  Maison  Semy, 
After  endeavouring  idly  to  minister  balm  to  the  trembling 
Quinquagenarian  fears  of  two  lone  British  spinsters, 
Go  to  make  sure  of  my  dinner  before  the  enemy  enter. 
But  by  this  there  are  signs  of  stragglers  returning ;  and  voices 
Talk,  though  you  don't  believe  it,  of  guns  and  prisoners  taken; 
And  on  the  walls  you  read  the  first  bulletin  of  the  morning.—. 
This  is  all  that  I  saw,  and  all  I  know  of  the  battle. 

VI.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Victory  !  Victory  ! — ^Yes !  ah,  yes,  thou  republican  Zion, 
Truly  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  gathered  and  gone  by  togeth^; 
Doubtless  they  marvelled  to  witness  such  things,  were  astonished, 

and  so  forth. 
Victory!  Victory!  Victory! — ^Ah,  but  it  is,  believe  me, 
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T  far,  to  intone  the  chant  of  the  martyr 
ite  any  paean  of  any  victory.    (Death  may 
DC  noble ;  but  life,  at  the  best,  will  appear  an  illusion, 
reat  pain  is  upon  us,  it  is  great ;  when  it  is  over, 
ver.     The  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  rises  to  heaven, 
savour,  no  doubt,  to  Somebody ;  but  on  the  altar, 
nothing  remaining  but  ashes  and  dirt  and  ill  odour, 
ds,  you  perceive;  the  labial  muscles  that  swelled 

volution  of  yesterday  Marseillaises, 

s  sublime  of  defiance  and  scorning,  to-day  col- 

anguidly  mumble,  while  men  and  women  and  papers 

I  re-scream  to  each  other  the  chorus  of  Victory. 

•ut 

ul  they  fought,  and  glad  that  the  Frenchmen  were 


VII.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

;en  a  man  killed !  An  experience  that,  among  others ! 
ose  I  have ;  although  I  can  hardly  be  certain, 
►urt  of  justice  could  never  declare  I  had  seen  it 
Mras  killed,  I  am  told,  in  a  place  where  I  saw 

a  man  was  killed,  I  am  told,  and  I  saw  something, 
uming  home  from  St  Peter's ;  Murray,  as  usual, 

arm,   I  remember;   had  crossed  the  St  Angelo 
;  and 

ards  the  Condotti,  had  got  to  the  first  barricade,  when 
hinking  still  of  St.  Peter's,  I  became  conscious 
ion  of  movement  opposing  me, — tendency  this  way 
e  fancies  may  be  in  a  stream  when  the  wave  of  the 

1  not  yet  come, — a  sort  of  noise  and  retention) ; 
»  and,  before  I  turned,  caught  sight  of  stragglers 
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Heading  a  crowd,  it  is  plain,  that  is  coming  behind  thai 
Looking  up,  I  see  windows  filled  with  heads  ;  the  Piazza, 
Into  which  you  remember  the  Ponte  St  Angelo  enters. 
Since  I  passed,  has  thickened  with  curious  groups  ;  and  now  tlu 
Crowd  is  coming,  has  turned,  has  crossed  that  last  barricade,  Is 
Here  at  my  side.      In  the  middle  they  drag  at  something. 

What  is  it  1 
Ha  !  bare  swords  in  the  air,  held  up  I  There  seem  to  be  voice 
Pleading  and  hands  putting  back;  official,  perhaps;  but  tbc 

swords  are 
Many,  and  bare  in  the  air.     In  the  airt  they  descend  j  ihtf 

are  smiting,  _ 

Hewing,  chopping — At  what?     In  the  air  once   mtte^J 

stretched  1     And —  ^ 

Is  it  blood  that 's  on  ihem  f    Yes,  certainly  blood  !  Of  wbtan, 

then  I 
Over  whom  is  the  cry  of  this  furor  of  exultation  i 

While  they  are  skipping  and  screaming,  and  dancing  their 

caps  on  the  points  of 
Swords  and  bayonets,  I  lo  the  outskirts  back,  and  ask  a 
Mercantile-seeming  bystander,  'What  is  itt'  and  he,  looking 

always 
That  way,  makes  me  answer,  '  A  Priest,  who  was  trying  to  fly  to 
The  Neapolitan  army,' — and  thus  explains  the  proceeding. 

You  didn't  see  the  dead  man  1  No ; — I  began  to  be  doubtful; 
I  was  in  black  myself,  and  didn't  know  what  mightn't  happen,— 
But  a  National  Guard  close  by  me,  outside  of  the  hubbub. 
Broke   his   sword   with   slashing  a    broad    hat   covered  with 

dust, — and 
Passing  away  from  the  place  with  Murray  under  my  arm,  and 
Stooping,  1  saw  through  the  legs  of  the  people  the  legs  of  a  body. 
You  are  the  first,  do  you  know,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned 

the  matter. 
Whom  should  I  tell  it  to  else  I — these  girls  1 — the  Heavem 
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T?r  •    ancs  at  Monaldini*s  1 — ^idlers  upon  the  PincianI 

If  I  rightly  remember,  it  happened  on  that  afternoon  when 
Word  of  the  nearer  approach  of  a  new  Neapolitan  army 
First  was  spread.     I  began  to  bethink  me  of  Paris  Septembers, 
Thought  I  could  fancy  the  look  of  that  old  'Ninety-two.    On 

that  evening 
Three  or   four,  or,  it   may  be,  five,   of  these   people  were 

slaughtered. 
Some  declared  they  had,  one  of  them,  fired  on  a  sentinel ;  others 
Say  they  were  only  escaping ;  a  Priest,  it  is  currentiy  stated, 
Stabbed  a  National  Guard  on  the  very  Piazza  Colonna  : 
History,  Rumour  of  Rumours,  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  determine  ! 
But  I  am  thankful  to  say  the  government  seems  to  have 

strength  to 
Put  it  down ;   it  has  vanished,  at  least ;   the  place  is  most 

peaceful. 
Through   the   Trastevere  walking  last  night,  at  nine  of  the 

clock,  I 
Found  no  sort  of  disorder ;  I  crossed  by  the  Island-bridges, 
So  by  the  narrow  streets  to  the  Ponte  Rotto,  and  onwards 
Thence  by  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  away  to  the  great  Coliseum, 
Which  at  the  full  of  the  moon  is  an  object  worthy  a  visit 

VIII.    Georgina  Trevellyn  to  Louisa . 


Only  think,   dearest  Louisa,   what  fearful  scenes  we   have 
witnessed ! — 

George  has  just  seen  Garibaldi,  dressed  up  in  a  long  white 

cloak,  on 
Horseback,  riding  by,  with  his  mounted  negro  behind  him  : 
This  is  a  man,  you  know,  who  came  from  America  with  him, 
Out  of  the  woods,  I  suppose,  and  uses  a  lasso  in  fighting, 
Which  is>  I  don't  quite  know,  but  a  sort  of  noose,  I  imagine ; 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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This  he  throws  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  men  in  a 
Pulls  them  into  his  reach,  and  then  most  cruelly  kills  ihemt' 
Mary  does  not  believe,  but  we  heard  it  from  an  Italiai 
Mary  allows  she  was  wrong  about  Mr.  Claude  being  selfish  ; 
He  was  most  useful  and  kJnd  on  the  terrible  thirtieth  of  Apr 
Do  not  write  here    any  more  ;    we    ate   starting   directly  for 

Florence : 
We  should  be  off  to-morrow,  if  only  Papa  could  get  horses  ; 
All  have  been  seized  everywhere  for  the  use  of  tliis  dreadfiJ 

Maziini. 

P.S. 

Mary  has  seen  thus  far. — I  am  really  so  angry,  Louisa, — 

Quite  out  of  patience,  my  dearest  !     What  can  the  man  be 

intending  1  . 
I  am  quite  tired  ;    and  Marj',  who  might,  bring  him  to  in  a 

moment. 
Lets  him  go  on  as  he  likes,  and  neither  will  help  nor  dismiss  him. 


IX.     Claude  to  Eustace. 

It  is  most  curious  to  see  what  a  power  a  few  calm  words  (in 
Merely  a  brief  proclamation)  appear  to  possess  on  the  people. 
Order  is  perfect,  and  peace  ;  the  city  is  utterly  tranquil  j 
And  one  cannot  conceive  that  this  easy  and  miuhalant  crowd, 

that 
Flows    like    a   quiet  stream  through  street  and  market-place, 

entering 
Shady  recesses  and  bays  of  church,  osteria,  and  caff^. 
Could  in  a  moment  be  changed  to  a  flood  as  of  molten  lava. 
Boil  into  deadly  wrath  and  wild  homicidal  delusion. 

Ah.  'tis  an  excellent  race,^and  even  in  old  degradation, 
Under  a  rule  that  enforces  to  flattery,  lying,  and  cheating. 
E'en  under  Pope  and  Priest,  a  nice  and  natural  people. 
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Oh,  could  they  but  be  allowed  this  chance  of  redemption ! — 

but  clearly 
That  is  not  likely  to  be.   Meantime,  notwithstanding  all  journals. 
Honour  for  once  to  the  tongue  and  the  pen  of  the  eloquent 

writer! 
Honour  to  speech !  and  all  honour  to  thee,  thou  noble  Mazzini ! 

\  X.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

I   AM  in  love,  meantime,  you  think ;  no  doubt  you  would 

think  so. 
I  am  in  love,  you  say ;  with  those  letters,  of  course,  you  would 

say  so. 
I  am  in  love,  you  declare.     I  think  not  so ;  yet  I  grant  you 
It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  converse  with  this  girl.    Oh,  rare  gift. 
Rare  felicity,  this  !  she  can  talk  in  a  rational  way,  can 
Speak  upon  subjects  that  really  are  matters  of  mind  and  of 

thinking. 
Yet  in  perfection  retain  her  simplicity ;  never,  one  moment. 
Never,  however  you  urge  it,  however  you  tempt  her,  consents  to 
Step  from  ideas  and  fancies  and  loving  sensations  to  those  vain 
Conscious  understandings  that  vex  the  minds  of  mankind. 
No,  though  she  talk,  it  is  music ;  her  fingers  desert  not  the 

keys ;  'tis 
Song,  though   you  hear  in   the  song  the  articulate  vocables 

sounded. 
Syllabled  singly  and  sweetly  the  words  of  melodious  meaning. 
I  am  in  love,  you  say ;  I  do  not  think  so,  exactly. 

XI.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

There  are  two  different  kinds,  I  believe,  of  human  attraction  : 
One  which  simply  disturbs,  unsettles,  and  makes  you  uneasy, 
And  another  that  poises,  retains,  and  fixes  and  holds  you. 

Y  2 
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I  have  no  doubt,  for  myself,  in  giving  my  voice  for  the  lattet^ 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  moved,  but  growing  where  I  was  growinftT 
There  more  truly  to  grow,  to  live  where  as  yet  1  had  languished 
I  do  not  like  being  moved  :  for  the  will  is  excited ;  and  action 
Is  a  most  dangerous  thing;  I  tremble  for  something  factitious. 
Some  malpractice  of  heart  and  illegitiinate  process  ; 
We  are  so  prone  to  these  things,  with  our  terrible  notions 
of  duty. 

XII.  Claitde  to  Eustace.  ■ 
Ah,  let  me  look,  let  me  watch,  let  me  wait,  unhurried,  o* 

prompted  I 
Bid  me  not  venture   on    aught  that  could  alter  or  end  wIbi 

is  present ! 
Say  not,  Time  flies,  and  Occasion,  that  never  returns,  is  de- 
parting ! 
Drive  me  not  out,  ye    ill  angels  with  fiery  swords,  from  my 

Eden, 
Waiting,  and    watching,  and    looking  !     Let  love  be  its  own 

inspiration ! 
Shall  not  a  voice,  if  a  voice  there  must  be,  from  the  airs  that 

environ, 
Vea,  from  the  conscious  heavens,  without  our  knowledge  or 

effort. 
Break  into  audible  wordsl    And  love  be  its  own  inspiration? 

XIII.  Claude  to  Eustace. 

Wherefore  and  how  I  am  certain,  1  hardly  can  tell ;  but  it  is  so. 
She  doesn't  like  me,  EusUce  ;  I  think  she  never  will  like  me. 
Is  it  my  fault,  as  it  is  my  misfortune,  my  ways  are  not  her  ways  \ 
Is  it  my  fault,  that  my  habits  and  modes  are  dissimilar  wholly) 
Tis  not  her  fault ;  'tis  her  nature,  her  virtue,  to  misapprehend 
them  : 
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'Tis  not  her  fault;  'tis  her  beautiful  nature,  not  ever  to  know  me. 
Hopeless  it  seems, — ^yet  I  cannot,  though  hopeless,  determine 

to  leave  it : 
She  goes — therefore  I  go ;  she  moves, — I  move,  not  to  lose  her. 

/  XIV.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Oh,   'tisn't  manly,  of  course,  'tisn't  manly,  this  method  of 

•   wooing ; 
'Tisn*t   the  way  very  likely  to  win.      For  the  woman,   they 

tell  you. 
Ever  prefers  the  audacious,  the  wilful,  the  vehement  hero ; 
She  has  no  heart  for  the  timid,  the  sensitive  soul;   and  for 

knowledge, — 
Knowledge,  O  ye  Gods  ! — ^when  did  they  appreciate  knowledge? 
Wherefore  should  they,  either  %   I  am  sure  I  do  not  desire  it. 

Ah,  and  I  feel  too,  Eustace,  she  cares  not  a  tittle  about  me  ! 
iCare  about  me,  indeed  1  and  do  I  really  expect  it  X) 
But  my  manner  offends ;  my  ways  are  wholly  repugnant ; 
Every  word  that  I  utter  estranges,  hurts,  and  repels  her ; 
Every  moment  of  bliss  that  I  gain,  in  her  exquisite  presence. 
Slowly,  surely,  withdraws  her,  removes  her,  and  severs  her 

from  me. 
Not  that  I  care  very  much  ! — any  way  I  escape  from  the  boy's 

own 
Folly,  to  which  I  am  prone,  of  loving  where  it  is  easy. 
Not  that  I  mind  very  much !    Why  should  If    I  am  not  in 

love,  and 
Am  prepared,  I  think,  if  not  by  previous  habit, 
Yet  in  the  spirit  beforehand  for  this  and  all  that  is  like  it ; 
It  is  an  easier  matter  for  us  contemplative  creatures, 
Us  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  action  is  laid  so  lightly ; 
We,  discontented  indeed  with  things  in  particular,  idle, 
Sickly,  complaining,  by  faith,  in  the  vision  of  things  in  general, 
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Manage  to  hold  on  our  way  without,  like  othas  aimnid  as, 
Seizing  the  nearest  aim  to  comlon,  help,  and  sappon  ns^ 
Yet,  after  all,  my  Eustace,  I  know  but  little  about  it. 
All  I  can  say  for  myself^  for  present  alike  and  for  past,  is, 
Mary  Trevellyn,  Eustace,  is  certainly  worth  your  acquaintance; 
You  couldn't  come,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  Florence  to  see  herf 


XV,     Geokcina  Trevellyn  to  Louisa ■. 

To-morrow  we're  starting  for  Florence, 

Truly  rejoiced,  you  may  guess,  to  escafte  from  republican 
Mr.  C.  and  Papia  to  escort  us ;  we  by  vdtura 
Through  Siena,  and  Georgy  to  follow  and  join  us  by  Leghorn. 
Then Ah,  what  shall  I  say,  my  dearest !    I  tremble  in 

thinking  ! 
You  will  imagine  my  feelings, — the  blending  of  hope  and  of 

sorrow  ! 
How  can  I  bear  to  abandon  Papa  and  Mamma  and  my  Sisters! 
Dearest  Louise,  indeed  it  is  very  alarming ;  but,  trust  me 
Ever,  whatever  may  change,  to  remain  your  loving  Georgina. 


P.S.  BY  Mary  Trevellvn. 

'  Do  I  like  Mr.  Claude  any  better  1 ' 

I  am  to  tell  you, — and,  '  Pray,  is  it  Susan  or  I  that  attract  him  1 ' 
This  he  never  has  told,  but  Georgina  could  certainly  ask  him. 
All  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  alas  !  that  lie  rather  repels  me. 
There  !  I  think  him  agreeable,  but  also  a  little  repulsive. 
So  be  content,  dear  Louisa  ;  for  one  satisfactory  marriage 
Surely  will  do  in  one  year  for  the  family  you  would  establish ; 
Neither  Susan  nor  I  shall  afford  you  the  joy  of  a  second. 
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P.S.  BY  Georgina  Trevellyn. 

Mr.  Claude,  you  must  know,  is  behaving  a  little  bit  better ; 
He  and  Papa  are  great  friends;  but  he  really  is  too  shiily- 

shally, — 
So  unlike  George !  Yet  I  hope  that  the  matter  i^  going  on  &irly. 
I  shall,  however,  get  George,  before  he  goes,  to  say  something. 
Dearest  Louise,  how  delightful  to  bring  young  people  together ! 


Is  ii  to  Florence  we  follow^  or  are  we  to  tarry  yet  longer^ 

Een  amid  damour  of  arms ^  Jure  in  the  city  ofold^ 
Seeking  from  clamour  of  arms  in  the  Past  and  the  Arts  to  be 
hidden^ 

Vainly  *mid  Arts  and  the  Fast  seeking  one  life  to  forget  f 
Ah,  fair  shcuiow,  scarce  seen,  go  forth  /  for  anon  he  shaU  follow, — 

He  thcU  beheld  thee,  anon,  whither  thou  leadest  must  go  I 
Go,  and  the  wise,  loving  Muse,  she  also  will  follow  and  find  thai 

She,  should  she  linger  in  Rome,  were  not  dissevered  from  thee! 
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CANTO  III. 


Yd  to  the  womirous  St.  Peter's,  aitd yd  to  the  solemn  Roisnda,\ 

Mingling  with  heroes  and  gods,  yet  to  the  Vatican  Watts, 
Yd  may  we  go,  and  recline,  itihUe  a  whole  mighty  worlA  s. 


II  time  into  one  roojirts  supreme; 
I  these  things,  exclude  what  is  t 


Gathered  and  fixed  to  i 
Yd  may  we,  thinking  c 
around  us  ; 

Vet,  at  the  worst  of  the  worst,  books  and  a  chamber  n 
Yd  may  we  think,  andforgd,  and  possess  our  souls  in  resistance.— 

Ah,  but  away  from  the  stir,  shouting,  and  gossip  of  war. 
Where,  upon    Apinnine   slope,  with    the   chestnut   the  oak-trees 
immingle. 

Where,  amid  odorous  copse  bridle-paths  wander  and  wind. 
Where,  under  mulberry-branches,  the  diligent  rivulet  sparkles. 

Or  amid  cotton  and  maize  peasants  their  water-works  ply. 
Where,  over  fig-tree  and  orange  in  tier  upon  tier  still  repeated. 

Garden  on  garden  uprcared,  balconies  step  to  the  sky, — 
Ah,  that  I  were  far  away  from  the  crowd  and  the  streets  of  the 

Under  the  vine-trellis  laid,  my  beloved,  with  thee  I 


I.    Mary  Trevellyn  to  Miss  Roper, — on  tlu  way  to  Florence. 
Why  doesn't  Mr.  Claude  come  with  us  1  you  ask. — We  don'i 

You  should  know  better  than  we.     He  talked  of  the  Vatican 

But  I  can't  wholly  believe  thai  this  was  the  actual  reason, — 
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He  was  so  ready  before,  when  we  asked  him  to  come  and  escort 

us. 
Certamly  he  is  odd,  my  dear  Miss  Roper.    To  change  so 
Suddenly,  just  for  a  whim,  was  not  quite  fair  to  the  party, — 
Not  quite  right     I  declare,  I  really  almost  am  offended  : 
I,  his  great  friend,  as  you  say,  have  doubtless  a  title  to  be  so. 
Not  that  I  greatly  regret  it,  for  dear  Georgina  distinctly 
Wishes  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  show  her  adroitness.    But, 

oh,  my 
Pen  will  not  write  any  more; — let  us  say  nothing  further 

about  it 

******* 

Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Roper,  I  certainly  called  him  repulsive ; 
So  I  think  him,  but  cannot  be  sure  I  have  used  the  expression 
Quite  as  your  pupil  should ;  yet  he  does  most  truly  repel  me. 
Was  it  to  you  I  made  use  of  the  word?  or  who  was  it  told  you  ? 
Yes,  repulsive ;  observe,  it  is  but  when  he  talks  of  ideas 
That  he  is  quite  unaffected,  and  free,  and  expansive^  and  easy; 
I  could  pronounce  him  simply  a  cold  intellectual  being. — 
When  does  he  make  advances  f — He  thinks  that  women  should 

woo  him ; 
Yet,  if  a  girl  should  do  so,  would  be  but  alarmed  and  disgusted. 
She  that  should  love  him  must  look  for  small  love  in  return, — 

like  the  ivy 
On  the  stone  wall,  must  expect  but  a  rigid  and  niggard  support, 

and 
E'en  to  get  that  must  go  searching  all  round  with  her  humble 

embraces.  '^I 


II.    Claude  to  Eustace,— ^/^^/w  Rome. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  do  you  think  that  the  grain  would  sprout 

in  the  furrow, 
Did  it  not  truly  accept  as  its  sumtnum  and  ultimum  bonum 
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That  mere  common  and  may-be  indifferent  soil  it  is  set  inl 
Would  it  have  force  to  develop  and  open  its  young  cotyledonj, 
Could  it  compare,  and  reflect,  and  examine  one  thing  with 

another? 
Would  it  endure  to  accomplish  the  round  of  its  natuial  functions. 
Were  it  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the  general  scheme  of  ei 

islcnce  1 
While  from  Marseilles  in  the  steamer  we  voyage  to  Civil* 

Vecchia, 
Vexed  in  the  squally  seas  we  lay  by  Capraja  and  Elba, 
Standing,  uplifted,  alone  on  the  heaving  poop  of  the  vessd, 
Looking  around  on  the  waste  of  the  rushing  incurious  billows, 
'  This  is  Nature,'  I  said :  '  we  are  bom  as  it  were  from  her 


Over  her  billows  that  buffet  and  beat  us,  her  otftpring  uncared 

for, 
Casting  one  single  regard  of  a  painful  victorious  knowledge. 
Into   her   billows   that   buffet  and  beat  us  we  sink  and  are 

swallowed.' 
This  was  the  sense  in  my  soul,  as  I  swayed  with  the  poop  of 

the  steamer ; 
And  as  unthinking  I  sat  in  the  hall  of  the  famed  Ariadne, 
Lo,  it  looked  at  me  there  from  the  face  of  a  Triton  in  marble. 
It  is  the  simpler  thought,  and  I  can  believe  it  the  truer. 
Let  us  not  talk  of  growth  ;  we  are  still  in  our  Aqueous  Ages. 


ii[.     Claude  to  Eiistace. 

Farewell,  Politics,  utterly !     What  can  I  do  T     I  cannot 
Fight,  you  know;  and  to  talk  I  am  wholly  ashamed.    And 

although  I 
Gnash  my  teeth  when  I  look  in  your  French  or  your  Englist 

papers, 
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What  is  the  good  of  that?    Will  swearing,  I  wonder,  mend 

matters  ? 
Cursing  and  scolding  repel  the  assailants  ?    No,  it  is  idle ; 
No,  whatever  befalls,  I  will  hide,  will  ignore  or  forget  it 
Let  the  tail  shift  for  itself;  I  will  bury  my  head.   And  what 's  the 
Roman  Republic  to  me,  or  I  to  the  Roman  Republic  ? 

Why  not  fight  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  haven't  so  much  as  a 

musket ; 
In  the  next,  if  I  had,  I  shouldn't  know  how  I  should  use  it ; 
In  the  third,  just  at  present  I'm  studying  ancient  marbles ; 
In  the  fourth,  I  consider  I  owe  my  life  to  my  country ; 
In  the  fifth — I  foiget,  t>ut  four  good  reasons  are  ample. 
Meantime,  pray  Jet  'em  fight,  and  be  killed.  I  delight  in  devotion. 
So  that  I  'list  not,  hurrah  for  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs ! 
Sanguis  martyrum  semen  Ecclesice  \  though  it  would  seem  this 
Church  is  indeed  of  the  purely  Invisible,  Kingdom-come  kind : 
Militant  here  on  earth !  Triumphant,  of  course,  then,  elsewhere  ! 
Ah,  good  Heaven,  but  I  would  I  were  out  &r  away  firom  the 

pother! 

IV,    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Not,  as  we  read  in  the  words  of  the  olden-time  inspiration. 
Are  there  two  several  trees  in  the  place  we  are  set  to  abide  in ; 
But  on  the  apex  most  high  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Garden, 
Budding,  unfolding,  and  falling,  decaying  and  flowering  ever. 
Flowering  is  set  and  decaying  the  transient  blossom  of  Know- 
ledge,— 
Flowering  alone,  and  decaying,  the  needless  unfruitful  blossom. 
Or  as  the  cypress-spires  by  the  fair-flowing  stream  Helles- 
pontine. 
Which  from  the  mythical  tomb  of  the  godlike  Protesilaiis 
Rose  sympathetic  in  grief  to  his  love-lorn  Laodamia, 
Evermore  growing,  and,  when  in  their  growth  to  the  prospect 
attaining. 
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Over  the  low  sea-banks,  of  the  fatal  llian  city,  \ 

Withering  still  at  the  sight  which  still  they  upgrow  to  encoimier 

Ah,  but  ye  that  extrude  from  the  ocean  your  helpless  faces, 
Ve  over  stormy  seas  leading  long  and  dreary  processions, 
Ye,  too,  brood  of  the  wind,  whose  coming  is  whence  we  discern 

Making  your  nest  on  the  wave,  and  your  bed  on  the  crested 

billow. 
Skimming  rough  waters,  and  crowding  wet  sands  thai  t 

shall  return  to, 
Cormorants,  ducks,  and  gulls,  fill  ye  my  imagination ! 
L«t  us  not  talk  of  growth;  we  are  still  ih  our  Aqueous  i 


ic  cicsteu 
t  thelitj 


N 


V.     Mary  Trkvellyn   io  Miss  \\.<.iVV.?.,—from  Florciuf. 

Dearest  Mess  Roper, — Alas!   we  are  all  at  Florence  quite 

safe,  and 
You,  we  hear,  are  shut  up !  indeed,  it  is  sadly  distressing ! 
We  were  most  lucky,  they  say,  to  get  off  when  we  did  from  the 

troubles. 
Now  you  are  really  besieged ;  they  tell  us  it  soon  will  be  over ; 
Only  I  hope  and  trust  without  any  fight  in  the  city. 
Do  you  see  Mr.  Claude  J— I  thought  he  might  do  something 

for  you. 
I  am  quite  sure  on  occasion  he  really  would  wish  to  be  useful 
What  is  he  doingi  I  wonder; — still  studying  Vatican  marblesi 
Letters,  I  hope,  pass  through.     'We  trust  your  brother  is  better. 


VI.    Claude  to  Eustace. 
Juxtaposition,  in  fine;  and  what  is  juxtaposition? 
Look  you,  we  travel  along  in  the  railway  carriage  or  steamer, 
KnA,  pour  passer  U  temps,  till  the  tedious  journey  be  ended, 
Lay  aside  paper  or  book,  to  talk  with  the  girl  that  is  next  one ; 
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And,  pour  passer  le  temps,  with  the  terminus  all  but  in  prospect, 
Talk  of  eternal  ties  and  marriages  made  in  heaven. 

Ah,  did  we  really  accept  with  a  perfect  heart  the  illusion  ! 
^Ah,  did  we  really  believe  that  the  Present  indeed  is  the  Only  ! 
Or  through  aU  transmutation,  all  shock  and  convulsion  of 

passion, 
Feel  we  could  carry  undimmed,  unextinguished,  the  light  of  our 

knowledge ! 
But  for  his  funeral  train  which  the  bridegroom  sees  in  the 

distance. 
Would  he  so  jo3rfully,  think  you,  fall  in  with  the  marriage 

procession  ? 
But  for  that  final  discharge,  would  he  dare  to  enlist  in  that 

service  ? 
But  for  that  certain  release,  ever  sign  to  that  perilous  contract  ? 
But   for   that    exit   secure,   ever   bend   to   that  treacherous 

doorway  ? — 
Ah,  but  the  bride,  meantime, — do  you  think  she  sees  it  as 

he  does  ? 
But  for  the  steady  fore-sense  of  a  freer  and  larger  existence. 
Think  you  that  man  could  consent  to  be  circumscribed  here 

into  action  1 
But  for  assurance  within  of  a  limitless  ocean  divine,  o'er 
Whose  great  tranquil  depths  unconscious  the  wind-tost  surface 
Breaks  into  ripples  of  trouble  that  come  and  change  and  endiure 

not, — 
But  that  in  this,  of  a  truth,  we  have  our  being,  and  know  it. 
Think  you  we   men   could  submit  to  live  and  move  as  we 

do  herel 
Ah,  but  the  women, — God  bless  them !  they  don't  think  at  all 

about  it 
Yet  we  must  eat  and  drink,  as  you  say.    And  as  limited  beings 
Scarcely  can  hope  to  attain  upon  earth  to  an  Actual  Abstract, 
Leaving  to   God   contemplation,  to   His   hands   knowledge 

confiding^ 
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Sure  that  in  us  if  it  perish,  in  Him  it  abideth  and  dies  not, 
Lei  us  in  His  sight  accomplish  our  petty  particular  doings, — 
Vos,  and  contented  sit  down  to  the  victual  that  He  has  providtd 
Allah  is  great,  no  doubt,  and  Juxtaposition  his  prophet. 
Ah,  but  the  women,  alas  !  they  don't  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
Juxtaposition  is  great ; — but,  my  friend,  I  fear  me,  the  maiden 
Hardly  would  thank  or  acknowledge  the  lover  that  sought  lo 

obtain  her. 
Not  as  the  thing  he  would  wish,  but  the  thing  he  must  C*'en 

put  up  with, — 
Hardly  would    tender  her  hajid    to  the  wooer   that   candidly 

told  her 
That  she  is  but  for  a  space,  an  ad-interim  solace  and  pleasure^— 
That    in    the    end    she  shall  yield  to  a  perfect  and  absolute 

something. 
Which  I  then  for  myself  shall  behold,  and  not  another, — 
Which,  amid    fondest    endearments,  meantime    I  forget   not, 

forsake  not. 
.\h,  ye  feminine  souls,  so  loving  and  so  exacting. 
Since  we  cannot  escape,  must  we  even  submit  to  deceive  yout 
Since,  so  cruel  is  truth,  sincerity  shocks  and  revolts  you. 
Will  you  have  us  your  slaves  to  lie  to  you,  flatter  and — leave  you  I 

vii.     CtAunF.  TO  Eustace. 

Juxtaposition  is  great, — but,  you  tell  me,  affinity  greater. 
Ah,  my  friend,  there  arc  many  affinities,  greater  and  lesser, 
Stronger  and  weaker  ;  and  each,  by  the  favour  of  juxtaposition, 
Potent,  efficient,  in  force, — for  a  time  ;  but  none,  let  me  tell  you, 
Save  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  ruinous  force  of  the  will,  ah, 
None,  I  fear  me,  at  last  quite  sure  to  be  final  and  perfect 
Lo,  as  I  pace  in  the  street,  from  the  peasant-girl  to  the  princess, 
Ffomo  sum,  nihil  humaiii  a  me  alienum  pu/o, — 
Vir  sum,  m/iU/(emitici,—3,w'\  e'en  to  the  Uttermost  circle, 
AH  that  is  Nature's  is  I,  and  I  al!  ihing-i  that  are  Nature's. 
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Yes,  as  I  walk,  I  behold,  in  a  luminous,  laige  intuition. 
That  I  can  be  and  become  anything  that  I  meet  with  or  look  at : 
I  am  the  ox  in  the  dray,  the  ass  with  the  garden-stuff  panniers ; 
I  am  the  dog  in  the  doorway,  the  kitten  that  plays  in  the 

window. 
On  sunny  slab  of  the  ruin  the  furtive  and  fugitive  lizard. 
Swallow  above  me  that  twitters,  and  fly  that  is  buzzing  about  me ; 
Yea,  and  detect,  as  I  go,  by  a  faint,  but  a  faithful  assurance, 
E'en  from  the  stones  of  the  street,  as  from  rocks  or  trees  of  the 

forest. 
Something  of  kindred,  a  common,  though  latent  vitality,  greets 

me ; 
And,  to  escape  from  our  strivings,  mistakings,  misgrowths,  and 

perversions, 
Fain  could  demand  to  return  to  that  perfect  and  primitive 

silence, 
Fain  be  enfolded  and  fixed,  as  of  old,  in  their  rigid  embraces. 


VIII.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

And  as  I  walk  on  my  way,  I  behold  them  consorting  and 

coupling ; 
Faithful  it  seemeth,  and  fond,  very  fond,  very  probably  faithful, 
All  as  I  go  on  my  way,  with  a  pleasure  sincere  and  unmingled. 
*■  Life  is  beautiful,  Eustace,  entrancing,  enchanting  to  look  at ; 
As  are  the  streets  of  a  city  we  pace  while  the  carriage  is  changing. 
As  a  chamber  filled-in  with  harmonious,  exquisite  pictures, 
Even  so  beautiful  Earth ;  and  could  we  eliminate  only 
This  vile  hungering  impulse,  this  demon  within  us  of  craving. 
Life  were  beatitude,  living  a  perfect  divine  satisfaction. 

IX.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Mild  monastic  faces  in  quiet  collegiate  cloisters  : 
So  let  me  offer  a  single  and  celibatarian  phrase,  a 


roEja  or  A 


Hdfaet,  obfrnoa  mM^  Id  vofadnv,  ttf  the  Eks  or  ik 

&bcfaood. 
Ad  unidpJacidiqDNdindaUjrc 
\'iekl  to  tbe  cafas  a 

rs^n  OCT 

TeiriUe  word,  ObQ^daa!    Ym  Aovid  not,  EiHlMi^  | 
should  DOC, 
No.  }-ou  should  not  hkM  naed  k.    Bu^  ofa,  c 

irepdil 
Oh,  1  cancel,  reject,  disavow,  and  repa£ate  whoHjf  ^ 

Kvery  debt  in  this  kind.  db<;laim  ever)-  cbim,  and  d' 
Yea,  my  oim  heart's  own  »Titiog,  my  soul's  own  i 

Ah,  no! 
(  will  be  free  in  this;  you  shall  not.  none  shall,  bind  me. 
No,  my  friend,  if  you  wish  to  be  told,  it  was  this  above  aJl  things, 
This  that  charmed  me,  ah,  yes,  e\  eiTlhis,  that  she  held  me  to 

nothing. 
No,  I  could  talk  as  I  pleased ;  come  close ;  fasten  ties,  as  1 

fancied ; 
BiniJnnd  engagemyselfdeep;— and  lo,  on  the  following  moming 
It  was  all  e'en  as  before,  hke  losings  in  games  played  for  nothing. 
Yes,  when  I  came,  with  mean  fears  in  my  soul,  with  a  semi- 
performance 
At  the  first  step  breaking  down  in  its  pitiful  role  of  evasion, 
When  to  shuffle  I  tame,  to  compromise,  not  meet,  engagements, 
I.o,  with  her  calm  eyes  there  she  met  me  and  knew  nothing 

of  it,— 
Stood  uncxpecting, 
Knew  not  of  debt- 


Shc  spoke  not  of  obligations. 
ieve  you,  for  excellent  reasons. 
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X.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Hang  this  thinking,  at  last!  what  good  is  it  ?  oh,  and  what  evil ! 
Oh,  what  mischief  and  pain  I  like  a  clock  in  a  sick  man's  chamber, 
Ticking  and  ticking,  and  still  through  each  covert  of  slumber 

pursuing. 
What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  O  thou  Preserver  of  men?     Have 

compassion ; 
Be  favourable,  and  hear !     Take  from  me  this  regal  knowledge ; 
Let  me,  contented  and  mute,  with  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  my 

brothers. 
Tranquilly,  happily  lie, — ^and  eat  grass,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  ! 


XI.    Claude  to  PIustace. 

TiBUR  is  beautifiil,  too,  and  the  orchard  slopes,  and  the  Anio 

Falling,  falling  yet,  to  the  ancient  lyrical  cadence ; 

Tibur  and  Anio's  tide ;  and  cool  from  Lucretilis  ever, 

With  the  Digentian  stream,  and  with  the  Bandusian  fountain, 

Folded'  in  Sabine  recesses,  the  valley  and  villa  of  Horace : — 

So  not  seeing  I  sang ;  so  seeing  and  listening  say  I, 

Here  as  I  sit  by  the  stream,  as  I  gaze  at  the  cell  of  the  Sibyl, 

Here  with  Albunea*s  home  and  the  grove  of  Tibumus  beside 

me;* 
Tivoli  beautiful  is,  and  musical,  O  Teverone, 
Dashing  from  mountain  to  plain,  thy  parted  impetuous  waters ! 
Tivoli's  waters  and  rocks ;  and  fair  unto  Monte  Gennaro 
(Haunt  even  yet,  I  must  think,  as  I  wander  and  gaze,  of  the 

shadows, 

♦  —  domus  Albmieae  resonantis, 

£t  prseoeps  Anio,  et  Tibumi  luciis,  et  uda 
MobilUms  pomarUi  rivis. 

VOL.  H.  Z 
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Faded  End  pale,  yet  immortal,  of  Faunus,  the  N)-n)phs.  >n.l 

the  Graces), 
Fair  in  itself,  and  yet  fairer  with  human  completing  creations. 
Folded  in  Sabine  recesses  the  valley  and  villa  of  Horace  : — 
So  not  seeing  I  sang;  so  now— Nor  seeing,  nor  hearing. 
Neither  by  waterfall  lulled,  nor  folded  in  sylvan  embraces, 
Neither  by  cell  of  the  Sibyl,  nor  stepping  the  Monte  Gcntu 
Sealed  on  Anio's  bank,  nor  sipping  Bandusian  waters, 
But  on  Montorio's  height,  looking  down  on  the  tile-dad  s 

the 
Cupolas,  crosses,  and  domes,  the  bushes  and  kitchen -garden 
Which,  by  the  grace  of  the  Tibur,  proclaim  themselves  [ 

of  the  Romans, — 
Hut  on  Montorio's  height,  looking  forth  to  the  vapouiy  n 

Cheating  the  prisoner  Hope  with  illusions  of  vision  and  fancy,— 
But  on  Montorio's  height,  with  these  weary  soldiers  by  me, 
Waiting  till  Oudinot  enter,  to  reiuslaie  Pope  and  Tourist 

xi[.     Mary  Trevellvn  to  Miss  Roper. 
Dear  Miss  Roi'er, — It  seems,  (Jeorge  Vernon,  before  we  left 

Rome,  said 
Something  to  Mr.  Claude  about  what  they  call  his  attentions. 
Susan,  tivo  nights  ago,  for  the  first  time,  he.ird  this  from  Geoigina. 
It  is  so  disagreeable  and  so  annoying  to  think  of! 
If  it  could  only  be  known,  though  we  never  may  meet  hini 

again,  that 
It  was  all  George's  doing,  and  we  were  entirely  unconscious. 
It  would  extremely  relieve — Your  ever  affectionate  Maiy. 

P,S.  (.) 

Here  is  your  letter  arrived  this  moment,  just  as  I  wanted. 
So  you  have  seen  him,— indeed, — and  guessed, — how  dread 
fully  tlcver  ! 
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What  did  he  really  say  1  and  what  was  your  answer  exactly  ? 
Charming! — but  wait  for  a  moment,  I  haven't  read  through  the 
letter. 

P.S.  (2) 

Ah,  my  dearest  Miss  Roper,  do  just  as  you  fency  about  it 
If  you  think  it  sincerer  to  tell  him  I  know  of  it,  do  so. 
Though  I  should  most  extremely  dislike  it,  I  know  I  could 

manage. 
It  is  the  simplest  thing,  but  surely  wholly  uncalled  for. 
Do  as  you  please ;  you  know  I  trust  implicitly  to  you. 
Say  whatever  is  right  and  needful  for  ending  the  matter. 
Only  don't  tell  Mr.  Claude,  what  I  will  tell  you  as  a  secret, 
That  I  should  like  very  well  to  show  him  myself  I  forget  it. 

PS.  (3) 

I  am  to  say  that  the  wedding  is  finally  settled  for  Tuesday. 
Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Roper,  you  surely,  surely  can  manage 
Not  to  let  it  appear  that  I  know  of  that  odious  matter. 
It  would  be  pleasanter  far  for  myself  to  treat  it  exactly 
As  if  it  had  not  occurred;  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  like  it. 
I  must  remember  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  the  wedding  is  over 
We  shall  be  off,  I  believe,  in  a  hurry,  and  travel  to  Milan ; 
There  [to  meet  friends  of  Papa's,  I  am  told,  at  the  Croce  di 

Malta; 
Then  I  cannot  say  whither,  but  not  at  present  to  England. 


xiii.    Claude  to  Eustace, 

Yes,  on  Montorio's  height  for  a  last  farewell  of  the  city, — 
So  it  appears ;  though  then  I  was  quite  uncertain  about  it 
SOji^  however,  it  was.     And  now  to  explain  the  proceeding. 

R  was  to  go,  as  I  told  you,  I  think,  with  the  people  to  Florence. 
Only  the  day  before,  the  foolish  family  Vernon 

n  O 
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Made  some  uneasy  remarks,  as  we   walked  to   our   lodging 

together, 
As  to  intentions,  forsooth,  and  so  forth.     I  wa.s  aftounded, 
Horrified  quite ;  and  obtaining  just  then,  as  it  happened,  an 

(No  common  favour)  of  seeing  the  great  Ludovisi  collcctioc 
Why,  I  made  this  a  pretence,  and  wrote  that  they  must  e 


ectiOlVfl 
t  e»ni 


How  could  1  go  t  Great  Heavens !  to  conduct  a  pennttted 

flirtation 
Under  those  vulgar  eyes,  the  observed  of  such  observers !  J 
Well,  but  I  now,  by  a  series  of  fine  diplomatic  inquiries,  J 

Find  from  a  sort  of  relation,  a  good  and  sensible  woman.        \ 
Who  is  remaining  at  Rome  with  a  brother  too  ill  for  removal 
That  it  was  wholly  unsanctioned,  unknown,— not,  1  think,  by 

Georgina ; 
She,  however,  ere  this.^and  that  is  the  best  of  the  story, — 
She  and  the  Vernon,  thank  Heaven,  are  wedded  and  gone- 
honeymooning. 
So — on  Montorio's  height  for  a  !ast  farewell  of  the  city. 
Tibur  1  have  not  seen,  nor  the  lakes  that  ofold  1  had  dreamt  of; 
Tibur  I  shall  not  see,  nor  Anio's  waters,  nor  deep  en- 
Folded  in  Sabine  recesses  the  valley  and  villa  of  Horace ; 
Tibur  I  shall  not  see;— but  something  better  I  shall  see. 

Twice  I  have  tried  before,  and  failed  in  getting  the  horses: 
Twice  I  have  tried  and  failed  :  this  time  it  shall  not  be  a  failure. 


TTierefore  fareioell,  ye  hills,  and  ye,  ye  eiivineyarded  ruins! 

Therefore  farcivell,  ye  walls,  pnlaea,  pillars,  and  domes.' 

Therefore  farewell.  Jar  seen,  ye  peaks  of  the  mythic  Albano, 

Stenfrom  Montorio's  height,  Tibur  and  y£sala's  hillsl 
Ah,  could  we  once,  ere  we  go,  cotild  we  stand,  while,  to  octan 
descending, 
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Sinks  (Per  the  yellow  dark  plain  slowly  the  yellow  broad  sun^ 
Standi  from  the  forest  emerging  at  sunset ^  at  once  in  the  champaign, 

Openy  but  studded  with  trees^  chestnuts  umbrageous  and  old^ 
Een  in  those  fair  open  fields  that  incurve  to  thy  beautiful  hollow ^ 

Nemiy  imbedded  in  woody  Nemi^  inumed  in  the  hill  I — 
Therefore  farewelly  yeplains,  and  ye  hills,  and  the  City  Eternal! 

Therefore  farewell/     We  depart,  but  to  behold  you  again/ 


^^^p^»r^* ■*•.*> I  I      M^«M 
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CANTO  IV. 

Eastward^  or  Northward^  or  Westf  I  wander  andask  of  /wambr^ 

Weary^  yd  eager  and  surCy  Where  shail  I  come  to  my  iove  f 
Whitherward  hasten  to  seek  herf     Ye  daughters  of  Italy^  teO  nn^ 

Grac^  and  tender  and  darky  is  she  consorting  with  yam  t 
Thou  that  out-cHmbest  the  torrent^  that  tendest  thy  goats  U  Ae 
summit^ 

Quito  mcy  chUd  of  the  Alpy  has  shebeen  seen  on  the  heff^f 
Italy y  farewell  I  bid  thee  t  for  whither  she  leads  me^  I  follow. 

Farewell  the  vineyard/  for  /,  where  I  but  guess  her,  must  go. 
Weariness  welcome^  and  labour ,  wherever  it  be,  if  at  last  it 
.   Bring  me  in  mountain  or  plain  into  the  sight  of  my  love. 

I.    Claude  to  Eustace,— ;/V^»»  Florence. 

Gone  from  Florence;  indeed !  and  that  is  truly  provoking  ; — 
Gone  to  Milan,  it  seems ;  then  I  go  also  to  Milan. 
Five  days  now  departed ;  but  they  can  travel  but  slowly  ;— 
I  quicker  far ;  and  I  know,  as  it  happens,  the  house  they  will 

go  to.— 
Why,  what  else  should  I  do  ?  Stay  here  and  look  at  the  pictures, 
Statues,  and  churches?    Alack,  I  am  sick  of  the  statues  and 

pictures ! — 
No,  to  Bologna,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Lodi,  and  Milan, 
Off  go  we  to-night, — and  the  Venus  go  to  the  Devil  I 


II.     Claude  to  'EvsiKCE^—from  BeUaggio. 

Gone  to  Como,  they  said ;  and  I  have  posted  to  Como. 
There  was  a  letter  left ;  but  the  cameriere  had  lost  it 
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Could  it  have  been  for  me  1  They  came,  however,  to  Como, 
And  from  Como  went  by  the  boat, — ^perhaps  to  the  Spliigen, — 
Or  to  the  Stelvio,  say,  and  the  Tyrol ;  also  it  might  be 
By  Porlezza  across  to  Lugano,  and  so  to  the  Simplon 
Possibly,  or  the  St  Gothard, — or  possibly,  too,  to  Baveno, 
Orta,  Turin,  and  elsewhere.     Indeed,  I  am  greatly  bewildered. 

III.    Claude  to  Eustace,— ^^«  Bdlaggio, 

I  HAVE  been  up  the  Spliigen,  and  on  the  Stelvio  also : 
Neither  of  these  can  I  find  they  have  followed;  in  no  one 

inn,  and 
This  would  be  odd,  have  they  written  their  names.     I  have 

been  to  Porlezza; 
There  they  have  not  been  seen,  and  therefore  not  at  Lugano. 
What  shall  I   dol    Go  on  through  the  Tyrol,   Switzerland, 

Deutschland, 
Seeking,  an  inverse  Saul,  a  kingdom,  to  find  only  asses  ? 
There  is  a  tide,  at  least,  in  the  love  affairs  of  mortals. 
Which,  when  taken  at  flood,  leads  on  to  the  happiest  fortune, — 
Leads  to  the  marriage-mom  and  the  orange-flowers  and  the  altar, 
And  the  long  lawful  line  of  crowned  joys  to  crowned  joys  suc- 
ceeding.— 
Ah,  it  has  ebbed  with  me !  Ye  gods,  and  when  it  was  flowing, 
Pitiful  fool  that  I  was,  to  stand  fiddle-faddling  in  that  way ! 

IV.    Claude  to  Eustace,— /n?/«  Beiiaggio. 

I  HAVE  returned  and  found  their  names  in  the  book  at  Como. 
Certain  it  is  I  was  right,  and  yet  I  am  also  in  error. 
Added  in  feminine  hand,  I  read.  By  the  boat  to  Bellaggio, — 
So  to  Bellaggio  again,  with  the  words  of  her  writing  to  aid  me. 
Yet  at  Bellagio  I  find  no  trace,  no  sort  of  remembrance. 
So  I  am  here,  and  wait,  and  know  every  hour  will  remove  them. 


J    «>\/iii  lai    \yj   u^^i 


Somewhere  amid  their  folds  sh 

follow ; 
Somewhere  among  those  heights 
Ah,  could  I  hear  her  call !  couh 

raiment ! 
Turn,  however,  I  must,  though  it 
For  the  sense  of  the  thing  is  simp 
Where  the  certainty  yet  may  be 

Ropers. 

VI.    Mary  Trevellyn,  from  L\ 

Florena 

Dear  Miss  Roper, — By  this  yoi 

hoping, 
Many  a  league  from  Rome ;  ere  loi 
I  How  have  you  travelled  f  I  wond 

\  companion  t 

As  for  ourselves,  we  went  from  Coi 
So  by  the  Mount  St  Gothard ;  we 
Taking  the  steamer,  and  stoppir 
Bellaggio, 


1 
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Went  from  Milan  to  Corao,  three  days  before  we  expected. 
But  I  thought,  if  he  came  all  the  way  to  Milan,  he  really 
Ought  not  to  be  disappointed ;  and  so  I  wrote  three  lines  to 
Say  I  had  heard  he  was  coming,  desirous  of  joining  our  party ; — 
If  so,  then  I  said,  we  had  started  for  Como,  and  meant  to 
Cross  the  St.  Gothard,  and  stay,  we  believed,  at  Lucerne,  for 

the  summer. 
Was  it  wrong?  and  why,  if  it  was,  has  it  failed  to  bring  him  1 
Did  he  not  think  it  worth  while  to  come  to  Milan  %    He  knew 

(you 
Told  him)  the  house  we  should  go  to.     Or  may  it,  perhaps, 

have  miscarried  ? 
Any  way,  now,  I  repent,  and  am  heartily  vexed  that  I  wrote  it. 


There  is  a  home  on  the  shore  of  the  Alpine  sea,  t/iat  upswelling 

High  up  the  mountain-sides  spreads  m  the  hoiiaiv  between; 
Wilderness^  mountain^  and  snow  from  the  land  of  the  olive 
conceal  it; 

Under  Pikdu^s  hill  low  by  its  river  it  lies  : 
Italy^  utter  the  wordy  and  the  olive  and  vine  will  cUlure  not^-^ 

Wilderness y  forest y  and  snow  will  not  thepcusage  impede; 
JtcUy,  unto  thy  cities  receding^  the  clue  to  recover, 

Hither,  recovered  the  clue,  shall  not  the  traveller  haste  f 


There  is  a  city,  upbuilt  on  the  q. 

Under  FiesoU's  heights,— iht. 
There  is  a  city  that  fringes  the  e 

Under  the  perilous  hill  fringe 
Farfhenope,  do  they  call  thee  f — 

Under  Vesevus's  hill, — are  w 
Sidiy,  Greece,  will  i>mie,  and  t 

England,  which  may  after  ali 

I.    Maxy  Trxvellvn,  <U  Lucet 

So  you  are  really  free,  and  livit 

That  is  delightful  news ;  you  tr 

Hr.  Claude  got  you  out ;  took 

Wrote  from  Milan  to  say  so;  h 

Hoping  to  find  us  soon ; — ifhec 

■  Dear  Miss  Roper,  your  letter  hi 

You  are  quite  sure,  you  s. 

intentions ; 

You  had  not  heard  as  yet  of  Lu' 

Well,  perhaps  he  will  come ; — h 

Though  you  say  you  are  sure, — 
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What  one  wants,  I  suppose,  is  to  predetermine  the  action, 
So  as  to  make  it  entail,  not  a  chance  belief,  but  the  true  one. 
Out  of  the  qucsiiany  you  say ;  if  a  thing  isrCt  wrongs  we  may 

doit. 
Ah !  but  this  wrongs  you  see — ^but  I  do  not  know  that  it  matters. 
Eustace,  the  Ropers  are  gone,  and  no  one  can  tell  me  about 

them. 

Pisa. 

Pisa,  they  say  they  think ;  and  so  I  follow  to  Pisa, 
Hither  and  thither  inquiring.     I  weary  of  making  inquiries. 
I  am  ashamed,  I  declare,  of  asking  people  about  it — 
Who  are  your  friends  1     You  said  you  had  friends  who  would 
certainly  know  them. 

Florence. 

But  it  is  idle,  moping,  and  thinking,  and  trying  to  fix  her 
Image  more  and  more  in,  to  write  the  old  perfect  inscription 
Over  and  over  again  upon  every  page  of  remembrance. 

I  have  settled  to  stay  at  Florence  to  wait  for  your  answer. 
Who  are  your  friends  1    Write  quickly  and  tell  me.     I  wait  for 
your  answer. 


III.     Mary  Trevellyn  to  Miss  Roper, — at  Lucca  Baths. 

You  are  at  Lucca  baths,  you  tell  me,  to  stay  for  the  summer ; 
Florence  was  quite  too  hot;  you  can't  move  further  at  present. 
Will  you  not  come,  do  you  think,  before  the  summer  is  over? 

Mr.  C.  got  you  out  with  very  considerable  trouble; 
And  he  was  useful  and  kind,  and  seemed  so  happy  to  serve  you. 
Didn't  stay  with  you  long,  but  talked  very  openly  to  you ; 
Made  you  almost  his  confessor,  without  appearing  to  know  it, — 
What  about  1 — and  you  say  you  didn't  need  his  confessions. 
O  my  dear  Miss  Roper,  I  dare  not  trust  what  you  tell  me  t 


/ 
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Will  he  come,  do  you  think?  I  am  really  so  sorry  tat  him 
They  didn't  give  him  my  letter  at  Milan,  I  fisel  pretty  oertaiii. 
You  had  told  him  Bellagio.    We  didn't  go  to  Bellagio ; 
So  he  would  miss  our  track,  and  perhaps  never  come  to  Lugano^ 
Where  we  were  written  in  full,   To  Luctme  across  ike  SL 

GifthartL 
But  he  could  write  to  you;^ — ^you  would  tell  him  iHiere  yoa 
were  going. 

IV.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

[Let  me,  then,  bear  to  forget  her.  I  will  not  ding  to  her  fidsdy ; 
Nothing  &ctitious  or  forced  shall  impair  the  old  happy  relation. 
I  will  let  myself  go,  forget,  not  try  to  remember; 
I  will  walk  on  my  way,  accept  the  chances  that  meet  me. 
Freely  encounter  the  world,  imbibe  these  alien  airs,  and 
Never  ask  if  new  feelings  and  thoughts  are  of  her  or  of  others. 
Is  she  not  changing  herself? — ^the  old  image  would  only  delude 

me. 
I  will  be  bold,  too,  and  change, — if  it  must  be.|   Yet  if  in  all 

things,  ^ 

Yet  if  I  do  but  aspire  evermore  to  the  Absolute  only, 
I  shall  be  doing,  I  think,  somehow,  what  she  will  be  doing; — 
I  shall  be  thine,  O  my  child,  some  way,  though  I  know  not  in 

what  way, 
Let  me  submit  to  forget  her;  I  must;  I  already  forget  her. 


V.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Utterly  vain  is,  alas !  this  attempt  at  the  Absolute, — ^wholly ! 
I,  who  believed  not  in  her,  because  I  would  fain  believe  nothing, 
Have  to  believe  as  I  may,  with  a  wilful,  unmeaning  acceptance. 
I,  who  refused  to  enfasten  the  roots  of  my  floating  existence 
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In  the  rich  earth,  cling  now  to  the  hard,  naked  rock  that  is  left 
me, — 

Ah  !  she  was  worthy,  Eustace, — and  that,  indeed,  is  my  com- 
fort,— 

Worthy  a  nobler  heart  than  a  fool  such  as  I  could  have  given  her. 


Yes,  it  relieves  me  to  write,  though  I  do  not  send,  and  the 

chance  that  , 

Takes  may  destroy  my  fragments.     But  as  men  pray,  without 

asking 
Whether  One  really  exist  to  hear  or  do  anything  for  them, — 
Simply  impelled  by  the  need  of  the  moment  to  turn  to  a  Being 
In  a  conception  of  whom  there  is  freedom  from  all  limitation, — 
So  in  your  image  I  turn  to  an  ens  rationis  of  friendship, 
Even  so  write  in  your  name  I  know  not  to  whom  nor  in  what 

wise. 

There  was  a  time,  methought  it  was  but  lately  departed, 
When,  if  a  thing  was   denied   me,  I   felt   I  was   bound   to 

attempt  it ; 
Choice  alone  should  take,  and  choice  alone  should  surrender. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  I  had  not  retired  thus  early. 
Languidly  thus,  from  pursuit  of  a  purpose  I  once  had  adopted. 
But  it  is  over,  all  that !    I  have  slunk  from  the  perilous  field  in 
Whose  wild  struggle  of  forces  the  prizes  of  life  are  contested. 
It  is  over,  all  that !    I  am  a  coward,  and  know  it. 
Courage  in  me  could  be  only  factitious,  unnatural,  useless. 


Comfort  has  come  to  me  here  in  the  dreary  streets  of  the  city, 
Comfort — ^how  do  you  think  % — with  a  barrel-organ  to  bring  it 
Moping  along  the  streets,  and  cursing  my  day  as  I  wandered, 
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All  of  a  sudden  my  ear  met  the  soundof  an  EngUshpsalm-tmic. 
Comfort  me  it  did,  till  indeed  I  was  very  near  crying. 
Ah,  there  is  some  great  truth,  partial,  very  likdy,  but  needful, 
Lodged,  I  am  strangely  sure,  in  the  tones  of  the  Eng^ 

psalm-tune : 
Comfort  it  was  at  least ;  and  I  must  take  without  question 
Comfort,  however  it  come,  in  the  dreary  streets  of  die  city. 


What   with    trusting    myself,    and   seekmg   support    fix>m 

within  me, 
Almost  I  could  believe  I  had  gained  a  religious  assurance, 
Formed  in  my  own  poor  soul  a  great  moral  basis  to  rest  on. 
Ah,  but  indeed  I  see,  I  feel  it  factitious  entirely ; 
I  refuse,  reject,  and  put  it  utterly  from  me  ; 
I  will  look  straight  out,  see  things,  not  try  to  evade  them ; 
Fact  shall  be  fact  for  me,  and  the  Truth  the  Truth  as  ever, 
Flexible,  changeable,  vague,  and  multiform,  and  doubtful. — 
Off,  and  depart  to  the  void,  thou  subtle,  fanatical  tempter  I 


I  SHALL  behold  thee  again  (is  it  so  ?)  at  a  new  visitation, 

0  ill  genius  thou  !    I  shall,  at  my  life's  dissolution 

(\Vhen  the  pulses  are  weak,  and  the  feeble  light  of  the  reason 
Flickers,  an  unfed  flame  retiring  slow  from  the  socket), 
Ix)w  on  a  sick-bed  laid,  hear  one,  as  it  were,  at  the  doorway. 
And,  looking  up,  see  thee  standing  by,  looking  emptily  at  me ; 

1  shall  entreat  thee  then,  though  now  I  dare  to  refuse  thee, — 
Pale  and  pitiful  now,  but  terrible  then  to  the  dying. — 

Well,  I  will  see  thee  again,  and  while  I  can,  will  repel  thee. 
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VI.    Claude  to  Eustace. 

Rome  is  fallen,  I  hear,  the  gallant  Medici  taken, 
Noble  Manara  slain,  and  Garibaldi  has  lost  //  Moro ; — 
Rome  is  fallen ;  and  fallen,  or  falling,  heroical  Venice. 
I,  meanwhile,  for  the  loss  of  a  single  small  chit  of  a  girl,  sit 
Moping  and  mourning  here,— for  her,  and  myself  much  smaller. 

Whither  depart  the  souls  of  the  brave  that  die  in  the  battie, 
Die  in  the  lost,  lost  fight,  for  the  cause  that  perishes  with  them? 
Are  they  upborne  from  the  field  on  the  slumberous  pinions  of 

angels 
Unto  a  far-off  home,  where  the  weary  rest  fi"om  their  labour, 
And  the  deep  wounds  are  healed,  and  the  bitter  and  burning 

moisture 
Wiped  from  the  generous  eyes?  or  do  they  linger,  unhappy. 
Pining,  and  haunting  the  grave  of  their  by-gone  hope  and 
endeavour  ? 

All  declamation,  alas !  though  I  talk,  I  care  not  for  Rome  nor 
Italy ;  feebly  and  faintly,  and  but  with  the  lips,  can  lament  the 
Wreck  of  the  Lombard  youth,  and  the  victory  of  the  oppressor. 
Whither  depart  the  brave  ? — God  knows  ;  I  certainly  do  not 


VII.    Mary  Trevellyn  to  Miss  Roper. 

He  has  not  come  as  yet ;  and  now  I  must  not  expect  it 
You  have  written,  you  say,  to  friends  at  Florence,  to  see  him, 
If  he  p*erhaps  should  return ; — but  that  is  surely  unHkely. 
Has  he  not  written  to  you  ? — he  did  not  know  your  direction. 
Oh,  how  strange  never  once  to  have  told  him  where  you  were 

going  1 
Yet  if  he  only  wrote  to  Florence,  that  would  have  reached  you. 
If  what  you  say  he  said  was  true,  why  has  he  not  done  so? 
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^^V^it  nothing 


VIII. 

j  CANxoT  stay  at  FJorer 
^-allenes  only  oppress 

cherished 
^Almost  more  than  as  he 

the  first  time) 

Chicken-hearted,  past  th, 
tress  me. 

AH  is  unkind,  and,  alas  -  j 

,Oh  Ikne«.itofoId,andi 
Jf  there  .s  any  one  thing  in 
Itstheneedofit,-_itf3   ■ 

^Vhy.sth.s,  Eustace?    My, 
tell  you.  ^ 

^^"'  ;t  is  odd  when   it  c, 

depression, 
?^^y  '■"  ^''■•eper,  and  find  .. 
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After  all,  do  I  know  that  I  really  cared  so  about  herl 

Do  whatever  I  will,  I  cannot  call  up  her  image ; 

For  when  I  close  my  eyes,  I  see,  very  likely,  St.  Peter's, 

Or  the  Pantheon  fa9ade,  or  Michel  Angelo's  figures, 

Or,  at  a  wish,  when  I  please,  the  Alban  hills  and  the  Forum, — 

But  that  face,  those  eyes, — ah,  no,  never  anything  like  them ; 

Only,  try  as  I  will,  a  sort  of  featureless  outline. 

And  a  pale  blank  orb,  which  no  recollection  will  add  to. 

After  all,  perhaps  there  was  something  factitious  about  it ;  ^ 

I  have  had  pain,  it  is  true  :  I  have  wept,  and  so  have  the  actors,  i 


At  the  last  moment  I  have  your  letter,  for  which  I  was  waiting ; 
I  have  taken  my  place,  and  see  no  good  in  inquiries. 
Do  nothing  more,  good  Eustace,  I  pray  you.     It  only  will 
P       vex  me. 
|Take  no  measures.    Indeed,  should  we  meet,  I  could  not  be 

certain ; 
All  ought  be  changed,  you  know.    Or  perhaps  there  was  nothing 

to  be  changed,  j 
It  is  a  curious  history,  this ;  and  yet  I  foresaw  it ; 
I   could  have  told  it  before.      The  Fates,  it  is  clear,  are 

against  us; 
For  it  is  certain  enough  I  met  with  the  people  you  mention  ; 
They  were  at  Florence  the  day  I  returned  there,  and  spoke  to 

me  even ; 
Stayed  a  week,  saw  me  often ;  departed,  and  whither  I  know  not. 
Great  is  Fate,  and  is  best    I  believe  in  Providence  partly. 
What  is  ordained  is  ijght,  and  all  that  happens  is  ordered. 
Ah,  no,  that  isn't  it     But  yet  I  retain  my  conclusion. 
.  I  will  go  where  I  am  led,  and  will  not  dictate  to  the  chances. 
Do  nothing  more,  I  beg.     If  you  love  me,  forbear  interfering. 

VOL.  II.  A  A 


..iij  11  !>•:  Uil  'il  on  re,  without 
W*:  '-li'i!'  ],"!:o!'I  '  ]r.:iT  ''l.iv.  t). 
Ari'l  tin:  f^T'js  of  fricij':-.  .'nvl 
Who  know.^  ?    Who  can  sav  i 


X.     Claude  to  P2 

RuMK  will   not   suit   nic,   £u« 

jKjsscss  it ; 
Priests  ami  soldiers  : — and,  al 

or  the  soldier? 
Politics  farewell,  however  I 

in(]uiring, 
Talking,  collating  the  journals, 

o'er 
Which  I  ran  have  no  control 

happen, 
Time,  I  suj)pose,  will  subsist ;  tli 
I*eople  will  travel ;  the  stranger 
Rome  will  he  here,  and  the  Pojk 
I  have  no  heart,  however,  for 
]  have  essayed  it  in  vain  ;  'tis  in 
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Knowledge  is  painful  often ;  and  yet  when  we  know,  we  are 

happy. 
Seek  it,  and  leave  mere  Faith  and  Love  to  come  with  the  chances. 
As  for  Hope, — to-morrow  I  hope  to  be  starting  for  Naples. 
Rome  will  not  do,  I  see,  for  many  very  good  reasons. 

Eastward,  then,  I  suppose,  with  the  coming  of  winter,  to 
Egyptj 

XI.    Mary  Trevellyn  to  Miss  Roper. 

You  have  heard  nothing ;  of  course,  I  know  you  can  have 

heard  nothing. 
Ah,  well,  more  than  once  I  have  broken  my  purpose,  and 

sometimes, 
Only  too  often,  have  looked  for  the  little  lake-steamer  to  bring 

him. 
But  it  is  only  fancy, — I  do  not  really  expect  it. 
jOh,  and  you  see  I  know  so  exactly  how  he  would  take  it : 
Finding  the  chances  prevail  against  meeting  again,  he  would 

banish 
Forthwith  every  thought  of  the  poor  little  possible  hope,  which 
I  m3rself  could  not  help,  perhaps,  thinking  only  too  much  of ; 
He  would  resign  himself,  and  go.    I  see  it  exactly. 
So  I  also  submit,  although  in  a  different  manner. 
Can  you  not  really  come  1    We  go  very  shortly  to  England.  / 


r 

\  So  go  forth  to  the  worlds  to  the  good  report  and  the  evil ! 
I.     Go^  little  book  I  thy  tale,  is  it  not  evil  and  good  ? 
Go,  and  if  strangers  revile,  pass  quietly  by  without  answer. 

Go,  and  if  curious  friends  ask  of  thy  rearing  and  age. 
Say,  *  /  am  flitting  about  many  years  from  brain  unto  brain  of 

Feeble  and  restless  youths  born  to  inglorious  days  : 
But^  so  finish  the  word,  *  /  was  writ  in  a  Roman  chamber, 

Whefi  from  Janiculan  heights  thundered  the  cannon  of  France, '    1 
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SEVEN  SONNETS 
ON  THE  THOUGHT  OF  DEATH* 


That  children  in  their  loveliness  should  die 
Before  the  dawning  beauty,  which  we  know 
Cannot  remain,  has  yet  begun  to  50 ; 
That  when  a  certain  period  has  passed  by, 
People  of  genius  and  of  faculty, 
Leaving  behind  them  some  result  to  show, 
Having  performed  some  function,  should  forego 
The  task  which  younger  hands  can  better  ply, 
Appears  entirely  natural.     But  that  one 
Whose  perfectness  did  not  at  all  consist 
In  things  towards  forming  which  time  can  have  done 
Anything, — ^whose  sole  office  was  to  exist, 
Should  suddenly  dissolve  and  cease  to  be 
Is  the  extreme  of  all  perplexity. 

TI 

That  there  are  better  things  within  the  womb 
Of  Nature  than  to  our  unworthy  view 
She  grants  for  a  possession,  may  be  true : 
The  cycle  of  the  birthplace  and  the  tomb 
Fulfils  at  least  the  order  and  the  doom 
Of  earth,  that  has  not  ordinance  to  do 

*  These    Sonnets    have    been  present  state ;  but  they  are  in  parts 

brought   together    from  very  im-  so  characteristic  of  his  thought  and 

perfect  MSS.     It  is  not  to  be  sup-  style,  that  they  will  not  tie  with- 

posed  that  their  author  would  have  out  interest  to  the  readers  of  his 

g;iven  them  to  the  public  in  their  poems. 
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Whether  this  vital  confidence  be  more 
Than  his,  who  upon  death's  immediate  brink. 
Knowing,  perforce  determines  to  ignore; 
Or  than  the  bird's,  that  when  the  hunter 's  near, 
Burying  her  eyesight,  can  forget  her  fear; 
Who  about  this  shall  tell  us  what  to  think  % 


If  it  is  thou  whose  casual  hand  withdraws 
What  it  at  first  as  casually  did  make. 
Say  what  amount  of  ages  it  will  take 
With  tardy  rare  concurrences  of  laws, 
And  subtle  multiplicities  of  cause, 
The  thing  they  once  had  made  us  to  remake ; 
May  hopes  dead  slumbering  dare  to  reawake, 
E'en  after  utmost  interval  of  pause. 
What  revolutions  must  have  passed,  before 
The  great  celestial  cycles  shall  restore 
The  starry  sign  whose  present  hour  is  gone ; 
What  worse  than  dubious  chances  interpose, 
With  cloud  and  sunny  gleam  to  recompose 
The  skiey  picture  we  had  gazed  upon. 


VI 

But  if  as  not  by  that  the  soul  desired 

Swayed  in  the  judgment,  wisest  men  have  thought, 

And  furnishing  the  evidence  it  sought, 

Man's  heart  hath  ever  fervently  required. 

And  story,  for  that  reason  deemed  inspired. 

To  every  clime,  in  every  age,  hath  taught ; 

If  in  this  human  complex  there  be  aught 

Not  lost  in  death,  as  not  in  birth  acquired^ 
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O  then,  though  cold  the  Hps  that  did  convey 
Rich  freights  of  meaning,  dead  each  living  sphen  I 
Where  thought  abode,  and  fancy  loved  to  play, 
Thou  yet,  we  think,  somewhere  sotuebow  still  art,  1 
And  satisfied  with  that  the  patient  heart 
The  where  and  how  doth  not  desire  to  hear. 


Shall  I  decide  it  by  a  random  shot  % 

Our  happy  hopes,  so  happy  and  so  good. 

Are  not  mere  idle  motions  of  the  blood; 

And  when  they  seem  most  baseless,  most  are  not,  1 

A  seed  there  must  have  been  upon  the  spot 
Where  the  flowers  grow,  without  it  ne'er  they  could ; 
The  confidence  of  growth  least  understood 
Of  some  deep  intuition  was  begol. 
What  if  despair  and  hope  alike  be  true  % 
The  heart,  'tis  manifest,  is  free  to  do 
\Vhichever  Nature  and  itself  suggest. 
And  always  'tis  a  fact  that  we  are  here. 
And  with  being  here,  doth  palsy-giving  fear 
(Whoe'er  can  ask  or  hope)  accord  the  best? 
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A  YOUTH  was  I.    An  elder  friend  with  me, 
Twas  in  September  o'er  the  autumnal  sea 
We  went ;  the  wide  Atlantic  ocean  o'er 
Two  amongst  many  the  strong  steamer  bore. 

Delight  it  was  to  feel  that  wondrous  force 
That  held  us  steady  to  our  purposed  course, 
The  burning  resolute  victorious  will 
'Gainst  winds  and  waves  that  strive  unwavering  still. 
Delight  it  was  with  each  returning  day 
7*0  learn  the  ship  had  won  upon  her  way 
Her  sum  of  miles, — delight  were  mornings  grey 
And  goigeous  eves, — nor  was  it  less  delight, 
On  each  more  temperate  and  favouring  night, 
Friend  with  familiar  or  with  new-foimd  friend, 
To  pace  the  deck,  and  o'er  the  bulwarks  bend. 
And  the  night  watches  in  long  converse  spend  ; 
While  still  new  subjects  and  new  thoughts  arise 
Amidst  the  silence  of  the  seas  and  skies. 

Amongst  the  mingled  multitude  a  few, 

♦  These  Tales  were  written  only  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
a  few  months  before  the  writer's  and  had  never  been  revised  by 
death,    during    his    journeys    in    him. 
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Some  three  or  four,  towards  us  early  drew ; 
We  proved  each  other  with  a  day  or  two ; 
Night  after  night  some  three  or  four  we  walked. 
And  talked,  and  talked,  and  infinitely  talked. 

Of  the  New  England  ancient  blood  was  one ; 
His  youthful  spurs  in  letters  he  had  won, 
Unspoilt  by  that,  to  Europe  late  had  come, — 
Hope  long  deferred, — and  went  unspoilt  by  Europe 

home. 
What  racy  tales  of  Yankeeland  he  had  ! 
Up-country  girl,  up-country  farmer  lad ; 
The  regnant  clergy  of  the  time  of  old 
In  wig  and  gown ;— tales  not  to  be  retold 
By  me.    I  could  but  spoil  were  I  to  tell : 
Himself  must  do  it  who  can  do  it  well. 

An  English  clergyman  came  spick  and  span 
In  black  and  white — a  large  well-favoured  man, 
Fifty  years  old,  as  near  as  one  could  guess. 
He  looked  the  dignitary  more  or  less. 
A  rural  dean,  I  said,  he  was,  at  least, 
Canon  perhaps  ;  at  many  a  good  man's  feast 
A  guest  had  been,  amongst  the  choicest  there.. 
Manly  his  voice  and  manly  was  his  air : 
At  the  first  sight  you  felt  he  had  not  known 
The  things  pertaining  to  his  cloth  alone. 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  had  he  been  1 
Serious  and  calm,  'twas  plain  he  much  had  seen. 
Had  miscellaneous  large  experience  had 
Of  human  acts,  good,  half  and  half,  and  bad. 
Serious  and  calm,  yet  lurked,  I  know  not  why, 
At  times,  a  softness  in  his  voice  and  eye. 
Some  shade  of  ill  a  prosperous  life  had  crossed  ; 
Married  no  doubt :  a  wife  or  child  had  lost  ? 
He  never  told  us  why  he  i>assed  the  sea. 

My  guardian  friend  was  now,  at  thirty- three, 
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A  rising  lawyer — ever,  at  the  best, 

Slow  rises  worth  in  lawyer's  gown  compressed ; 

Succeeding  now,  yet  just,  and  only  just. 

His  new  success  he  never  seemed  to  trust. 

By  nature  he  to  gentlest  thoughts  inclined, 

To  most  severe  had  disciplined  his  mind ; 

He  held  it  duty  to  be  half  unkind. 

Bitter,  they  said,  who  but  the  exterior  knew ; 

In  friendship  never  was  a  friend  so  true  : 

The  unwelcome  fact  he  did  not  shrink  to  tell, 

The  good,  if  fact,  he  recognised  as  well. 

Stout  to  maintain,  if  not  the  first  to  see  ; 

In  conversation  who  so  great  as  he  1 

Leading  but  seldom,  always  sure  to  guide, 

To  false  or  silly,  if  'twas  borne  aside^ 

His  quick  correction  silent  he  expressed, 

And  stopped  you  short,  and  forced  you  to  your  best. 

Often,  I  think,  he  suffered  from  some  pain 

Of  mind,  that  on  the  body  worked  again ; 

One  felt  it  in  his  sort  of  half-disdain. 

Impatient  not,  but  acrid  in  his  speech  ; 

The  world  with  him  her  lesson  failed  to  teach 

To  take  things  easily  and  let  them  go. 

He,  for  what  special  fitness  I  scarce  know. 
For  which  good  quality,  or  if  for  all. 
With  less  of  reservation  and  recall 
And  speedier  favour  than  I  e'er  had  seen, 
Took,  as  we  called  him,  to  the  rural  dean. 
As  grew  the  gourd,  as  grew  the  stalk  of  bean. 
So  swift  it  seemed,  betwixt  these  differing  two 
A  stately  trunk  of  confidence  up-grew. 

Of  marriage  long  one  night  they  held  discourse ; 
Regarding  it  in  different  ways,  of  course. 
Marriage  is  discipline,  the  wise  had  said, 
A  needful  human  discipline  to  wed  \ 
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Novels  of  course  depict  it  final  bliss,^ — - 
Say,  had  it  ever  really  once  been  this  1 

Our  Yankee  friend  (whom,  ere  the  night  was  tJont, 
We  called  New  England  or  the  Pilgrim  Sod), 
A  little  tired,  made  bold  to  interfere  ; 
'  Appeal,'  he  said,  '  to  me  ;  my  sentence  heat. 
You'U  reason  on  till  night  and  reason  fail ; 
My  judgment  is  you  each  shall  tell  a  tale ; 
And  as  on  marriage  you  can  not  agree, 
Of  love  and  marriage  let  the  stories  be." 
Sentence  delivered,  as  the  younger  man. 
My  lawyer  friend  was  called  on  and  began.  1 

'  Jnfaitdum  jubts  !  'tis  of  long  ago,  I 

If  tell  I  must,  I  tell  the  tale  I  know  : 
Vet  the  first  person  using  for  the  freak. 
Don't  rashly  judge  that  of  myself  I  speak.' 
So  to  his  tale  ;  if  of  himself  or  not 
I  never  learnt,  we  thought  so  on  the  spoL 
Lightly  he  told  it  as  a  tiling  of  old. 
And  lightly  I  repeat  it  as  he  told. 
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THE  LAWYERS  FIRST  TALE, 
Primiiia^  or  Third  Cousins, 


*  Dearest  of  boys,  please  come  to-day, 
Papa  and  mama  have  bid  me  say, 
They  hope  you'll  dine  with  us  at  three ; 
They  will  be  out  till  then,  you  see, 
But  you  will  start  at  once,  you  know, 
And  come  as  fast  as  you  can  go. 
Next  week  they  hope  you'll  come  and  stay 
Some  time  before  you  go  away. 
Dear  boy,  how  pleasant  it  will  be, 
Ever  your  dearest  Emily!' 

Twelve  years  of  age  was  I,  and  she 
Fourteen,  when  thus  she  wrote  to  me, 
A  schoolboy,  with  an  uncle  spending 
My  holidays,  then  nearly  ending. 
My  uncle  lived  the  mountain  o'er, 
A  rector,  and  a  bachelor ; 
The  vicarage  was  by  the  sea. 
That  was  the  home  of  Emily : 
The  windows  to  the  front  looked  down 
Across  a  single-streeted  town. 
Far  as  to  where  Worms-head  was  seen. 
Dim  with  ten  watery  miles  between  ; 
The  Carnedd  mountains  on  the  right 
With  stony  masses  filled  the  sight ; 
To  left  the  open  sea  ;  the  bay 
In  a  blue  plain  before  you  lay. 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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A  garden,  full  of  fruit,  extends, 
Stone-walled,  above  the  house,  and  ends 
With  a  locked  door,  that  by  a  porch 
Admits  to  churchyard  and  to  church ; 
Farm -buildings  nearer  on  one  side. 
And  glebe,  and  then  the  country  wfde. 

I  and  my  cousin  Emily 
Were  cousins  in  the  third  d^ree ; 
My  mother  near  of  kin  was  reckoned 
To  hers,  who  was  my  mother's  second  ; 
My  cousinship  I  held  from  her. 
Such  an  amount  of  girls  there  were. 
At  first  one  really  was  perplexed  : 
'Twas  Patty  first,  and  Lydia  next, 
And  Emily  the  third,  and  then, 
Philippa,  Phcebe,  Mary  Gwen. 
Six  were  they,  you  perceive,  in  all ; 
And  portraits  fading  on  the  wall, 
Grandmothers,  heroines  of  old. 
And  aunts  of  aunts,  with  scrolls  that  told 
Their  naines  and  dates,  were  there  to  show 
Why  these  had  all  been  christened  so. 

The  crowd  of  blooming  daughters  fair 
Scarce  let  you  see  tlie  mother  there, 
And  by  her  husband,  large  and  tall. 
She  looked  a  little  shrunk  and  small ; 
Although  my  mother  used  to  tell 
That  once  she  ins  a  county  belle : 
Busied  she  seemed,  and  half-distress'd 
For  him  and  them  to  do  the  best. 

The  vicar  was  of  bulk  and  thewes. 
Six  feet  he  stood  wuhin  h[s  shoes. 
And  every  inch  of  all  a  man 
Ecclesiast  on  the  antient  plan, 
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Unforced  by  any  party  rule 

His  native  character  to  school ; 

In  ancient  learning  not  unread, 

But  had  few  doctrines  in  his  head ; 

Dissenters  truly  he  abhorred, 

They  never  had  his  gracious  word. 

He  ne'er  was  bitter  or  unkind, 

But  positively  spoke  his  mind. 

Their  piety  he  could  not  bear, 

A  sneaking  snivelling  set  they  were  : 

Their  tricks  and  meanness  fired  his  blood ; 

Up  for  his  Church  he  stoutly  stood. 

No  worldly  aim  had  he  in  life 

To  set  him  with  himself  at  strife ; 

A  spade  a  spade  he  freely  named, 

And  of  his  joke  was  not  ashamed. 

Made  it  and  laughed  at  it,  be  sure, 

With  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor. 

His  sermons  frequently  he  took 

Out  of  some  standard  reverend  book; 

They  seemed  a  little  strange,  indeed, 

But  were  not  likely  to  mislead. 

Others  he  gave  that  were  his  own, 

The  difference  could  be  quickly  known* 

Though  sorry  not  to  have  a  boy. 
His  daughters  were  his  perfect  joy ; 
He  plagued  them,  oft  drew  tears  from  each. 
Was  bold  and  hasty  in  his  speech; 
All  through  the  house  you  heard  him  call, 
He  had  his  vocatives  for  all : 
Patty  Patina,  Pat  became, 
Lydia  took  Languish  with  her  name, 
Philippa  was  the  Gentle  Queen, 
And  Phoebe,  Madam  Proserpine; 

B  B2 
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The  pvcodoajw  forHaxyCvta 
Varied  with  every  wecfc  afiia ; 
Silt  Emily,  of  all  ifae  aet, 
Kmilis  ciJled,  wm  iikm  the  pcL 

Moon  a*  her  mawngcr  had  con^ 
I  tttorled  from  my  undA  honc^ 
On  ui  old  pony  scmnbling  dowB 
Over  the  ntoantaio  to  the  town. 
My  rouiln*  met  me  at  the  door, 
And  wmc  behind,  and  tome  before, 
Kiiwd  me  oU  round  and  kissed  again, 
'ITie  happy  cuitom  there  and  iben, 
i'foni  Potty  down  to  Mary  Gwen. 

Three  hoiim  wc  hnd,  and  spent  in  play 
AI...1II  ilic  KiiriUTi  an<l  the  hay ; 
W.Mii  upon  llK- )Kill-l>uilt  stack; 
Anil  ivlini  'twas  limu  for  hurrying  back, 
.Slvl)-iu:iy  tlic- ..llnTS  liii:<l, 
Ami  look  llu'  laiMiT  Iroiii  the  side  ; 
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liisf  iMpllvity  ; 

^■  >(ark  al  last  I  sli.I, 

\w  la.UlcrilK'yhadhid. 

^  ;  .idalii  I  went 

111  a  toilnit;!it  sjifnt: 

I'atly  I  «as  t:mnlu, 
il  lu'  In  niusii-  brought; 
Ml  !u>w  to  I'lay  at  diess, 
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>til|'iii  ; 
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My  senior,  in  a  yacht  came  o'er,- 
His  uncle  with  him,  from  the  shore 
Under  Worms-head :  to  take  a  sail 
He  pressed  them,  but  could  not  prevail ; 
Mama  was  timid,  durst  not  go. 
Papa  was  rather  gruff  with  no. 
Helston  no  sooner  was  afloat, 
We  made  a  party  in  a  boat, 
And  rowed  to  Sea-Mew  Island  out. 
And  landed  there  and  roved  about : 
And  I  and  Emily  out  of  reach, 
Strayed  from  the  rest  along  the  beach. 
Turning  to  look  into  a  cave 
She  stood,  when  suddenly  a  wave 
Ran  up  ;  I  caught  her  by  the  frock, 
And  pulled  her  out,  and  o'er  a  rock. 
So  doing,  stumbled,  rolled,  and  fell 
She  knelt  down,  I  remember  well. 
Bid  me  where  I  was  hurt  to  tell. 
And  kissed  me  three  times  as  I  lay ; 
But  I  jumped  up  and  limped  away. 
The  next  was  my  departing  day. 
Patty  arranged  it  all  with  me 
To  send  next  year  to  Emily 
A  valentine.     I  wrote  and  sent ; 
For  the  fourteenth  it  duly  went 
On  the  fourteenth  what  should  there  be 
But  one  from  Emily  to  me ; 
The  postmark  left  it  plain  to  see. 
Mine,  though  they  praised  it  at  the  time. 
Was  but  a  formal  piece  of  rhyme. 
She  sent  me  one  that  she  had  bought  ; 
'Twas  stupid  of  her,  as  I  thought : 
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Why  not  have  written  one )    She  wrote. 
However,  soon,  this  little  note. 

'  Dearest  of  boys,  of  course  'twas  you  ;  I 
You  printed,  but  your  hand  I  kneir. 
And  verses  too,  how  did  you  leam  \ 
I  can't  send  any  in  return. 
Papa  declares  they  are  not  bad — 
That's  praise  from  him — and  I'm  so  gla4 .1 
Because  you  know  no  one  can  be 
I'd  rather  have  to  write  to  me. 

'  Our  governess  is  going  away. 
We're  so  distressed  she  cannot  stay : 
Mama  had  made  it  quite  a  rule 
We  none  of  us  should  go  to  school. 
But  what  to  do  they  do  not  know. 
Papa  protests  it  must  be  so. 
Lydia  and  I  may  have  to  go  ; 
Patty  will  try  to  teach  the  rest. 
Mama  agrees  it  will  be  best. 
Dear  boy,  good-bye,  I  am,  you  see. 
Ever  your  dearest  Emily. 
We  want  to  know,  so  write  and  tell. 
If  you'd  a  valentine  as  well' 


Five  tardy  years  were  fully  spent 
Ere  next  my  cousins'  waj  I  went ; 
With  Chnstmis  then  I  came  to  see 
My  uncle  in  his  rectory 
But  they  the  town  had  kft     no  mo 
Were  in  the  vicarige  of  jore 
When  time  his  sixtieth  )ear  had  br 
An  caster  CMie  tive  ^\'ia.1  ^o\s%hf. 
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A  country  parsonage  was  made 

Sufficient,  amply,  with  the  aid 

Of  mortar  here  and  there,  and  bricks. 

For  him  and  wife  and  children  six. 

Though  neighbours  now,  there  scarce  was  light 

To  see  them  and  return  ere  night 

Emily  wrote :  how  glad  they  were 
To  hear  of  my  arrival  there ; 
Mama  had  bid  her  say  that  all 
The  house  was  crowded  for  the  ball 
Till  Tuesday,  but  if  I  would  come. 
She  thought  that  they  could  find  me  room  ; 
The  week  with  them  I  then  should  spend. 
But  really  must  the  ball  attend ; 
*  Dear  cousin,  you  have  been  away 
For  such  an  age,  pray  don't  delay. 
But  come  and  do  not  lose  a  day.* 

A  schoolboy  still,  but  now,  indeed. 
About  to  college  to  proceed. 
Dancing  was,  let  it  be  confessed. 
To  me  no  pleasure  at  the  best  : 
Of  girls  and  of  their  lovely  looks 
I  thought  not,  busy  with  my  books. 
Still,  though  a  little  ill-content. 
Upon  the  Monday  mom  I  went : 
My  cousins,  each  and  all,  I  found 
Wondrously  grown  !    They  kissed  me  round. 
And  so  affectionate  and  good 
They  were,  it  could  not  be  withstood. 
Emily,  I  was  so  surprised, 
At  first  I  hardly  recognised  ; 
Her  face  so  formed  and  rounded  now. 
Such  knowledge  in  her  eyes  and  brow ; 
For  all  I  read  and  thought  I  knew. 
She  couJd  divine  me  through  and  XhiOM^ 
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f.ir,":'!,  tuj  n.-.'rt'f.'/r.-,  lo  'A>ey  ; 
/.  t,  *l,.-t,  *:t!,  l,e.-.Fj!ifj;  if-y^  riU 
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"ii  tiiji'-,  J  wislj'/'l  mysoif  away. 
[Iiii  ■III'.  Jnvijstcil  with  a  dower 
i)  '  'iiiv  IONS,  SI  ^ir'  i:  cxtrlL-d  power, 
,riiilj,i.  so,  I  kririw  not  why, 
hry  'jilliil  liir  now,  not  Kmily, 
mid  iltf  li^'inK,  hcJving  throng, 
■d:ilidy,  srinitwlixit,  iiiuvtd  along. 
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Serenely,  somewhat,  in  the  dance 

Mingled,  divining  at  a  glance, 

And  reading  every  countenance ; 

Not  stately  she,  nor  grand  nor  tall. 

Yet  looked  as  if  controlling  all 

The  fluctuations  of  the  ball ; 

Her  subjects  ready  at  her  call 

All  others,  she  a  queen,  her  throne 

Preparing,  and  her  title  known. 

Though  not  yet  taken  as  her  own. 

O  wonderful !     I  still  can  see. 

And  twice  she  came  and  danced  with  me. 

She  asked  me  of  my  school,  and  what 
Those  prizes  were  that  I  had  got, 
And  what  we  learnt,  and  *  oh,*  she  said, 
*  How  much  to  carry  in  one*s  head,' 
And  I  must  be  upon  my  guard. 
And  really  must  not  work  too  hard  : 
Who  were  my  friends  ?  and  did  I  go 
Ever  to  balls  %     I  told  her  no : 
She  said,  *  I  really  like  them  so ; 
But  then  I  am  a  girl ;  and  dear, 
You  like  your  friends  at  school,  I  fear. 
Better  than  anybody  here.* 
How  long  had  she  left  school,  I  asked, 
Two  years,  she  told  me,  and  I  tasked 
My  faltering  speech  to  learn  about 
Her  life,  but  could  not  bring  it  out : 
This  while  the  dancers  round  us  flew. 

Helston,  whom  formerly  I  knew. 
My  schoolfellow,  was  at  the  ball, 
A  man  full-statured,  fair  and  tall, 
Helston  of  Helston  now  they  said. 
Heir  to  his  uncle,  who  was  dead  ; 
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Boys  have  such  troubles  of  their  own, 
As  none,  they  fancy,  e*er  have  known. 
Such  as  to  speak  of,  or  to  tell. 
They  hold,  were  unendurable : 
Religious,  social,  of  all  kinds. 
That  tear  and  agitate  their  minds. 
A  thousand  thoughts  within  me  stirred. 
Of  which  I  could  not  speak  a  word  ; 
Strange  efforts  after  something  new. 
Which  I  was  wretched  not  to  do  ; 
Passions,  ambitions  lay  and  lurked. 
Wants,  counter-wants,  obscurely  worked 
Without  their  names,  and  unexplained. 
And  where  had  Emily  obtained 
Assurance,  and  had  ascertained  ? 
How  strange,  how  far  behind  was  I, 
And  how  it  came,  I  asked,  and  why  ? 
How  was  it,  and  how  could  it  be. 
And  what  was  all  that  worked  in  me  % 

They  used  to  scold  me  when  I  read. 
And  bade  me  talk  to  them  instead ; 
When  I  absconded  to  my  room. 
To  fetch  me  out  they  used  to  come ; 
Oft  by  myself  I  went  to  walk, 
But,  by  degrees,  was  got  to  talk. 

The  year  had  cheerfully  begun. 
With  more  than  winter's  wonted  sun. 
Mountains,  in  the  green  garden  ways. 
Gleamed  through  the  laurel  and  the  bays. 
I  well  remember  letting  out 
One  day,  as  there  I  looked  about, 
While  they  of  girls  discoursing  sat. 
This  one  how  sweet,  how  lovely  that. 
That  I  could  greater  pleasure  take 
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In  looking  on  Llynidwi)  lake 
Than  on  the  fairest  female  face: 
They  could  not  understand  :  a  place  '. 
Incomprehensible  it  seemed ; 
FhiUppa  looked  as  if  she  dreamed, 
Patty  and  Lydia  loud  exclaimed, 
And  I  already  was  ashamed, 
When  Emily  asked,  half  apart. 
If  to  the  lake  I'd  given  my  heart ; 
And  did  the  lake,  she  wished  to  learn. 
My  tender  sentiment  return. 
For  music,  too,  I  would  not  care. 
Which  was  an  infinite  despair: 
WTien  I.ydia  took  her  seat  to  play, 
I  read  a  book,  or  walked  away. 

I  was  not  quite  com[>osed,  I  own. 
Except  when  with  the  girls  alone  ; 
Lookcil  to  their  father  still  with  fear 
Of  how  to  him  I  must  apjiear  ; 
And  was  entirely  jiut  to  shame, 
^\'hen  once  some  rough  he-cousins  cam< 
Yet  Emily  from  all  distress 
Could  reinstate  me,  more  or  less  ; 
How  |)le3sant  by  her  side  to  walk, 
How  beautiful  to  let  her  talk. 
How  charming  !  yet,  by  slow  degrees 
I  got  impatient,  ill  at  ease  ; 
Half  glad,  half  welched,  when  at  last 
The  visit  ended,  ami 't  was  past. 


r  year  1  went  and  spent  a  week, 
certainly  had  learnt  to  speak  ; 
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My  chains  I  forcibly  had  broke, 
And  now  too  much  indeed  I  spoke. 

A  mother  sick  and  seldom  seen 
A  grief  for  many  months  had  been, 
Their  father  too  was  feebler,  years 
Were  heavy,  and  there  had  been  fears 
Some  months  ago ;  and  he  was  vexed 
With  party  heats  and  all  perplexed 
With  an  upheaving  modem  change 
To  him  and  his  old  wisdom  strange. 
The  daughters  all  were  there,  not  one 
Had  yet  to  other  duties  run, 
Their  father,  people  used  to  say, 
Frightened  the  wooers  all  away ; — 
As  vines  around  an  ancient  stem, 
They  clung  and  clustered  upon  him. 
Him  loved  and  tended ;  above  all, 
Emilia,  ever  at  his  call. 
But  I  was — intellectual ; 

I  talked  in  high  superior  tone 
Of  things  the  girls  had  never  known, 
Far  wiser  to  have  let  alone  ; 
Things  which  the  father  knew  in  short 
By  country  clerical  report ; 
I  talked  of  much  I  thought  I  knew. 
Used  all  my  college  wit  anew, 
A  little  on  my  fancy  drew  ; 
Religion,  politics,  O  me  ! 
No  subject  great  enough  could  be. 
In  vain,  more  weak  in  spirit  grown. 
At  times  he  tried  to  put  me  down. 

I  own  it  was  the  want,  in  part. 
Of  any  discipline  of  heart 


'  n  i'-'tt.  •',  '  :■,  /:  ,  v'/.r.;;  [/topic  feel, 
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Their  pleasures  occupy  them  more, 
And  they  have  so  much  time  before. 
At  twenty  life  appeared  to  me 
A  sort  of  vague  infinity; 
And  though  of  changes  still  I  heard, 
Real  changes  had  not  yet  occurred : 
And  all  things  were,  or  would  be,  well, 
And  nothing  irremediable. 
The  youth  for  his  degrees  that  reads 
Beyond  it  nothing  knows  or  needs ; 
Nor  till  'tis  over  wakes  to  see     . 
The  busy  world's  reality. 

One  visit  brief  I  made  again 
In  autumn  next  but  one,  and  then 
All  better  found.     With  Mary  Gwen 
I  talked,  a  schoolgirl  just  about 
To  leave  this  winter  and  come  out 
Patty  and  Lydia  were  away. 
And  a  strange  sort  of  distance  lay 
Betwixt  me  and  Emilia. 
She  sought  me  less,  and  I  was  shy. 
And  yet  this  time  I  think  that  I 
More  subtly  felt,  more  saw,  more  knew 
The  beauty  into  which  she  grew; 
More  understood  the  meanings  now 
Of  the  still  eyes  and  rounded  brow, 
And  could,  perhaps,  have  told  you  how 
The  intellect  that  crowns  our  race 
To  more  than  beauty  in  her  face 
Was  changed.     But  I  confuse  from  hence 
The  later  and  the  earlier  sense. 
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From  Rome  with  joy  I  passed  to  Greece, 

To  Athens  and  the  Peloponnese ; 

Saluted  with  supreme  delight 

The  Parthenon-surmounted  height ; 

In  huts  at  Delphi  made  abode, 

And  in  Arcadian  valleys  rode ; 

Counted  the  towns  that  lie  like  slain 

Upon  the  wide  Boeotian  plain; 

With  wonder  in  the  spacious  gloom 

Stood  of  the  Mycenaean  tomb ; 

From  the  Acrocorinth  watched  the  day 

Light  the  eastern  and  the  western  bay. 

Constantinople  then  had  seen, 

Where,  by  her  cypresses,  the  queen 

Of  the  East  sees  flow  through  portals  wide 

The  steady  streaming  Scythian  tide ; 

And  after,  from  Scamander's  mouth, 

Went  up  to  Troy,  and  to  the  South, 

To  Lycia,  Caria,  pressed,  atwhiles 

Outvoyaging  to  Egean  isles. 

To  see  the  things,  which,  sick  with  doubt 
And  comment,  one  had  learnt  about. 
Was  like  clear  morning  after  night. 
Or  raising  of  the  blind  to  sight 
Aware  it  might  be  first  and  last, 
I  did  it  eagerly  and  fast. 
And  took  unsparingly  my  fill. 
The  impetus  of  travel  still 
Urged  me,  but  laden,  half  oppress'd^ 
Here  lighting  on  a  place  of  rest, 
I  yielded,  asked  not  if  'twere  best 
Pleasant  it  was,  reposing  here, 
To  sum  the  experience  of  the  year, 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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And  let  tlie  accumulated  gain 

Assort  itself  upon  the  brain. 

Travel 's  a  miniature  life, 

Travel  is  evennore  a  strife, 

^Vliere  he  must  run  who  would  obtain. 

Tis  a  perpetual  loss  and  gain; 

For  sloth  and  error  dear  we  pay. 

By  luck  and  effort  win  our  way. 

And  both  have  need  of  every  day. 

Each  day  has  got  its  sight  to  see. 

Each  day  must  put  to  profii  be; 

Pleasant,  when  seen  are  all  the  sights. 

To  let  them  think  themselves  to  righte.  ■ 

I  on  the  Giesbach  turf  reclined, 

Half  watched  this  process  in  my  mind ; 

Watched  the  stream  purifying  slow, 

In  me  and  in  the  lake  below: 

And  then  began  to  think  of  home. 

And  possibilities  to  come. 


Brienz,  on  our  Brienzer  See 
From  Interlaken  every  day 
A  steamer  seeks,  and  at  our  pier 
Lets  out  a  crowd  to  see  things  here  ; 
Up  a  sleep  paih  they  pant  and  strive; 
When  to  the  level  they  arrive, 
Dispersing,  hither,  thither,  run, 
For  all  must  rapidly  be  done. 
And  seek,  with  questioning  and  din. 
Some  the  cascade,  and  some  the  inn, 
The  waterfall,  for  if  you  look. 
You  find  it  printed  in  ihe  book 
That  man  or  woman,  so  inclined. 
May  pass  the  very  fall  behind  ; 
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So  many  feet  there  intervene 

The  rock  and  flying  jet  between ; 

The  inn,  *tis  also  in  the  plan 

(For  tourist  is  a  hungry  man), 

And  a  small  saiie  repeats  by  rote, 

A  daily  task  of  table  d'hSte, 

Where  broth  and  meat,  and  country  wine. 

Assure  the  strangers  that  they  dine ; 

Do  it  they  must,  while  they  have  power. 

For  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 

Back  comes  the  steamer  from  Brienz, 

And  with  one  clear  departure  hence 

The  quietude  is  more  intense. 

It  was  my  custom  at  the  top 
To  stand  and  see  them  clambering  up. 
Then  take  advantage  of  the  start. 
And  pass  into  the  woods  apart. 

It  happened,  and  I  know  not  why, 
I  once  returned  too  speedily; 
And,  seeing  women  still  and  men. 
Was  swerving  to  the  woods  again. 
But  for  a  moment  stopped  to  seize 
A  glance  at  some  one  near  the  trees ; 
A  figure  full,  but  full  of  grace. 
Its  movement  beautified  the  place. 
It  turns,  advances,  comes  my  way ; 
What  do  I  see,  what  do  I  say  ? 
Yet,  to  a  statelier  beauty  grown, 
It  is,  it  can  be,  she  alone  ! 
O  mountains  round !  O  heaven  above ! 
It  is — Emilia,  whom  I  love  ; 
*  Emilia,  whom  I  love,*  the  word 

Rose  to  my  lips,  as  yet  unheard, 

c  c  2 
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AVhen  she,  whose  colour  flushed  to  red. 
In  a  soft  voice,  '  My  husband,'  said  ; 
And  Hehton  came  up  with  his  hand. 
And  both  of  them  took  mine  ;  but  staod 
And  talk  they  could  not,  they  must  go ; 
The  steamer  rang  her  bell  below ; 
How  curious  that  I  did  not  know ! 
They  were  to  go  and  stay  at  Thun, 
Could  I  come  there  and  see  them  soon  I 
And  shortly  were  returning  home. 
And  when  would  I  to  Helston  come  1 
Thus  down  we  went,  I  put  them  in  ; 
Off  went  the  steamer  with  a  din, 
And  on  the  pier  I  stood  and  eyed 
The  bridegroom,  sealed  by  the  bride, 
Emilia  closing  to  his  side. 


She  wrote  from  Helston;  begged  I  'd  come 

And  see  her  in  her  husband's  home. 

1  went,  and  bound  by  double  vow, 

Not  only  wife,  but  mother  now, 

I  found  her,  lovely  as  of  old, 

O,  rather,  lovelier  manifold. 

Her  wifely  sweet  reserve  imbroke, 
Still  frankly,  tenderly,  she  spoke; 
Asked  me  about  myself,  would  hear 
What  I  proposed  to  do  this  year; 
At  college  why  was  I  detained. 
Was  it  the  fellowship  I'd  gained) 

I  told  her  that  1  was  not  tied 
Henceforward  further  to  reside. 
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Yet  very  likely  might  stay  on, 
And  lapse  into  a  college  don  ; 
My  fellowship  itself  would  give 
A  competence  on  which  to  live, 
And  if  I  waited,  who  could  tell, 
I  might  be  tutor  too,  as  well. 
Oh,  but,  she  said,  I  must  not  stay. 
College  and  school  were  only  play ; 
I  might  be  sick,  perhaps,  of  praise. 
But  must  not  therefore  waste  my  days ! 
Fellows  grow  indolent,  and  then 
They  may  not  do  as  other  men, 
And  for  your  happiness  in  life. 
Sometime  you'll  wish  to  have  a  wife. 

Languidly  by  her  chair  I  sat, 
But  my  eyes  rather  flashed  at  that 
I  said,  '  Emilia,  people  change. 
But  yet,  I  own,  I  find  it  strange 
To  hear  this  common  talk  from  you  : 
You  speak,  and  some  believe  it  true, 
Just  as  if  any  wife  would  do ; 
Whoe'er  one  takes,  'tis  much  the  same. 
And  love— and  so  forth,  but  a  name.' 
She  coloured.     *  What  can  I  have  said. 
Or  what  could  put  it  in  your  head  ? 
Indeed,  I  had  not  in  my  mind 
The  faintest  notion  of  the  kind.' 

I  told  her  that  I  did  not  know — 
Her  tone  appeared  to  mean  it  so. 
*  Emilia,  when  I've  heard,'  I  said, 
'  How  people  match  themselves  and  wed, 
I've  sometimes  wished  that  both  were  dead.' 
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Were  I  to  speak,  I  could  but  say 
The  one  same  thing  the  one  same  way. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  I  think,  you  know,' 
And  her  tone  suddenly  was  low, 

*  That  in  a  day  we  yet  shall  see, 
You  of  my  sisters  and  of  me. 
And  of  the  things  that  used  to  be, 
Will  think,  as  you  look  back  again. 
With  something  not  unlike  disdain ; 
So  you  your  rightful  place  obtain, 
That  will  to  me  be  joy,  not  pain.' 
Her  voice  still  lower,  lower  fell, 

I  heard,  just  heard,  each  syllable. 

*  But,*  in  the  tone  she  used  before, 

*  Don't  stay  at  college  any  more : 
For  others  it  perhaps  may  dp, 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  bad  for  you.' 

She  softened  me.     The  following  day 
We  parted.     As  I  went  away 
Her  infant  on  her  bosom  lay, 
And,  as  a  mother  might  her  boy, 
I  think  she  would  with  loving  joy 
Have  kissed  me ;  but  I  turned  to  go, 
'Twas  better  not  to  have  it  so. 

Next  year  achieved  me  some  amends, 
And  once  we  met,  and  met  as  friends. 
Friends,  yet  apart ;  I  had  not  much 
Valued  her  judgment,  though  to  touch 
Her  words  had  power ;  yet,  strangely  still, 
It  had  been  cogent  on  my  will. 
As  she  had  counselled,  I  had  done. 
And  a  new  effort  was  begun. 
Forth  to  the  war  of  life  I  went, 
Courageous,  and  not  ill  content 
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'  Yours  is  the  fault  I  opened  thus  again 

A  youthful,  ancient,  sentimental  vein,' 

He  said,  'and  like  Munchausen's  horo  o'eiflow 

With  liquefying  tunes  of  long  ago. 

My  wiser  friend,  who  knows  forwhat  we  live. 

And  what  should  seek,  will  his  cofrection  give.' 

We  all  made  thanks.     ^My  tale  were  quickly 
told,' 

The  other  said,  '  but  the  turned  heavens  t>i^ald; 
The  night  two  watches  of  the  night  is  old. 
The  sinking  stars  their  suasions  urge  for  sleep. 
My  story  for  to-motrow  ni^t  will  keep.' 

The  evening  after,  when  the  day  was  stilled. 
His  promisi;  thus  the  clergyman  fulfilled. 
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THE  CLERGYMAN'S  FIRST  TALE, 
Lave  is  fellcnv'seruice, 

A  YOUTH  and  maid  upon  a  summer  night 
Upon  the  lawn,  while  yet  the  skies  were  light, 
Edmund  and  Emma,  let  their  names  be  these, 
Among  the  shrubs  within  the  circling  trees, 
Joined  in  a  game  with  boys  and  girls  at  play : 
For  games  perhaps  too  old  a  little  they; 
In  April  she  her  eighteenth  year  begun, 
And  twenty  he,  and  near  to  twenty-one. 
A  game  it  was  of  running  and  of  noise ; 
He  as  a  boy,  with  other  girls  and  boys 
(Her  sisters  and  her  brothers),  took  the  fun  ; 
And  when  her  turn,  she  marked  not,  came  to  run, 
*  Emma,'  he  called, — then  knew  that  he  was  wrong, 
Knew  that  her  name  to  him  did  not  belong. 
Her  look  and  manner  proved  his  feeling  true, — 
A  child  no  more,  her  womanhood  she  knew ; 
Half  was  the  colour  mounted  on  her  face. 
Her  tardy  movement  had  an  adult  grace. 
Vexed  with  himself,  and  shamed,  he  felt  the  more 
A  kind  of  joy  he  ne'er  had  felt  before. 
Something  there  was  that  from  this  date  began ; 
Twas  beautiful  with  her  to  be  a  man. 

Two  years  elapsed,  and  he  who  went  and  came. 
Changing  in  much,  in  this  appeared  the  same  ; 
The  feeling,  if  it  did  not  greatly  grow, 
Endured  and  was  not  wholly  hid  below. 
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noble  to  l-e  kind. 
Hind  within  the  min. 
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*  O  charms,  seductions  and  divine  delights  ! 
All  through  the  radiant  yellow  summer  nights, 
Dreams,  hardly  dreams,  that  yield  or  e'er  they're  done. 
To  the  bright  fact,  my  day,  my  risen  sun  ! 

O  promise  and  fulfilment,  both  in  one ! 

O  bliss,  already  bliss,  which  nought  has  shared. 

Whose  glory  no  fruition  has  impaired. 

And,  emblem  of  my  state,  thou  coming  day, 

With  all  thy  hours  unspent  to  pass  away ! 

Why  do  I  waiti   What  more  propose  to  knowl 

Where  the  sweet  mandate  bids  me,  let  me  go ; 

My  conscience  in  my  impulse  let  me  find. 

Justification  in  the  moving  mind. 

Law  in  the  strong  desire;  or  yet  behind. 

Say,  is  there  aught  the  spell  that  has  not  heard, 

A  something  that  refuses  to  be  stirred  1 ' 

*  In  other  regions  has  my  being  heard 
Of  a  strange  language  the  diviner  word  ? 
Has  some  forgotten  life  the  exemplar  sho^vn  t 
Elsewhere  such  high  communion  have  I  known. 
As  dooms  me  here,  in  this,  to  live  alone  1 
Then  love,  that  shouldest  blind  me,  let  me,  love. 
Nothing  behold  beyond  thee  or  above ; 

Ye  impulses,  that  should  be  strong  and  wild, 
Beguile  me,  if  I  am  to  be  beguiled  ! ' 

*  Or  are  there  modes  of  love,  and  different  kinds, 
Proportioned  to  the  sizes  of  our  minds  % 

There  are  who  say  thus,  I  held  there  was  one, 
One  love,  one  deity,  one  central  sun  ; 
As  he  resistless  brings  the  expanding  day. 
So  love  should  come  on  his  victorious  way. 
If  light  at  all,  can  light  indeed  be  there. 
Yet  only  permeate  half  the  ambient  air  % 
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Can  the  high  noon  be  regnant  in  the  sky,- 

Yet  half  the  land  in  light,  and  half  in  darkness  lief 

Can  love,  if  love,  be  occupant  in  part, 
Hold,  as  it  were,  some  chambers  in  the  heart ; 
Tenant  at  will  of  so  much  of  the  soul. 
Not  lord  and  mighty  master  of  the  whole! 
There  are  who  say,  and  say  that  it  is  well  j 
Opinion  all,  of  knowledge  none  can  tell, 

'  Montaigne,  I  know  in  a  realm  high  above 
Places  the  seal  ^f  friendship  over  love ; 
'Tis  not  in  love  that  we  should  think  to  find 
T!ie  lofty  fellowship  of  mind  with  mind  ; 
Love  's  not  a  joy  where  soul  and  soul  unite. 
Rather  a  wondrous  animal  ddifiht ; 
And  as  in  spring,  for  one  consummate  hour. 
The  world  of  vegetation  turns  lo  flower. 
The  birds  with  liveliest  plumage  trim  their  wing. 
And  all  the  woodland  listens  as  they  sing  ; 
When  spring  is  o'er  and  summer  days  are  sped. 
The  songs  are  silent,  and  the  blossoms  dead  : 
E'en  so  of  man  and  woman  is  the  bliss. 
O,  but  I  will  not  umely  yield  to  this  ! 
I  think  it  only  shows  us  in  the  end, 
Montaigne  was  happy  in  a  noble  friend. 
Had  not  the  fortune  of  a  noble  wife ; 
He  lived,  1  think,  a  poor  ignoble  life, 
And  wrote  of  ]>etty  pleasures,  petty  pain  ; 
I  do  not  greatly  think  about  Montaigne.' 

'  How  charming  to  be  with  her !  yet  indeed, 
After  a  while  I  find  a  blank  succeed  ; 
After  a  while  she  little  has  to  say, 
I'm  silent  too,  although  1  wish  to  stay  ; 
What  would  it  be  all  day,  day  after  day  t 
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Ah  !  but  I  ask,  I  do  not  doubt,  too  much  ; 

I  think  of  love  as  if  it  should  be  such 

As  to  fulfil  and  occupy  in  whole 

The  nought-elseseeking,  nought-essaying  soul. 

Therefore  it  is  my  mind  with  doubts  I  urge ; 

Hence  are  these  fears  and  shiverings  on  the  verge  ; 

By  books,  not  nature,  thus  have  we  been  schooled. 

By  poetry  and  novels  been  befooled ; 

Wiser  tradition  says,  the  affections*  claim 

Will  be  supplied,  the  rest  will  be  the  same. 

I  think  too  much  of  love,  *tis  true  :  I  know 

It  is  not  all,  was  ne'er  intended  so ; 

Yet  such  a  change,  so  entire,  I  feel,  'twould  be. 

So  potent,  so  omnipotent  with  me  ; 

My  former  self  I  never  should  recall, — 

Indeed  I  think  it  must  be  all  in  all.' 

*  I  thought  that  Love  was  winged ;  without  a  sound, 
His  purple  pinions  bore  him  o'er  the  ground, 
Wafted  without  an  effort  here  or  there. 

He  came — ^and  we  too  trod  as  if  in  air  : — 
But  panting,  toiling,  clambering  up  the  hill, 
Am  I  to  assist  him  %   I,  put  forth  my  will 
To  upbear  his  lagging  footsteps,  lame  and  slow, 
And  help  him  on  and  tell  him  where  to  go. 
And  ease  him  of  his  quiver  and  his  bow  1 ' 

*  Erotion  1  I  saw  it  in  a  book  ; 
Why  did  I  notice  it,  why  did  I  look  % 
Yea,  is  it  so,  ye  powers  that  see  above  1 
I  do  not  love,  I  want,  I  try  to  love  ! 
This  is  not  love,  but  lack  of  love  instead  ! 
Merciless  thought !  I  would  I  had  been  dead, 
Or  e'er  the  phrase  had  come  into  my  head.' 

She  also  wrote  :  and  here  may  find  a  place. 
Of  her  and  of  her  thoughts  some  slender  trace. 
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Tli^iri  Ih^it  til)  fniit:igL-  ever  rame  lo  bless, — 
'llir  '.M  wJM  tl..«-i.T  of  love-in-idleness r 

'  Mf  when  he  leaves  and  others  when  he  sees, 
Wli^ii  i-i  my  f.iie  whu  am  not  there  to  please? 
Mr  lie  li.is  left  ;  alrearly  may  have  seen 
One,  wli'i  liir  mr  fiirj;iitlun  here  has  been  ; 
Anil  lir.  till'  uhile,  is  balancing  between. 
\i  till'  ln-.iii  >|)oki.'.  liie  heart  I  knew  were  bound  ; 
Whjl  \\   W  ulkTaii  iiinertain  sound?' 

'  Sii  (jiiii  k  111  vary,  so  rejoiced  to  change, 
l''iiini  liiis  lo  ilial  his  feelings  surely  range  ; 
Hi^  laiiiie!.  (vander.  and  his  thoughts  as  well; 
And  if  ihe  heart  be  conslant.  who  can  tell  i 
l''ai  oiViii  riy,  lo  al>,indon  mc,  and  go. 
He  seeni-..  nltivnini;  then  before  I  know  : 
Wiih  e\eiy  accident  ho  seems  to  move. 
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Is  now  below  me  and  is  now  above, 
Now  far  aside, — O,  does  he  really  love  1 ' 

*  Absence  were  hard  ;  yet  let  the  trial  be  ; 
His  nature*s  aim  and  purpose  he  would  free, 
And  in  the  world  his  course  of  action  see. 

O  should  he  lose,  not  learn  ;  pervert  his  scope  ; 

0  should  I  lose !  and  yet  to  win  I  hope. 

1  win  not  now  ;  his  way  if  now  I  went. 
Brief  joy  I  gave,  for  years  of  discontent.* 

*  Gone,  is  it  true  1  but  oft  he  went  before. 
And  came  again  before  a  month  was  o'er. 
Gone— though  I  could  not  venture  upon  art. 
It  was  perhaps  a  foolish  pride  in  part ; 

He  had  such  ready  fancies  in  his  head, 

And  really  was  so  easy  to  be  led  ; 

One  might  have  failed  ;  and  yet  I  feel  'twas  pride, 

And  can't  but  half  repent  I  never  tried. 

Gone,  is  it  true  ?  but  he  again  will  come. 

Wandering  he  loves,  and  loves  returning  home.' 

Gone,  it  was  true  ;  nor  came  so  soon  again  ; 
Came,  after  travelling,  pleasure  half,  half  pain. 
Came,  but  a  half  of  Europe  first  o'erran  ; 
Arrived,  his  father  found  a  ruined  man. 
Rich  they  had  been,  and  rich  was  Emma  too. 
Heiress  of  wealth  she  knew  not,  Edmund  knew. 

Farewell  to  her  ! — In  a  new  home  obscure. 
Food  for  his  helpless  parents  to  secure. 
From  early  morning  to  advancing  dark, 
He  toiled  and  laboured  as  a  merchant's  clerk. 
Three  years  his  heavy  load  he  bore,  nor  quailed. 
Then  all  his  health,  though  scarce  his  spirit,  failed  ; 
Friends  interposed,  insisted  it  must  be. 
Enforced  their  help,  and  sent  him  to  the  sea. 
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The  high 
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That  of  si. 
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*  No,  truly  no,  it  was  not  to  obtain, 
Though  that  alone  were  happiness,  were  gain, 
A  tender  breast  to  fall  upon  and  weep, 

A  heart,  the  secrets  of  my  heart  to  keep ; 

To  share  my  hopes,  and  in  my  griefs  to  grieve  ; 

Yet  love  is  fellow- service,  I  believe.' 

*  Yet  in  the  eye  of  life's  all-seeing  sun 
We  shall  behold  a  something  we  have  done, 
Shall  of  the  work  together  we  have  wrought, 
Beyond  our  aspiration  and  our  thought, 
Some  not  unworthy  issue  yet  receive  ; 

For  love  is  fellow-service,  I  believe.' 


The  tale,  we  said,  instructive  was,  but  short ; 
Could  he  not  give  another  of  the  sort  % 
He  feared  his  second  might  his  first  repeat, 

*  And  Aristotle  teaches,  change  is  sweet ; 

But  come,  our  younger  friend  in  this  dim  night 
Under  his  bushel  must  not  hide  his  light' 
I  said  I'd  had  but  little  time  to  live, 
Experience  none  or  confidence  could  give. 

*  But  I  can  tell  to-morrow,  if  you  please, 

My  last  year's  journey  towards  the  Pyrenees.' 
To-morrow  came,  and  evening,  when  it  closed, 
The  penalty  of  speech  on  me  imposed. 
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\  vTATCft  at  La  QaeniDe,  ten  milB  fw  aoK 
From  the  oU-Romzn  foorces  of  Honi  Dor; 

Travdlers  to  Tolle  this  w^v  are  forced  to  50, 
^An  old  high-road  from  Lyons  to  BofdeauL— 
t  rom  Tulle  to  Erives  ihe  swift  Conere  descends. 
At  Ilrives  you've  railway,  and  your  trouble  ends: 
A  little  bourg  I^  Queniile;  from  the  height 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  are  all  in  sight; 
CJreen  fiastoral  heights  that  once  in  lava  flowed. 
Of  primal  fire  the  product  and  abode; 
And  all  the  plateaux  and  the  lines  that  trace 
Where  in  deep  dells  the  waters  find  their  place: 
Far  to  the  south  above  the  lofty  plain, 
The  I'lomb  du  Cantal  lifts  his  lowering  train. 

A  little  after  one,  with  little  fail, 
Down  drove  the  diligence  that  bears  the  mail ; 
The  courier  therefore  called,  in  whose  banquette 
A  place  I  got,  and  thankful  was  to  get ; 
The  new  postillion  climbed  his  seat,  altez. 
Off  broke  the  four  cart-horses  on  their  way. 
Westward  we  roll,  o'er  heathy  backs  of  hills, 
Crossing  the  future  rivers  in  the  rills; 
liare  table-lands  are  these,  and  sparsely  sown, 
Turning  their  waters  south  to  the  Dordogne. 
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Close-packed  we'were,  and  little  at  our  ease. 
The  condudeur  impatient  with  the  squeeze ; 
Not  tall  he  seemed,  but  bulky  round  about, 
His  cap  and  jacket  made  him  look  more  stout; 
In  grande  ienue  he  rode  of  condudeur  \ 
Black  eyes  he  had,  black  his  moustaches  were, 
Shaven  his  chin,  his  hair  and  whiskers  cropt ; 
A  ready  man ;  at  Ussel  when  we  stopt. 
For  me  and  for  himself,  bread,  meat,  and  wine, 
He  got,  the  courier  did  not  wait  to  dine ; 
To  appease  our  hunger,  and  allay  our  drouth. 
We  ate  and  took  the  bottle  at  the  mouth ; 
One  draught  I  had,  the  rest  entire  had  he. 
For  wine  his  body  had  capacity. 

A  peasant  in  his  country  blouse  was  there. 
He  told  me  of  the  conseil  and  the  tncdre. 
Their  maire^  he  said,  could  neither  write  nor  read, 
And  yet  could  keep  the  registers,  indeed ; 
The  conseil  had  resigned — I  know  not  what — 
Good  actions  here  are  easily  forgot : 
He  in  the  quarante-huit  had  something  done. 
Were  things  but  fair,  some  notice  should  have  won. 

Another  youth  there  was,  a  soldier  he, 
A  soldier  ceasing  with  to-day  to  be ; 
Three  years  had  served,  for  three  had  bought  release : 
From  war  returning  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
To  Tulle  he  went,  as  his  department's  town, 
To-morrow  mom  to  pay  his  money  down. 

In  Italy,  his  second  year  begun, 

This  youth  had  served,  when  Italy  was  won. 

He  told  of  Montebello,  and  the  fight. 

That  ended  fiercely  with  the  close  of  night 

There  was  he  wounded,  fell,  and  thought  to  die. 

Two  Austrian  cones  had  passed  into  his  thigh ; 

D  D  2 
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One  traversed  it,  the  other,  left  behind. 

In  hospital  tlie  doctor  had  to  find: 

At  eight  of  night  he  fell,  and  sadly  lay 

Till  three  of  morning  of  the  following  day. 

When  pea^nts  came  and  put  him  on 

And  drove  him  lo  Voghcra  in  his  pain ; 

To  Alessandria  thence  the  railway  bore. 

In  Alessandria  then  two  months  and  more 

He  lay  in  hospital ;  to  lop  the  limb 

The  Italian  doctor  who  attended  him 

Was  much  disposed,  but  high  above  the  kneelj^ 

For  life  an  utter  cripple  he  would  be. 

Then  came  the  typhoid  fever,  and  the  lade 

Of  food.     Ami  sick  and  hungering,  on  his  back. 

With  French,  Italians,  Austrians  as  he  lay, 

Arrived  the  tidings  of  Magenta's  day. 

And  Milan  entered  in  the  burning  June, 

And  Solferino's  issue  following  soon. 

Alas,  the  glorious  wars !  and  shortly  he 

To  Genoa  for  the  advantage  of  the  sea, 

And  to  Savona,  suffering  still,  was  sent 

And  joined  his  now  reluming  regiment. 

Good  were  the  Austrian  soldiers,  but  the  feel 

They  did  not  well  encounter  of  cold  steel. 

Nor  in  the  bayonet  fence  of  man  with  man 

Maintained  their  ground,  but  yielded,  turned  and  ran. 

Lts  amies  blanches  and  the  rifled  gun 

Had  fought  the  battles,  and  the  victories  won. 

The  glorious  wars  !  but  he,  the  doubtful  chance 

Of  soldiers'  glory  quitting  and  advance,— 

His  wounded  limb  less  injured  than  he  feared,— 

Was  dealing  now  in  timber,  it  appeared; 

Oak-timber  finding  for  some  mines  of  lead. 

Worked  by  an  English  company,  he  said. 
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This  youth  perhaps  was  twenty-three  years  old ; 
Simply  and  well  his  history  he  told. 

They  wished  to  hear  about  myself  as  well ; 
I  told  them,  but  it  was  not  much  to  tell ; 
At  the  Mont  Dore,  of  which  the  guide-book  talks, 
I'd  taken,  not  the  waters,  but  the  walks.. 
Friends  I  had  met,  who  on  their  southward  way 
Had  gone  before,  I  followed  them  to-day. 

They  wondered  greatly  at  this  wondrous  thing, — 
I^s  Anglais  are  for  ever  on  the  wing, — 
The  canducteur  said  everybody  knew 
We  were  descended  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
And  on  with  the  declining  sun  we  rolled, 
And  woods  and  vales  and  fuller  streams  behold. 

About  the  hour  when  peasant  people  sup, 
We  dropped  the  peasant,  took  a  curk  up. 
In  hat  and  bands  and  soutane  all  to  fit. 
He  next  the  condiuteur  was  put  to  sit ; 
I  in  the  comer  gained  the  senior  place. 
Brown  was  his  hair,  but  closely  shaved  his  face ; 
To  lift  his  eyeUds  did  he  think  it  sin  % 
I  saw  a  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes  within. 
Older  he  was,  but  looked  like  twenty-two. 
Fresh  from  the  cases,  to  the  country  new. 

I,  the  candtuteur  watching  firom  my  side, 
A  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye  espied ; 
He  begged  to  hear  about  the  pretty  pair 
Whom  he  supposed  he  had  been  marrying  there ; 
The  deed,  he  hoped,  was  comfortably  done, — 
Monsieur  tEvique  he  called  him  in  his  fiin. 
Then  lifted  soon  his  voice  for  all  to  hear; 
A  barytone  he  had  both  strong  and  clear : 
In  fragments  first  of  music  nmde  essay. 
And  tried  his  pipes  and  modest  felt  his  way^ 
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!.e  iierre  en  main  la  mart  n 
It  wiiK,  or  /4^,  vaui  dirai-je,  n 
And  then,  A  toi,  ma  bellt,  d  fn  It 
Till  of  his  organ's  qualiiy  secure. 
Trifling  no  more,  but  tMldly,  ttkc  s  maa, 
Ht!  filled  his  chcM  and  gulliintly  began. 

'  riioDCii  I  have  seemed,  against  niT  wis 

Vour  viclini,  O  ye  tender  foibles,  sdli, 

Otice  now  for  all,  though  half  my  heart  be  ro«irv 

Adieu,  nwect  faults,  adieu,  ye  gay  amours! 

Sad  if  it  b«,  yet  true  it  is  to  say, 

I've  fifty  yearn,  and  'tis  too  late  a  day. 

My  hmbs  arc  shrinking  and  my  hair  turns  grey  ; 

Adieu,  K.iy  loves,  it  is  too  late  a  day ! 

'Once  in  your  school  (what  good,  alas!  is  oncef) 
I  look  my  lessons,  and  was  not  the  dunre. 
Oh,  what  a  jiretty  girl  was  then  Juliette  I 
Don't  you  supjKise  that  I  remember  yet, 
Though  thirty  years  divide  me  from  the  day, 
When  she  and  I  first  looked  each  other's  way  J 
Itut  now !  midwinter  to  be  matched  with  May  ! 
Adieu,  gay  loves,  it  is  too  late  a  dayl 

'  Vou  lovely  Marguerite  !  1  shut  my  eyes, 
And  do  my  very  utmost  to  be  wise; 
Yet  see  yoii  still ;  and  hear,  though  closed  my  eare. 
And  think  I'm  young  in  spite  of  all  my  years; 
Shall  I  forget  you  if  I  go  awayt 
To  leave  is  painful,  but  absurd  to  stay ; 
I've  fifty  dreadful  reasons  to  obey. 
.Adieu,  gay  loves,  it  is  too  late  a  day!' 


This  priest  beside  the  lusty  ct 
Under  his  beaver  sat  and  looked  demure ; 
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Faintly  he  smiled  the  company  to  please, 
And  folded  held  his  hands  above  his  knees. 
Then,  apropos  of  nothing,  had  we  heard, 
He  asked,  about  a  thing  that  had  occurred 
At  the  Mont  Dore  a  little  time  ago, 
A  wondrous  cure]  and  when  we  answered,  No, 
About  a  little  girl  he  told  a  tale. 
Who,  when  her  medicines  were  of  no  avail. 
Was  by  the  doctor  ordered  to  Mont  Dore, 
But  nothing  gained  and  only  suffered  more. 
This  little  child  had  in  her  simple  way 
Unto  the  Blessed  Virgin  learnt  to  pray, 
And,  as  it  happened,  to  an  image  there 
By  the  roadside  one  day  she  made  her  prayer, 
And  of  our  Lady,  who  can  hear  on  high, 
Begged  for  her  parents'  sake  she  might  not  die. 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  whose  attribute  is  love. 
Beheld  this  child  and  listened  from  above. 
Her  parents  noticed  from  that  very  day 
The  malady  began  to  pass  away. 
And  but  a  fortnight  after,  as  they  tell. 
They  took  her  home  rejoicing,  sound  and  well 
Things  come,  he  said,  to  show  us  every  hour 
We  are  surrounded  by  superior  power. 
Little  we  notice,  but  if  once  we  see. 
The  seed  of  faith  will  grow  into  a  tree. 
The  conducttur^  he  wisely  shook  his  head  : 
Strange  things  do  happen  in  our  time,  he  said ; 
If  the  hon  Dim  but  please,  no  doubt  indeed, 
When  things  are  desperate,  yet  they  will  succeed. 
Ask  the  postillion  here,  and  he  can  tell 
Who  cured  his  horse,  and  what  of  it  befell. 
Then  the  postillion,  in  his  smock  of  blue, 
His  pipe  into  his  mouth's  ^  comer  drew, 
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And  told  about  a  famer  end  a  horse  ; 

But  hit  Ainrergfat  grew  boat  bad  to  wone , 

HU  rank  KrremaTt  fateis  was  so  strong. 

With  what  he  said  I  coold  not  go  along ; 

And  what  befeU  and  bow  it  came  lo  pass. 

And  if  it  were  a  horse  or  if  an  afs. 

The  sei^uence  of  his  phrase  I  eootd  not  keepv 

And  in  the  middle  lairiy  sank  to  sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  I  heard  a  stream  below 

And  on  each  bank  saw  bouses  in  a  row. 

Corrfeze  the  stream,  the  honses  Tallc,  ihcy  saida 

Alighted  here  and  thankful  went  to  bed. 


'  But  how,'  said  one,  'about  the  Pyrenees  t 
In  Hamlet  give  us  Hamlet,  if  you  please; 
Your  friend  declares  you  said  you  met  with  there 
A  peasant  beauty,  beauteous  past  compare. 
Who  fed  her  cows  the  mountain  peaks  between, 
And  asked  if  at  Veiletn  you  had  been. 
And  was  Velleiri  larger  than  was  Rome) 
Her  soldier-brother  went  away  from  home. 
Two  years  ago, — to  Rome  it  was  he  went, 
And  to  Velletri  was  this  summer  sent; 
He  [wenly-three,  and  she  was  sweet  seventeen, 
And  fed  her  cows  the  mountain  peaks  between. 
Lightly  along  a  rocky  path  she  led, 
And  from  a  grange  she  brought  you  milk  and  bread. 
In  summer  here  she  lived,  and  with  the  snow 
Went  in  October  to  the  fields  below; 
And  where  you  lived,  she  asked,  and  oh,  they  say. 
That  with  the  English  we  shall  fight  some  day ; 
Loveliest  of  peasant  girls  that  e'er  was  seen. 
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Feeding  her  cows  the  mountain  peaks  between.' 

*  Tis  true/  I  said,  *  though  to  betray  was  mean. 
My  Pyrenean  verses  will  you  hear, 

Though  not  about  that  peasant  girl,  I  fear.* 

*  Begin,'  they  said,  *  the  sweet  bucolic  song, 
Though  it  to  other  maids  and  other  cows  belong.* 


Currente  calamo. 

Quick,  painter,  quick,  the  moment  seize 
Amid  the  snowy  Pyrenees; 
More  evanescent  than  the  snow. 
The  pictures  come,  are  seen,  and  go  : 
Quick,  quick,  currente  ccUamo. 

I  do  not  ask  the  tints  that  fill 
The  gate  of  day  *twixt  hill  and  hill ; 
I  ask  not  for  the  hues  that  fleet 
Above  the  distant  peaks ;  my  feet 
Are  on  a  poplar-bordered  road. 
Where  with  a  saddle  and  a  load 
A  donkey,  old  and  ashen-grey, 
Reluctant  works  his  dusty  way. 
Before  him,  still  with  might  and  main 
Pulling  his  rope,  the  rustic  rein, 
A  girl :  before  both  him  and  me. 
Frequent  she  turns  and  lets  me  see. 
Unconscious,  lets  me  scan  and  trace 
The  sunny  darkness  of  her  face 
And  outlines  full  of  southern  grace. 

Following  I  notice,  yet  and  yet. 
Her  olive  skin,  dark  eyes  deep  set. 
And  black,  and  blacker  e*en  than  jet. 
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The  escaping  hair  that  scantly  showed, 
Sinc«  o'er  it  in  the  counny  mode, 
For  winter  warmth  sind  sumtnci  ^hade, 
The  lap  of  scarlet  doth  is  laid. 
And  thcD,  back-falling  froDi  the  head, 
A  crimson  kerchief  overspread 
Her  jacket  blue  ;  thence  passing  down, 
A  skin  of  darkest  yellow  brown. 
Coarse  stuff,  allowing  to  the  view 
The  smooth  limb  to  the  woollen  shoe- 
But  who— here 's  some  one  following  too.- 
A  priest,  and  reading  at  his  book  ! 
Read  on,  O  priest,  and  do  not  look  ;        J 
Consider, — she  is  but  a  child, —  V 

Vi.'t  might  your  fancy  be  bi'i^iiilci! 
Read  on,  O  priest,  and  pass  and  go  ! 
But  see,  succeeding  in  a  row, 
Two,  three,  and  four,  a  motley  train, 
Musicians  wandering  back  to  Spain  ; 
With  fiddle  and  with  tambourine, 
A  man  with  women  following  seen. 
What  dresses,  ribbon-ends,  and  flowers  ! 
And,^ — sight  to  wonder  at  for  hours, — 
The  man,— to  Phillip  has  he  sat?— 
With  butterfly  like  velvet  hat ; 
One  dame  his  big  bassoon  conveys. 
On  one  his  gentle  arm  he  lays  ; 
They  stop,  and  look,  and  something  say. 
And  to  '  Espana '  ask  the  way. 

But  while  I  speak,  and  point  them  on  ; 
Alas  !  my  dearer  friends  are  gone. 
The  dark-eyed  maiden  and  the  ass 
Have  had  the  time  the  bridge  to  pass. 
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Vainly,  beyond  it  for  descried, 
Adieu,  and  peace  with  you  abide, 
Grey  donkey,  and  your  beauteous  guide. 
The  pictures  come,  the  pictures  go. 
Quick,  quick,  currente  calamo. 


They  praised  the  rhymes,  but  still  would  persevere 
The  eclogue  of  the  mountain  peaks  to  hear. 
Eclogue  that  never  was  ;  and  then  awhile, 
Of  France,  and  Frenchmen,  and  our  native  isle. 
They  talked  ;  pre-insular  above  the  rest. 
My  friend  his  ardent  poUtics  expressed  ; 
France  was  behind  us  all,  he  saw  in  France 
Worse  retrogression,  and  the  least  advance. 
Her  revolutions  had  but  thrown  her  back. 
Powerful  just  now,  but  wholly  oflf  the  track ; 
They  in  religion  were,  as  I  had  seen, 
About  where  we  in  Chaucer's  time  had  been  ; 
In  Chaucer's  time,  and  yet  their  Wickliflfe  where  I 
5>omething  they'd  kept — the  worst  part — of  Voltaire. 

Strong  for  Old  England,  was  New  England  too  ; 
The  clergyman  was  neutral  in  his  view. 
And  I,  for  France  with  more  than  I  could  do, 
Though  sound,  my  thesis  did  not  long  maintain. 
The  contemplation  of  the  nightly  main. 
The  vaulted  heavens  above,  and  under  these. 
The  black  ship  working  through  the  dusky  seas, 
Deserting,  to  our  narrow  berths  we  crept ; 
Sound  slumbered  there,  the  watch  while  others  kept. 
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The  second  officer,  who  kept  the  mtcfa, 
A  young  man,  ^ur  of  featore,  panlj  Scoldi 
And  partly  Irish  in  his  roice  and  iray, 
joined  us  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
And  of  our  stories  when  be  heard  us  tell. 
Offered  to  gix-e  a  narrative  as  well. 
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THE  MATE'S  STORY. 

*  I've  often  wondered  how  it  is,  at  times 
Good  people  do  what  are  as  bad  as  ciimes. 
A  common  person  would  have  been  ashamed 
To  do  what  once  a  family  far-famed 
For  their  religious  ways  was  known  to  do. 
Small  harm  befell,  small  thanks  to  them  were  due. 
They  from  abroad,  perhaps  it  cost  them  less, 
Had  brought  a  young  French  girl  as  governess, 
A  pretty,  youthful  thing  as  e*er  you  saw ; 
She  taught  the  children  how  to  play  and  draw, 
Of  course,  the  language  of  her  native  land  ; 
English  she  scarcely  learnt  to  understand. 
After  a  time  they  wanted  her  no  more ; 
She  must  go  home, — but  how  to  send  her  o*er, — 
Far  in  the  south  of  France  she  lived,  and  they 
In  Ireland  there — was  more  than  they  could  say. 
A  monthly  steamer,  as  they  chanced  to  know, 
From  Liverpool  went  over  to  Bordeaux, 
And  would,  they  thought,  exactly  meet  the  case. 
They  wrote  and  got  a  friend  to  take  a  place  ; 
And  from  her  salary  paid  her  money  down. 
A  trading  steamer  from  the  sea-port  town 
Near  which  they  lived,  across  the  Channel  plied, 
And  this,  they  said,  a  passage  would  provide. 

With  pigs,  and  with  the  Irish  reaping  horde> 
This  pretty  tender  girl  was  put  on  board ; 
And  a  rough  time  of  it,  no  doubt,  had  she, 
Tossing  about  upon  the  Irish  Sea. 


'•-  I'm, 
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Another  friend,  these  previous  nights  away, 
An  officer  of  engineers,  and  round 
By  Halifax  to  far  Bermuda  bound, 
Joined  us  this  night ;  a  rover  he  had  been. 
Many  strange  sights  and  many  climes  had  seen. 
And  much  of  various  life  \  his  comment  was,  'twas  weU 
There  was  no  further  incident  to  tell. 
He'd  been  afraid  that  ere  the  tale  was  o'er, 
'Twould  prove  the  captain  had  a  wife  before. 
The  poor  French  girl  was  luckier  than  she  knew  ; 
Soldiers  and  sailors  had  so  often  two. 
And  it  was  something,  too,  for  men  who  went 
From  port  to  port  to  be  with  two  content 
In  every  place  the  marriage  rite  supplied 
A  decent  spouse  to  whom  you  were  not  tied. 
Of  course  the  women  would  at  times  suspect, 
But  felt  their  reputations  were  not  wrecked. 

One  after  night  we  took  ourselves  to  task 
For  our  neglect  who  had  forborne  to  ask 
The  clergyman,  who  told  his  tale  so  well, 
Another  tale  for  our  behalf  to  tell. 
He  to  a  second  had  himself  confessed, 
Now,  when  to  hear  it  eagerly  we  pressed, 
He  put  us  oflf ;  but,  ere  the  night  was  done. 
Told  us  his  second,  and  his  sadder  one. 
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THE  CLERGYMAN'S  SECOND  TALB. 

£dward  and  Jane  a  married  couple  were, 
And  fonder  she  of  him  or  he  of  her 
Was  hard  to  say ;  their  wedlock  had  begun 
When  in  one  year  they  both  were  twenty-one ; 
And  friends,  who  would  not  sanction,  left  them  free. 
He  gentle-bom,  nor  his  inferior  she, 
And  neither  rich ;  to  the  newly-wedded  boy, 
A  great  Insurance  Office  found  employ. 
Strong  in  their  loves  and  hopes,  with  joy  they  took 
This  narrow  lot  and  the  world's  altered  look ; 
Beyond  their  home  they  nothing  sought  or  craved, 
And  even  from  the  narrow  income  saved  ; 
Their  busy  days  for  no  ennui  had  place, 
Neither  grew  weary  of  the  other's  face. 
Nine  happy  years  had  crowned  their  married  state 
With  children,  one  a  little  girl  of  eight ; 
With  nine  industrious  years  his  income  grew, 
With  his  employers  rose  his  favour  too ; 
Nine  years  complete  had  passed  when  something  ailed, 
Friends  and  the  doctors  said  his  health  had  failed. 
He  must  recruit,  or  worse  would  come  to  pass  ; 
And  though  to  rest  was  hard  for  him,  alas  ! 
Three  months  of  leave  he  found  he  could  obtain. 
And  go,  they  said,  get  well  and  work  again. 
Just  at  this  juncture  of  their  married  life. 
Her  mother,  sickening,  begged  to  have  his  wife. 
Her  house  among  the  hills  in  Surrey  stood. 
And  to  be  there,  said  Jane,  would  do  the  children  good. 


i 
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:  >'.is  years  a»-ay, 
nU  wedding-<!ay ; 
1  he  must  obey. 
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And  DOW,  bis  beallJi  repiired,  hk  Sfnib 
Less  tecble,  less  be  cared  lo  G«c  slooc. 
Tt3s  eaatcT  nov  to  f^ce  Tbe  cnnnled  sboic, 
Aad  table  dUte  less  tediotu  tlun  before ; 
Hts  ""'i*—*  lilence  Mxaedmes  be  wmld  bnak. 
And  the  mote  En^ulnmn  was  heard  lo  speak. 
His  yoath&l  cdIoot  aoon,  fats  yoatfafbl  atr 
Came  bade ;  amoofpt  tbe  crowd  of  idlen  tba^ 
With  wbom  good  looks  oujtlc  lo  good  name. 
For  his  good  looks  he  gained  a  son  of  fuae^ 
People  wonld  watch  htm  as  he  went  and  came. 

Etptain  the  tra^^  myMery  who  can, 
Soim-thing  tl>ere  is,  we  know  not  what,  in  maii^  , 
With  all  established  happiness  at  strife,  ' 

\nd  bent  on  revolution  in  his  life. 
Knplain  the  plan  of  Prondence  who  dare, 
And  tell  us  wherefore  in  this  world  there  are 
Beings  who  seem  for  this  alone  to  live, 
Temptation  to  another  soul  to  give. 
A  beauteous  woman  at  ihe  table  d'hote. 
To  try  this  English  heart,  at  least  to  note 
This  English  countenance,  conceived  the  whim. 
She  sal  exactly  opposite  to  him. 
Ere  long  he  noticed  with  a  vague  surprise 
How  every  day  on  him  she  bent  her  eyes ; 
Soft  and  inquiring  now  they  looked,  and  then 
Wholly  withdrawn,  unnoticed  came  again; 
His  shrunk  aside  :  and  yet  there  came  a  day, 
Alas  !  Ihey  did  not  wholly  turn  away. 
So  beautiful  her  beauty  was,  so  strange. 
And  to  his  northern  feeling  such  a  change; 
Her  throat  and  neck  Junonian  in  their  grace; 
The  blood  just  mantled  in  her  southern  face : 
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Dark  hair,  dark  eyes ;  and  all  the  arts  she  had 
With  which  some  dreadful  pK)wer  adorns  the  bad, — 
Bad  women  in  their  youth, — and  young  was  she, 
Twenty  perhaps,  at  the  utmost  twenty-three, — 
And  timid  seemed,  and  innocent  of  ill ; — 
Her  feelings  went  and  came  without  her  will 

You  will  not  wish  minutely  to  know  all 
His  efforts  in  the  prospect  of  the  fall 
He  oscillated  to  and  fro,  he  took 
High  courage  oft,  temptation  from  him  shook. 
Compelled  himself  to  virtuous  thoughts  and  just, 
And  as  it  were  in  ashes  and  in  dust 
Abhorred  his  thought     But  living  thus  alone, 
Of  solitary  tedium  weary  grown ; 
From  sweet  society  so  long  debarred. 
And  fearing  in  his  judgment  to  be  hard 
On  her — that  he  was  sometimes  off  his  guard 
What  wonderf    She  relentless  still  pursued 
Unmarked,  and  tracked  him  in  his  solitude. 
And  not  in  vain,  alas ! 

The  dajTS  went  by  and  found  him  in  the  snare. 
But  soon  a  letter  ftdl  of  tenderest  care 
Came  from  his  wife,  the  little  daughter  too 
In  a  large  hand — the  exercise  was  new — 
To  her  papa  her  love  and  kisses  sent 
Into  his  very  heart  and  soul  it  went 
Forth  on  the  high  and  dus^  road  he  soi^t 
Some  issue  for  the  vortex  of  his  thou^t. 
Returned,  packed  up  his  things,  and  ere  the  day 
Descended,  was  a  hundred  miles  away. 

There  are,  I  know  of  course,  who  lightly  treat 
Such  slips;  we  stumble,  we  regain  our  feet; 
What  can  we  do,  tiicy  say,  but  hasten  on 
And  dkucffocd  it  as  a  thing  that 's  gooc  ? 


Mmrku 

^.  .  ..  .^    ^     .  ..  ^-- ^^     ^ 
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Ill  «  l/-'J'  i,;ir;,v.T  .•.ir';  or.^  'liT  h«  SST'si. 

Wl'i'l'  \''<ll-ti,   y/:'J:'\   t.'i»:m,  hii  '•*<->-.r— t  -m- 

KiA  w.-f,t,     "I  *,-,,  i->i»ar'l  r^s^.'.ra  iz-jcs.  =^  ill 
H'-r-  •',  liu  wjf':  li':  wrot«  an-i  Lol-i  b«-  lil 
\''iiv,ij'-u4- ■:     yi:%  ;,f;rhafA  she  mi^.t  forg!»e-— 
l'-i  J.'f,  iiT.'l  (',f  Ihc  <.u\'Ati:r.,  he  must  Uve 
At  ;iriy  f;if<' ;   lirjt  i|i<:jr  old  home  to  share 
A=i  y  I  w;r.i  wit(i(;r)ijii({  thai  he  could  not  bear. 
Kill'  wlili  li'-r  iii'irhcr  Ntill  her  home  should  make. 
A  lo-)(/Jr,K  fi''.ir  (he  offi'-e  he  should  take: 
Ariil  "rin-  ;i  i|ii;irl'.T  he  would  bring  his  pay. 
And  Ik-  woijjil  Mee  lu-r  on  ihe  quarter-day, 
llijl  IxT  ;>lori[';  e'er)  this  would  dreadful  be, 
'I'h''  (ljililn-ti  'iw.iH  not  possible  to  see. 

Ii.ic  h  lo  till-  oII'k  c-  at  this  early  day 
'I'd  w-i-  liiin  1  onic,  old-looking  thus  and  grey. 
Kin  rimimdcs  won(kre<l,  wondered  too  to  sec, 
Mow  dire  ii  jiassion  for  his  work  had  he, 
Now  in  n  k-i"'--!  too  he  lived  alone; 
So  cold  u  husband,  told  a  father  grown. 
In  a  grcun  lane  beside  her  mother's  home, 
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Where  in  old  days  they  had  been  used  to  roam, 
His  wife  had  met  him  on  the  appointed  day, 
Fell  on  his  neck,  said  all  that  love  could  say, 
And  wept ;  he  put  the  loving  arms  away. 
At  dusk  they  met,  for  so  was  his  desire ; 
She  felt  his  cheeks  and  forehead  all  on  fire; 
The  kisses  which  she  gave  he  could  not  brook ; 
Once  in  her  face  he  gave  a  sidelong  look, 
Said,  but  for  them  he  wished  that  he  were  dead, 
And  put  the  money  in  her  hand  and  fled. 

Sometimes  in  easy  and  familiar  tone, 
Of  sins  resembling  more  or  less  his  own 
He  heard  his  comrades  in  the  office  speak. 
And  felt  the  colour  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
Lightly  they  spoke  as  of  a  thing  of  nought ; 
He  of  their  judgment  ne'er  so  much  as  thought 

I  know  not,  in  his  solitary  pains. 
Whether  he  seemed  to  feel  as  in  his  veins 
The  moral  mischief  circulating  still. 
Racked  with  the  torture  of  the  double  will ; 
And  like  some  frontier-land  where  armies  wage 
The  mighty  wars,  engage  and  yet  engage 
All  through  the  summer  in  the  fierce  campaign; 
March,  counter-march,  gain,  lose,  and  yet  regain; 
With  battle  reeks  the  desolated  plain ; 
So  felt  his  nature  yielded  to  the  strife 
Of  the  contending  good  and  ill  of  life. 

But  a  whole  year  this  penance  he  endured, 
Nor  even  then  would  think  that  he  was  cured. 
Once  in  a  quarter,  in  the  country  lane. 
He  met  his  wife  and  paid  his  quarter's  gain ; 
To  bring  the  children  she  besought  in  vain. 

He  has  a  life  small  happiness  that  gives, 
Who  friendless  in  a  London  lodging  lives, 
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Dines  in  a  dingy  chop-house,  and  returns 
To  a  lone  room  while  all  within  him  yearns 
For  sympathy,  and  his  whole  nature  bums 
With  a  fierce  thirst  for  some  one, — is  tliere  none 
To  expend  his  human  tendtmiess  upon. 
So  blank,  and  hard,  and  stony  is  the  way 
To  walk,  1  wonder  not  men  go  astray. 

Edward,  whom  still  a  sense  that  never  slept 
On  the  slria  path  undeviallng  kept. 
One  winler-evening  found  himself  pursued 
Amidst  the  dusky  thronging  multitude. 
Quickly  he  walked,  but  strangely  swili  was  sfa^ 
And  pertinacious,  and  would  make  him  sec 
He  saw  at  last,  and  recognising  slow, 
Discovered  in  this  hapless  thing  of  woe 
The  occasion  of  his  shame  twelve  wretched  months  a| 
She  gaily  laughed,  she  cried,  and  sought  his  hand, 
And  spoke  sweet  phrases  of  her  native  land ; 
Exiled,  she  said,  her  lovely  home  had  left, 
Not  to  forsake  a  friend  of  all  but  her  bereft; 
Exiled,  she  cried,  for  liberty,  for  love. 
She  was;  still  limpid  eyes  she  turned  above. 
So  beauteous  once,  and  now  such  misery  in, 
Pity  had  all  but  softened  him  to  sin ; 
But  while  she  talked,  and  wildly  laughed,  and  cried, 
And  plucke<l  the  han<l  which  sadly  he  denied, 
A  stranger  came  and  swept  her  from  his  side. 

He  watched  them  in  the  gas-lit  darkness  go, 
And  a  voice  said  within  him,  Even  so. 
So  midst  the  gloomy  mansions  where  they  dwell 
The  lost  souls  walk  the  flaming  streets  of  hell! 
The  lamps  appeared  to  fling  a  baleful  glare, 
A  brazen  heat  was  heavy  in  the  air; 
And  it  was  hell,  and  he  some  unblest  wanderer  there. 


I 
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For  a  loDg  hour  he  stayed  the  streets  to  roaxn^ 
Late  gathering  sense,  he  gained  his  garret  home ; 
There  found  a  telegraph  that  bade  him  come 
Straight  to  the  country,  where  his  daughter,  still 
His  darling  child,  lay  dangerously  ill. 
The  doctor  would  he  bring  ?    Away  he  went 
And  found  the  doctor ;  to  the  office  sent 
A  letter,  asking  leave,  and  went  again. 
And  with  a  wild  confusion  in  his  brain. 
Joining  the  doctor  caught  the  latest  train. 
The  train  swift  whirled  them  from  the  city  light 
Into  the  shadows  of  the  natural  night 

'Twas  silent  starry  midnight  on  the  down. 
Silent  and  chill,  when  they,  straight  come  from  town. 
Leaving  the  station,  walked  a  mile  to  gain 
The  lonely  house  amid  the  hills  where  Jane, 
Her  mother,  and  her  children  should  be  found. 
Waked  by  tneir  entrance,  but  of  sleep  unsound. 
The  eliild  not  yet  her  altered  father  knew ; 
Yet  talked  of  her  papa  in  her  delirium  too. 
Danger  there  was,  yet  hope  there  was ;  and  he, 
To  attend  the  crisis,  and  the  changes  see, . 
And  take  the  steps,  at  hand  should  surely  be. 

Said  Jane  the  following  day,  *  Edward,  you  know, 
Over  and  over  I  have  told  you  so, 
As  in  a  better  world  I  seek  to  hve, 
As  I  desire  forgiveness,  I  forgive. 
Forgiveness  does  not  feel  the  word  to  say, — 
As  I  believe  in  One  who  takes  away 
Our  sin  and  gives  us  righteousness  instead, — 
You  to  this  sin,  I  do  believe,  are  dead. 
*Twas  I,  you  know,  who  let  you  leave  your  home 
And  bade  you  stay  when  you  so  wished  to  come; 


'I  is  noi  in  a  sitij 

Alonu,  and  cvlt 

VVith  atixious  thu 

"I'is  not  indeed,  ] 

AH  things  with  p£ 

This  weight  has  g 

And  you,  I  teJl  yc 

Neglect  your  duty 

fersjsiing  thus  in 

This  feeling  you  m 

And  after  aJl,  you 

What  are  we,  in  oi 

He  scarcely  ans« 

A  longer  leave,  anc 

Slowly  the  child  rec 

Long  delicate,  and 

'I'o  give  up  seeing  h 

To  leave  her  less  atl 

The  child  recovered 

Recovered  he,  and  i 

Home's  happy  i,rcatl 

Their  former  life  he 
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On  the  companion-way,  descending  slow, 

The  artillery  captain,  as  we  went  below, 

Said  to  the  lawyer,  life  could  not  be  meant 

To  be  so  altogether  innocent 

What  did  the  atonement  showl  he,  for  the  rest, 

Could  not,  he  thought,  have  written  and  confessed. 

Weakness  it  was,  and  adding  crime  to  crime 

To  leave  his  family  that  length  of  time, 

The  lawyer  said  ;  the  American  was  sure 

Each  nature  knows  instinctively  its  cure. 

Midnight  was  in  the  cabin  still  and  dead. 
Our  fellow-passengers  were  all  in  bed. 
We  followed  them,  and  nothing  further  spoke. 
Out  of  the  sweetest  of  my  sleep  I  woke 
At  two,  and  felt  we  stopped  ;  amid  a  dream 
Of  England  knew  the  letting-off  of  steam 
And  rose.    'Twas  fog,  and  were  we  off  Cape  Race? 
The  captain  would  be  certain  of  his  place. 
Wild  in  white  vapour  flew  away  the  force, 
And  self-arrested  was  the  eager  course 
That  had  not  ceased  before.     But  shortly  now 
Cape  Race  was  made  to  starboard  on  the  bow. 
The  paddles  plied.     I  slept     The  following  night 
In  the  mid  seas  we  saw  a  quay  and  light, 
And  peered  through  mist  into  an  unseen  town^ 
And  on  scarce-seeming  land  set  one  companion  down, 
And  went     With  morning  and  a  shining  sun, 
Under  the  bright  New  Brunswick  coast  we  run, 
And  visible  discern  to  every  eye 
Rocks,  pines,  and  little  ports,  and  passing  by 
The  boats  and  coasting  craft.     When  sunk  the  night, 
Early  now  sunk,  the  northern  streamers  bright 
Floated  and  flashed,  the  cliffs  and  clouds  behind. 
With  phosphorus  the  billows  all  were  lined. 
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CHRISTIAN. 
The  Lawyer's  Second  Tale, 

A  Highland  inn  among  the  western  hills, 
A  single  parlour,  single  bed  that  fills 
With  fisher  or  with  tourist,  as  may  be ; 
A  waiting-maid,  as  fair  as  you  can  see. 
With  hazel  eyes,  and  fi-equent  blushing  face, 
And  ample  brow,  and  with  a  rustic  grace 
In  all  her  easy  quiet  motions  seen. 
Large  of  her  age,  which  haply  is  nineteen, 
Christian  her  name,  in  full  a  pleasant  name. 
Christian  and  Christie  scarcely  seem  the  same ; — 
A  college  fellow,  who  has  sent  away 
The  pupils  he  has  taught  for  many  a  day, 
And  comes  for  fishing  and  for  solitude, 
Perhaps  a  little  pensive  in  his  mood. 
An  aspiration  and  a  thought  have  failed, 
Where  he  had  hoped,  another  has  prevailed, 
But  to  the  joys  of  hill  and  stream  alive, 
And  in  his  boyhood  yet,  at  twenty-five. 

A  merry  dance,  that  made  young  people  meet. 
And  set  them  moving,  both  with  hands  and  feet ; 
A  dance  in  which  he  danced,  and  nearer  knew 
The  soft  brown  eyes,  and  found  them  tender  too. 
A  dance  that  lit  in  two  young  hearts  the  fire, 
The  low  soft  fiame,  of  loving  sweet  desire, 
And  made  him  feel  that  he  could  feel  again  ; — 
The  preface  this,  what  follows  to  explain. 

That  night  he  kissed,  he  held  her  in  his  aims, 
And  felt  the  subtle  virtue  of  her  charms  ; 
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Punctual  they  met,  a  second  class  he  took, 
More  naturally  to  her  wants  to  look, 
And  from  her  side  was  seldom  far  away. 
So  quiet,  so  indifferent  yet,  were  they. 
As  fellow-servants  travelling  south  they  seemed, 
And  no  one  of  a  love-relation  dreamed. 
At  Oban,  where  the  stormy  darkness  fell, 
He  got  two  chambers  in  a  cheap  hotel. 
At  Oban  of  discomfort  one  is  sure, 
Little  the  difference  whether  rich  or  poor. 

Around  the  Mull  the  passage  now  to  make, 
They  go  aboard,  and  separate  tickets  take. 
First-class  for  him,  and  second-class  for  her. 
No  other  first-class  passengers  there  were. 
And  with  the  captain  walking  soon  alone. 
This  Highland  girl,  he  said,  to  him  was  known. 
He  had  engaged  to  take  her  to  her  kin  ; 
Could  she  be  put  the  ladies'  cabin  in  ? 
The  difference  gladly  he  himself  would  pay, 
The  weather  seemed  but  menacing  to-day. 
She  ne'er  had  travelled  from  her  home  before. 
He  wished  to  be  at  hand  to  hear  about  her  more. 

Curious  it  seemed,  but  he  had  such  a  tone. 
And  kept  at  first  so  carefully  alone, 
And  she  so  quiet  was,  and  so  discreet. 
So  heedful  ne'er  to  seek  him  or  to  meet, 
The  first  small  wonder  quickly  passed  away. 
And  so  from.  Oban's  little  land-locked  bay 
Forth  out  to  Jura — ^Jura  pictured  high 
With  lofty  peaks  against  the  western  sky. 
Jura,  that  far  o'erlooks  the  Atlantic  seas. 
The  loftiest  of  the  Southern  Hebrides. 
Through  the  main  sea  to  Jura ; — when  we  reach 
Jura,  we  turn  to  leftward  to  the  breach, 
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AncI  southward  strain  the  narrow  channel  duoiigh, 
And  Colonsay  we  pass  and  Islay  too; 
Cantire  is  on  the  left,  and  all  the  day 
A  dull  dead  calm  upon  the  waters  lay. 

Sitting  below,  after  some  length  of  while. 
He  sought  her,  and  the  tedium  to  beguile. 
He  ventured  some  experiments  to  make, 
The  measure  of  her  intellect  to  take. 
Upon  the  cabin  table  chanced  to  lie 
A  book  of  popular  astronomy ; 
In  this  he  tried  her,  and  discoursed  away 
Of  Winter,  Summer,  and  of  Night  and  Day.   * 
Still  to  the  task  a  reasoning  power  she  brought, 
And  followed,  slowly  followed  with  the  thought ; 
How  beautiful  it  was  to  see  the  stir 
Of  natural  wonder  waking  thus  in  her ; 
But  loth  was  he  to  set  on  books  to  pore 
An  intellect  so  charming  in  the  ore. 

And  she,  perhaps,  had  comprehended  soon 
Even  the  nodes,  so  puzzling,  of  the  moon  ; 
But  nearing  now  the  Mull  they  met  the  gale 
Right  in  their  teeth  :  and  should  the  fuel  fail  f 
Thinking  of  her,  he  grew  a  little  pale. 
But  bravely  she  the  terrors,  miseries,  took  : 
And  met  him  with  a  sweet  courageous  look  : 
Once,  at  the  worst,  unto  his  side  she  drew. 
And  said  a  little  tremulously  too, 
*  If  we  must  die,  please  let  me  come  to  you.* 

I  know  not  by  what  change  of  wind  or  tide. 
Heading  the  Mull,  they  gained  the  eastern  side, 
But  stiller  now,  and  sunny  e*en  it  grew ; 
Arran's  high  peaks  unmantled  to  the  view  ; 
While  to  the  north,  far  seen  from  left  to  right. 
The  Highland  range,  extended  snowy  white; 
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Now  in  the  Clyde,  he  asked,  what  would  be  thought, 
In  Glasgow,  of  the  company  she  brought : 

*  You  know,'  he  said,  *  how  I  desire  to  stay ; 
We've  played  at  strangers  for  so  long  a  day. 
But  for  a  while  I  yet  would  go  away.' 

She  said,  O  no,  indeed  they  must  not  part. 
Her  father's  sister  had  a  kindly  heart. 

*  1*11  tell  her  all,  and  O,  when  you  she  sees, 
I  think  she'll  not  be  difficult  to  please.' 
Landed  at  Glasgow,  quickly  they  espied 
Macfarlane,  grocer,  by  the  river  side  : 

To  greet  her  niece  the  woman  joyful  ran, 
But  looked  with  wonder  on  the  tall  young  man. 
Into  the  house  the  women  went  and  talked. 
He  with  the  grocer  in  the  doorway  walked. 
He  told  him  he  was  looking  for  a  set 
Of  lodgings  :  had  he  any  he  could  letl 

The  man  was  called  to  council  ^nth  his  wife ; 
They  took  the  thing  as  what  will  be  in  life, 
Half  in  a  kind,  half  in  a  worldly  way ; 
They  said,  the  lassie  might  play  out  her  play. 
The  gentleman  should  have  the  second  floor. 
At  thirty  shillings,  for  a  week  or  more. 

Some  days  in  this  obscurity  he  stayed, 
Happy  with  her,  and  some  inquiry  made 
(For  friends  he  found)  and  did  his  best  to  see, 
What  hope  of  getting  pupils  there  would  be. 
This  must  he  do,  'twas  evident,  'twas  clear, 
Marry  and  seek  a  humble  maintenance  here. 
Himself  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
To  this  plain  business  he  would  bend  his  life, 
And  find  his  joy  in  children  and  in  wife, 
A  wife  so  good,  so  tender,  and  so  true. 
Mother  to  be  of  glorious  children  too. 
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Cave  iiirii  lier  fondest  smile,  her  sweetest  kiss. 

A  riirlni^hl  after,  or  a  little  more, 
Ah  at  the  Audit,  woary  of  the  bore, 
lie  Kat,  and  uf  his  future  prospects  thought, 
A  lelliT  in  an  unknown  hand  was  brought 
'Twiifl  from  MaiTarlane,  and  to  let  him  know 
To  South  Australia  ihey  proposed  to  go. 
'  Rich  friends  wu  have,  who  have  advised  us  thus, 
Ociasiiin  offers  suiiuWi;  for  us  ; 
Christie  we  Like  ;  whatc'cr  she  find  of  new, 
.She'll  ne'er  forget  tlic  joy  she  's  had  with  you  ; 
"I'is  an  ex|)eiisive  pilgrimage  to  make. 
You'll  like  to  send  a  trifle  fur  her  sake.' 
Nothing  he  s:iid  of  when  the  ship  would  sail 

That  very  night,  by  swift- returning  mail. 
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Ten  pounds  he  sent,  for  what  he  did  not  know  ; 
And  *  In  no  case/  he  said,  *  let  Christian  go/ 
He  in  three  days  would  come,  and  for  his  life 
Would  claim  her  and  declare  her  as  his  wife. 

Swift  the  night-mail  conveyed  his  missive  on ; 
He  followed  in  three  days,  and  found  them  gone. 
All  three  had  sailed:  he  looked  as  though  he  dreamed; 
The  money-order  had  been  cashed,  it  seemed. 

The  Clergyman,  *  This  story  is  mere  pain,' 
Exclaimed,  '  for  if  the  women  don't  sustain 
The  moral  standard,  all  we  do  is  vain.' 

*  But  what  we  want,'  the  Yankee  said,  *  to  know, 
Is  if  the  girl  went  willingly  or  no. 
Sufficient  motive  though  one  does  not  see, 
'Tis  clear  the  grocer  used  some  trickery.' 

He  judged  himself,  so  strong  the  clinging  in 
This  kind  of  people  is  to  kith  and  kin  ; 
For  if  they  went  and  she  remained  behind, 
No  one  she  had,  if  him  she  failed  to  find. 
Alas,  this  lawless  loving  was  the  cause. 
She  did  not  dare  to  think  how  dear  she  was. 
Justly  his  guilty  tardiness  he  curst. 
He  should  have  owned  her  when  he  left  her  first. 
And  something  added  how  upon  the  sea, 
She  perilled,  too,  a  life  that  was  to  be ; 
A  child  that,  bom  in  far  Australia,  there 
Would  have  no  father  and  no  father's  care. 
So  to  the  South  a  lonely  man  returned. 
For  other  scenes  and  busier  life  he  biuned, — 
College  he  left  and  settled  soon  in  town. 
Wrote  in  the  journals,  gained  a  swift  renown. 
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This  strong  parental  passion  fills  his  mind, 
To  all  the  dubious  chances  makes  him  blind. 
Still  he  will  seek,  and  still  he  hopes  to  find. 
Again  will  go. 

Said  I,  *  O  let  him  stay, 
And  in  a  London  drawing-room  some  day — 
Rings  on  her  fingers,  brilliants  in  her  hair, 
The  lady  of  the  latest  millionaire — 
She'll  come,  and  with  a  gathering  slow  surprise 
On  Lady  Mary's  husband  turn  her  eyes : 
The  soft  brown  eyes  that  in  a  former  day 
From  his  discretion  lured  him  all  astray. 
At  home,  six  bouncing  girls,  who  more  or  less 
Are  learning  English  of  a  governess. 
Six  boisterous  boys,  as  like  as  pear  to  pear ; 
Only  the  eldest  has  a  different  air.* 

*  You  jest,*  he  said,  *  indeed  it  happened  so.' 
From  a  great  party  just  about  to  go, 
He  saw,  he  knew,  and  ere  she  saw  him,  said 
Swift  to  his  wife,  as  for  the  door  he  made, 
*  My  Highland  bride  !  to  escape  a  scene  I  go. 
Stay,  find  her  out — great  God ! — and  let  me  know.' 

The  Lady  Mary  turned  to  scrutinise 
The  lovely  brow,  the  beautiful  brown  eyes, 
One  moment,  then  performed  her  perfect  part, 
And  did  her  spiriting  with  simplest  art. 
Was  introduced,  her  former  friends  had  known, 
Say,  might  she  call  to-morrow  afternoon 
At  three  1     O  yes !    At  three  she  made  her  call. 
And  told  her  who  she  was  and  told  her  all. 
Her  lady  manners  all  she  laid  aside; 
Like  women  the  two  women  kissed  and  cried. 
Half  overwhelmed  sat  Christian  by  her  side, 
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While  sfie,  '  You  know  he  never  knew  the  day 
When  you  would  sail,  but  he  believed  you'd  stay 
Because  he  wrote — you  never  knew,  you  say, — 
Wrote  that  in  three  days'  time,  they  need  not  fear, 
He'd  come  and  then  would  many  you,  my  dear. 
Vou  never  knew )     And  he  had  planned  to  live 
At  Glasgow,  lessons  had  arranged  to  give. 
Alas,  then  to  Australia  he  went  out, 
All  through  the  land  to  find  you  sought  about. 
And  found  a  trace,  which  though  it  left  a  doubt. 
Sufficed  to  make  it  still  his  grief,  his  joy, 
To  think  he  had  a  child,  a  living  boy. 
Whom  you,  my  love — ' 

'  His  child  is  six  foot  high. 
I've  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  my  eye,' 
Cried  she,  '  he 's  riding,  or  you'd  see  him  here. 
O  joy,  that  he  at  last  should  see  his  father  dear ! 
As  soon  as  he  comes  in  I'll  tell  him  all. 
And  on  his  father  he  shall  go  and  call' 

'  And  you,'  she  said,  'my  husband  will  you  secT 

'  O  no,  it  is  not  possible  for  me. 
The  boy  I'll  send  this  very  afternoon. 
0  dear,  I  know  he  cannot  go  too  soon ; 
And  something  I  must  write,  to  write  will  do.' 
So  they  embraced  and  sadly  bade  adieu. 

The  boy  came  in,  his  father  went  and  saw ; 
We  will  not  wait  this  interview  to  draw; 
Ere  long  returned,  and  to  his  mother  ran  t 
His  father  was  a  wonderful  fine  man, 
He  said,  and  looked  at  her ;  the  Lady,  too, 
Had  done  whatever  it  was  kind  to  do. 
He  loved  his  mother  more  than  he  could  say. 
But  if  she  wished,  he'd  W**-l)is  father  stay. 
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A  little  change  she  noticed  in  his  face, 
E'en  now  the  father's  influence  she  could  trace ; 
From  her  the  slight,  slight  severance  had  begun, 
But  simply  she  rejoiced  that  it  was  done. 
She  smiled  and  kissed  her  boy,  and  '  Long  ago, 
When  I  was  young,  I  loved  your  father  so. 
Together  now  we  had  been  living,  too, 
Only  the  ship  went  sooner  than  he  knew. 
In  loving  him  you  will  be  loving  me : 
Father  and  mother  are  as  one  you  see.' 

Her  letter  caught  him  on  the  following  day 
As  to  the  club  he  started  on  liis  way. 
From  her  he  guessed,  the  hand  indeed  was  new ; 
Back  to  his  room  he  went  and  read  it  through. 

*  I  know  not  how  to  write  and  dare  not  see ; 
But  it  will  take  a  load  of  grief  from  me— 
O !  what  a  load — that  you  at  last  should  know 
The  way  in  which  I  was  compelled  to  go. 
Wretched,  I  know,  and  yet  it  seems  'twas  more 
Cruel  and  wretched  than  I  knew  before; 
So  many  years  to  think  how  on  your  day 
Joyful  you'd  come,  and  find  me  flown  away. 
What  would  you  think  of  me,  what  would  you  say  ? 
O  love,  this  little  let  me  call  you  so ; 
What  other  name  to  use  I  do  not  know. 
O  let  me  think  that  by  your  side  I  sit. 
And  tell  it  you,  and  weep  a  little  bit. 
And  you  too  weep  with  me,  for  hearing  it 
Alone  so  long  I've  borne  this  dreadful  weight; 
Such  grief^  at  times  it  almost  turned  to  hate. 
O  let  me  think  you  sit  and  listening  long. 
Comfort  me  still,  and  say  I  wasn't  wrong. 
And  pity  me,  and  far,  far  hence  again 
Dismiss,  if  haply  any  yet  remain, 
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Hard  thoughts  of  me  that  in  your  heart  have  lain. 

0  love  !  to  hear  your  voice  1  dare  not  go. 

But  1ft  me  trust  that  you  will  judge  me  sa 
'  I  think  no  sooner  were  you  gone  away, 
My  aunt  bt^an  to  tell  me  of  some  j>ay. 
More  than  three  hundred  pounds  a-ycar  'twould  be. 
Which  you,  she  said,  would  lose  by  marrying  me. 
Was  this  a  thing  a  man  of  sense  would  do  1 
Was  I  a  fool,  to  look  for  it  from  you  1 
You  were  a  handsome  gentleman  and  kind. 
And  to  do  right  were  every  n-ay  inclined. 
But  to  this  truth  I  must  submit  my  mind, 
You  would  not  many,     "  Speak,  and  tell  me  tnie. 
Say,  has  he  ever  said  one  word  to  you 
That  meant  as  much  J "    O,  love,  I  knew  you  would. 
I've  read  it  in  your  eyes  so  kind  and  good, 
Although  you  did  not  speak,  I  understood. 
Though  for  myself,  indeed,  I  sought  it  not. 
It  seemed  so  high,  so  undeiicrvcd  a  lot. 
But  for  the  child,  when  il  .should  come,  I  knew — 
O,  I  was  certain  what  you  meant  to  do. 
She  said,  "  We  quit  the  land,  wili  it  be  right 
Or  kind  to  leave  you  for  a  single  night. 
Just  on  the  chance  that  he  will  come  down  here, 
And  sacrifice  three  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
And  all  his  hopes  and  prospects  fling  away, 
.And  has  already  had  his  will,  as  one  may  say  ? 
Go  you  with  us,  and  find  beyond  the  seas. 
Men  by  the  score  to  choose  from,  if  you  please." 

1  said  my  will  and  duty  was  to  stay, 
Would  they  not  help  me  to  some  decent  way 
To  wait,  and  surely  near  was  now  the  day  ? 
Quite  they  refused ;  had  they  to  let  you  know 
Written,  I  asked,  to  say  we  ivere  to  go  1 
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They  told  me  yes  ;  they  showed  a  letter,  too, 
Post-office  order  that  had  come  from  you. 
Alas,  I  could  not  read  or  write,  they  knew. 
I  think  they  meant  me,  though  they  did  not  say, 
To  think  you  wanted  me  to  go  away ; 
O,  love,  I'm  thankful  nothing  of  the  kind 
Ever  so  much  as  came  into  my  mind. 

*  To-morrow  was  the  day  that  would  not  fail ; 
For  Adelaide  the  vessel  was  to  sail. 

All  night  I  hoped  some  dreadful  wind  would  rise. 
And  lift  the  seas  and  rend  the  very  skies. 
All  night  I  lay  and  listened  hard  for  you. 
Twice  to  the  door  I  went,  the  bolt  I  drew, 
And  called  to  you ;  scarce  what  I  did  I  knew. 

*  Morning  grew  light,  the  house  was  emptied  clear ; 
The  ship  would  go,  the  boat  was  lying  near. 

They  had  my  money,  how  was  I  to  stay  ? 
Who  could  I  go  to,  when  they  went  awayl 
Out  in  the  streets  I  could  not  lie,  you  know. 

0  dear,  but  it  was  terrible  to  go. 

Yet,  yet  I  looked ;  I  do  not  know  what  passed, 

1  think  they  took  and  carried  me  at  last 
Twelve  hours  I  lay,  and  sobbed  in  my  distress ; 
But  in  the  night,  let  be  this  idleness, 

I  said,  1*11  bear  it  for  my  baby's  sake. 
Lest  of  my  going  mischief  it  should  take, 
Advice  will  seek,  and  every  caution  use ; 
My  love  I've  lost — his  child  I  must  not  lose. 

*  How  oft  I  thought,  when  sailing  on  the  seas. 
Of  our  dear  journey  through  the  Hebrides, 
When  you  the  kindest  were  and  best  of  men : 
O,  love,  I  did  not  love  you  right  till  then. 

O,  and  myself  how  willingly  I  blamed, 

So  simple  who  had  been,  and  was  ashamed, 
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So  mindful  only  of  the  present  joy, 

When  you  hait  anxious  cares  your  busy  mind  toemploj. 

Ah,  well,  I  said,  but  now  at  least  he 's  free, 

He  will  not  have  to  lower  himself  for  rae. 

He  will  not  lose  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  many  ways  my  love  has  cost  him  dear. 

'  Upon  the  passage,  great  was  my  delight, 
A  lady  taught  me  how  to  read  and  write. 
She  saw  me  much,  and  fond  of  me  she  grew, 
Only  I  durst  not  talk  to  her  of  you. 

'We  had  a  quiet  time  upon  the  seas, 
And  reached  our  port  of  Adelaide  with  ease.    ^p_ 
At  Adelaide  my  lovely  baby  came.  ^^H 

Philip,  he  took  his  father's  Christian  name,      ^M 
And  my  poor  maiden  surname,  to  my  shame. 
0,  but  I  little  cared,  I  loved  him  so, 
'Twas  such  a  joy  to  watch  and  see  him  grow. 
At  Adelaide  we  made  no  length  of  stay; 
Our  friends  to  Melbourne  just  had  gone  away. 
We  followed  shortly  where  they  led  before, 
To  Melbourne  went,  and  flourished  more  and  more. 
My  aunt  and  uncle  both  are  buried  there; 
I  closed  their  eyes,  and  I  was  left  their  heir. 
They  meant  me  well,  1  loved  them  for  their  care. 

'Ten  years  ago  I  married  Robert ;  dear 
And  well  he  loved,  and  waited  many  a  year. 
Selfish  it  seemed  to  turn  from  one  so  true, 
And  I  of  course  was  desperate  of  you. 
I've  borne  him  children  six ;  we've  left  behind 
Three  little  ones,  whom  soon  I  hope  to  find. 
To  my  dear  boy  he  ever  has  been  kind. 

'  Next  week  we  sail,  and  I  should  be  so  glad 
Only  to  leave  my  boy  will  make  me  sad. 
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But  yours  he  is  by  right — the  grief  I'll  bear, 

And  at  his  age,  more  easy  he  can  spare, 

Perhaps,  a  mother's  than  a  father's  care. 

Indeed  I  think  him  like  his  father,  too ; 

He  will  be  happier,  probably,  with  you. 

'Tis  best,  I  know,  nor  will  he  quite  forget, 

Some  day  he'll  come  perhaps  and  see  his  mother  yet. 

*  O  heaven !  farewell — ^perhaps  I've  been  to  blame 
To  write  as  if  it  all  were  still  the  same. 
Farewell,  write  not — I  will  not  seek  to  know 
Whether  you  ever  think  of  me  or  no.' 

O  love,  love,  love,  too  late !  the  tears  fell  down.. 
He  dried  them  up — and  slowly  walked  to  town. 


To  bed  with  busy  thoughts;  the  following  day 
Bore  us  expectant  into  Boston  Bay ; 
With  dome  and  steeple  on  the  yellow  skies, 
Upon  the  left  we  watched  with  curious  eyes 
The  Piuitan  great  Mother  City  rise. 
Among  the  islets,  winding  in  and  round, 
The  great  ship  moved  to  her  appointed  ground. 
We  bade  adieu,  shook  hands  and  went  ashore : 
I  and  my  friend  have  seen  our  friends  no  more. 
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Farewell,  farewell  !     Her  vans  the  vessel  tries, 
His  iron  might  the  potent  engine  plies  : 
Haste,  winged  words,  an'd  ere  'tis  useless,  tell, 
Farewell,  farewell,  yet  once  again,  farewell. 

The  docks,  the  streets,  the  houses  past  us  fly, 
Without  a  strain  the  great  ship  marches  by ; 
Ye  fleeting  banks  take  up  the  words  we  tell. 
And  say  for  us  yet  once  again,  farewell. 

The  waters  widen — on  without  a  strain 
The  strong  ship  moves  upon  the  open  main ; 
She  knows  the  seas,  she  hears  the  true  waves  swell. 
She  seems  to  say  farewell,  again  farewell 

The  billows  whiten  and  the  deep  seas  heave ; 
Fly  once  again,  sweet  words,  to  her  I  leave. 
With  winds  that  blow  return,  and  seas  that  swell. 
Farewell,  ferewell,  say  once  again,  farewell. 

Fresh  in  my  face  and  rippling  to  my  feet 

The  winds  and  waves  an  answer  soft  repeat. 

In  sweet,  sweet  words  far  brought  they  seem  to  tell. 

Farewell,  ferewell,  yet  once  again,  farewell. 

•  These  songs  were  composed  either   during  the  writer's  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1852,  or  during  his  residence  in  America 
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Night  gathers  fast;  adieu,  thou  fiuling  shore ! 
The  land  we  look  for  next  must  lie  before  ; 
Hence,  foolish  tears !  weak  thoughts,  no  more  rebel, 
Farewell,  Duewell,  a  last,  a  last  farewell 

Yet  not,  indeed,  ah  not  till  more  than  sea 
And  more  than  space  divide  my  love  and  me. 
Till  more  than  waves  and  winds  between  us  swell, 
Farewell,  a  last,  indeed,  a  last  fiuewell. 


Ye  flags  of  Piccadilly, 

Where  I  posted  up  and  down, 
And  wished  myself  so  often 

Well  away  from  you  and  town, — 

Are  the  people  walking  quietly 

And  steady  on  their  feet, 
Cabs  and  omnibuses  plying 

Just  as  usual  in  the  street  ? 

Do  the  houses  look  as  upright 
As  of  old  they  used  to  be, 

And  does  nothing  seem  affected 
By  the  pitching  of  the  sea  ? 

Through  the  Green  Park  iron  railings 
Do  the  quick  pedestrians  pass  ? 

Are  the  little  children  playing 

Round  the  plane-tree  in  the  grass? 

This  squally  wild  north-wester 
With  which  our  vessel  fights, 

Does  it  merely  serve  with  you  to 
Cany  up  some  paper  kites  ? 
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Ye  flags  of  Piccadilly, 

Which  I  hated  so,  I  vow 
I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart 

You  were  underneath  me  now  I 


Come  home,  come  home  I  and  where  is  home  for  me, 
Whose  ship  is  driving  o'er  the  trackless  sea  % 
To  the  frail  bark  here  plunging  on  its  way, 
To  the  wild  waters,  shall  I  turn  and  say 
To  the  plunging  bark,  or  to  the  salt  sea  foam, 
You  are  my  home. 

Fields  once  I  walked  in,  faces  once  I  knew, 
Familiar  things  so  old  my  heart  believed  them  true. 
These  far,  far  back,  behind  me  lie,  before 
The  dark  clouds  mutter,  and  the  deep  seas  roar. 
And  speak  to  them  that  *neath  and  o'er  them  roam 
No  words  of  home. 

Beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  waves  that  roar. 
There  may  indeed,  or  may  not  be,  a  shore. 
Where  fields  as  green,  and  hands  and  hearts  as  true. 
The  old  forgotten  semblance  may  renew, 
And  offer  exiles  driven  far  o'er  the  salt  sea  foam 
Another  home. 

But  toil  and  pain  must  wear  out  many  a  day. 
And  days  bear  weeks,  and  weeks  bear  months  away, 
Ere,  if  at  all,  the  weary  traveller  hear. 
With  accents  whispered  in  his  wayworn  ear, 
A  voice  he  dares  to  listen  to,  say.  Come 
To  thy  true  home. 
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Come  home,  come  home !  and  where  a  home  hath  Im 
Whose  ship  is  driving  o'er  the  driving  sea  ? 
Through  clouds  that  mutter,  and  o'er  waves  that  roar, 
Say,  shaU  we  find,  or  shall  we  not,  a  shore 
That  is,  as  is  not  ship  or  ocean  foam, 

Indeed  our  home  1 
■  S5I 


Green  fields  of  England !  whercsoe'er 
Across  this  watery  waste  we  fore. 
Your  image  at  our  hearts  we  bear 
Green  fields  of  England,  everywhere. 

Sweet  eyes  in  England,  I  must  flee 
Past  where  the  waves'  last  confines  be. 
Ere  your  loved  smile  1  cease  to  see. 
Sweet  eyes  in  England,  dear  to  me. 

Dear  home  in  England,  safe  and  fast 
If  but  in  thee  my  lot  lie  cast. 
The  past  shall  seem  a  nothing  past 
To  thee,  dear  home,  if  won  at  last ; 
Dear  home  in  England,  won  at  last. 
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Come  back,  come  back,  behold  with  straining  mast 
And  swelling  sail,  behold  her  steaming  (ast ; 
With  one  new  sun  to  see  her  voyage  o'er. 
With  morning  light  to  touch  her  native  shore. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back,  while  westward  labouring  by, 
With  sailless  yards,  a  bare  black  hulk  we  fly. 
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See  how  the  gale  we  fight  with  sweeps  her  back, 
To  our  lost  home,  on  our  forsaken  track. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back,  across  the  flpng  foam. 
We  hear  faint  far-oflf  voices  call  us  home. 
Come  back,  ye  seem  to  say ;  ye  seek  in  vain ; 
We  went,  we  sought,  and  homeward  turned  again. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back ;  and  whither  back  or  why  ? 
To  fan  quenched  hopes,  forsaken  schemes  to  try ; 
Walk  the  old  fields ;  pace  the  familiar  street ; 
Dream  with  the  idlers,  with  the  bards  compete. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back;  and  whither  and  for  what? 
To  finger  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot, 
Unskilled  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to  cleave. 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half-believe. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back ;  yea  back,  indeed,  do  go 
Sighs  panting  thick,  and  tears  that  want  to  flow; 
Fond  fluttering  hopes  upraise  their  useless  wings, 
And  wishes  idly  struggle  in  the  strings ; 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back,  more  eager  than  the  breeze. 
The  flying  fancies  sweep  across  the  seas, 
And  lighter  far  than  ocean's  flying  foam. 
The  heart's  fond  message  hurries  to  its  home. 
Come  back,  come  back  ! 
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Come  ttack,  come  back  \ 

Bock  flies  the  foam ;  the  hoisted  Bag  sihtjius  bodi ; 
The  long  smoke  wavere  on  the  homewanl  irack. 
Back  fly  with  winds  things  which  the  winds  obey. 
The  etrong  iihlp  foIloK's  its  appointed  way. 
i8s> 


Some  future  day  when  what  is  now  is  not. 

When  all  old  faults  and  follies  are  foigot. 

And  thoughts  of  difference  passed  like  dreaxos  any, 

We'll  mcel  again,  upon  some  future  day. 

A\  hLn  ill  that  hindLred   ill  thit  vexed  our  love, 
\s  tall  rink  ULtds  \mII  climb  tlie  hiadc  .ibovc. 
WWn  all  but  It  hi,  jKldcd  to  liccay, 
Well  niLi-t  i^iLn  ii]ion  souil  futuru  day. 

When  wc  have  |jrov(.-d,  each  on  his  course  alonu. 
The  wLik-r  ivorld,  and  learnt  what's  now  unknovin. 
Have  made  life  dear,  and  vorked  out  each  a  \vay. 
We'll  meet  again, — we  shall  have  niueh  to  say. 

With  ha])|iier  mood,  and  feelings  born  anew, 
Our  bcyhood's  bygone  fancies  wt-'li  review, 
Talk  o'er  old  talk^,  [>l.iy  as  we  used  to  pby. 
And  meet  again,  on  many  a  future  day. 

Some  day,  which  oft  our  hearts  shall  yearn  to  see, 
In  some  far  year,  though  distant  yet  to  be, 
Sliall  we  indeed, — ye  winds  and  waters,  say! — 
Meet  yti  again,  upon  some  future  day  % 
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Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go  ? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ?    Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 

On  sunny  noons  upon  the  deck's  smooth  face, 
Linked  arm  in  arm,  how  pleasant  here  to  pace ; 
Or,  o'er  the  stem  reclining,  watch  below 
The  foaming  wake  far  widening  as  we  go. 

On  stormy  nights  when  wild  north-westers  rave. 
How  proud  a  thing  to  fight  with  wind  and  wave ! 
The  dripping  sailor  on  the  reeling  mast 
Exults  to  bear,  and  scorns  to  wish  it  past 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go  1 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ?     Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 


The  mighty  ocean  rolls  and  raves. 
To  part  us  with  its  angry  waves  ; 
But  arch  on  arch  from  shore  to  shore. 
In  a  vast  fabric  reaching  o*er, 

With  careful  labours  daily  wrought 
By  steady  hope  and  tender  thought. 
The  wide  and  weltering  waste  above — 
Our  hearts  have  bridged  it  with  their  love. 
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Tliere  fond  anticipations  fly 
To  rear  the  growing  structure  high  ; 
Dear  memories  upon  either  side 
Combine  to  make  it  large  and  wide. 

There,  happy  fancies  day  by  day, 
New  courses  sedulously  lay  ; 
There  soft  solicitudes,  sweet  fears. 
And  doubts  accumulate,  and  tears. 

While  the  pure  purpose  of  the  soul. 
To  form  of  many  parts  a  whole, 
To  make  them  strong  and  hold  them  U 
From  end  to  end,  is  carried  through. 

Then  when  the  waters  war  between, 
Upon  the  masonry  unseen. 
Secure  and  swift,  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  silent  footfall  travelling  o'er, 

Our  sundered  spirits  come  and  go. 
Hither  and  thither,  to  and  fro, 
Pass  and  repass,  now  linger  near, 
Now  part,  anew  to  reappear. 

With  motions  of  a  glad  surprise. 
We  meet  each  other's  wondering  eyes. 
At  work,  at  play,  when  people  talk. 
And  when  we  sleep,  and  when  we  walk. 

Each  dawning  day  my  eyelids  see 
You  come,  methinks,  across  to  me, 
And  I,  at  every  hour  anew 
Couid  dream  I  travelled  o'er  to  you. 
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That  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind 
Is  true  of  most  we  leave  behind ; 
.     It  is  not  sure,  nor  can  be  true, 
My  own  and  only  love,  of  you. 

They  were  my  friends,  'twas  sad  to  part  ; 
Almost  a  tear  began  to  start ; 
But  yet  as  things  run  on  they  find 
That  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind. 

For  men,  that  will  not  idlers  be, 
Must  lend  their  hearts  to  things  they  see  ; 
And  friends  who  leave  them  far  behind, 
When  out  of  sight  are  out  of  mind. 

I  blame  it  not ;  I  think  that  when 
The  cold  and  silent  meet  again. 
Kind  hearts  will  yet  as  erst  be  kind, 
'Twas  *  out  of  sight,'  was  *  out  of  mind.' 

I  knew  it  when  we  parted,  well, 
I  knew  it,  but  was  loth  to  tell ; 
I  felt  before,  what  now  I  find. 
That  *  out  of  sight '  is  *  out  of  mind.' 

That  friends,  however  friends  they  were. 
Still  deal  with  things  as  things  occur. 
And  that,  excepting  for  the  blind, 
What 's  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind. 

But  love,  the  poets  say,  is  blind  ; 
So  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind 
Need  not,  nor  will,  I  think,  be  true. 
My  own  and  only  love,  of  you. 
1853 
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Were  foa  with  coe,  or  I  with  foo. 
There 's  nought,  mctfainks,  I  tnight  iKit  d 
Could  venture  h«re,  And  venttm  there. 
And  never  fear,  noi  ever  caie. 

To  things  before,  and  things  behind. 
Could  turn  my  thoughts,  and  turn  my  Botii 
On  this  and  that,  day  after  day, 
Could  dare  to  throw  myself  away. 

Secure,  when  all  was  o'er,  to  find 
My  proper  thought,  my  pterfect  mind. 

And  unimpaired  receive  anew 
My  own  and  better  self  in  you. 
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Am  I  with  you,  or  you  with  me  ? 

Or  in  some  blessed  place  above. 
Where  neither  lanfls  divide  nor  sea. 

Arc  we  united  in  our  love  J 

Oft  while  in  longing  here  I  lie. 
That  wasting  ever  still  endures; 

My  soul  out  from  me  seems  to  fly, 
And  half-way,  somewhere,  meet  with  youi 

Somewhere — but  where  I  cannot  guess — 
Beyond,  may  be,  the  bound  of  space, 

The  liberated  spirits  press 

And  meet,  bless  heaven,  and  embrace. 
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It  seems  not  either  here  nor  there, 
Somewhere  between  us  up  above, 

A  region  of  a  clearer  air, 
The  dwelling  of  a  purer  love. 
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Were  I  with  you,  or  you  with  me. 
My  love,  how  happy  should  we  be ; 
Day  after  day  it  is  sad  cheer 
To  have  you  there,  while  I  am  here. 

My  darling's  face  I  cannot  see. 
My  darling's  voice  is  mute  for  me. 
My  fingers  vainly  seek  the  hair 
Of  her  that  is  not  here,  but  there. 

In  a  strange  land,  to  her  unknown, 
I  sit  and  think  of  her  alone  ; 
And  in  that  happy  chamber  where 
We  sat,  she  sits,  nor  has  me  there. 

Yet  still  the  happy  thought  recurs 
That  she  is  mine,  as  I  am  hers, 
That  she  is  there,  as  I  am  here, 
And  loves -me,  whether  far  or  near. 


The  mere  assurance  that  she  lives 
And  loves  me,  full  contentment  gives ; 
I  need  not  doubt,  despond,  or  fear, 
For,  she  is  there,  and  I  am  here. 
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Apply  for  service ;  day  by  day 
Seek  honest  work  for  honest  pay, 
Without  a  fear  by  any  toil 
The  over-cleanly  hand  to  soil : 

Secure  in  safety  to  return, 
And  every  pettiness  unlearn ; 
And  unimpaired  still  find  anew 
My  own  and  better  self  in  you. 


O  SHIP,  ship,  ship, 

That  travellest  over  the  sea, 
What  are  the  tidings,  I  pray  thee, 

Thou  bearest  hither  to  me  ? 

Are  they  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy, 
That  shall  make  me  seem  to  see 

The  sweet  lips  softly  moving 
And  whispering  love  to  me? 

Or  are  they  of  trouble  and  grief. 
Estrangement,  sorrow,  and  doubt, 

To  turn  into  torture  my  hopes, 
And  drive  me  from  Paradise  out  ? 

O  ship,  ship,  ship. 

That  comest  over  the  sea. 
Whatever  it  be  thou  bringest. 

Come  quickly  with  it  to  me. 
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Goddess,  the  anger  smg  of  the  Pelean  Achilles, 

Fatal  beginning  of  griefs  unnumbered  to  the  Achseans ; 

Many  valiant  souls  untimely  it  hurried  to  Hades, 

And  the  heroes  left  themselves  of  dogs  to  be  eaten 

And  of  ravenous  birds — till  Zeus*s  plan  was  accomplished — 

From  the  day  when  first  contention  arose  to  dissever 

Atrides  the  King  and  the  godlike  hero  Achilles. 

What  divinity  thus  incited  them  to  contention  1 — 
Zeus  and  Leto's  son  ;  who,  in  anger  with  Agamemnon, 
Sent  a  deadly  disease  on  the  host,  destroying  the  people. 
On  account  of  the  wrong  the    King  to   his  worshipper 

offered, 
Chryses,  who  had  come  to  the  hollow  ships  of  Achaia, 
To  recover  his  daughter,  with  gifts  of  costly  redemption. 
Carrying  in  his  hands  the  wreaths  of  the  archer  Apollo 
Set  on  a  golden  staff — beseeching  all  the  Achaeans, 
And  the  Atridae  in  chief,  the  two  in  command  of  the  nations: 

*  Ye,  Atreus'  sons,  and  other  well-greaved  Achaian  heroes, 
May   the  gods,  who    live  in    Olympian    houses,   accord 

you 
Capture  of  Priam's  town  and  safe  to  return  to  Achaia, 
But  liberate  to  me  my  child  and  take  the  redemption — 
Fearing  Zeus's  son,  the  far-death-dealing  Apollo.' 
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Then  the  Achseans  all  with  acdamation  assented, 
Honour  to  show  to  the  priest,  and  take  the  costly  ledemptun ; 
Only  to  Atrides  Agamemnon  it  was  unpleasing^ 
Sternly  who  dismissed  him  with  contumelious  answer : 

'  Old  man,  let  me  not,  by  the  hollow  ships  of  Achaia 
Lingering  find  you  now,  or  henceforth  ever  appearing, 
Lest  to  defend  you  fail  the  staff  and  wreaths  of  ApoUa 
Her  do  I  not  release  until  old  age  come  upon  her, 
In  my  house  in  the  land  of  Aigos>  far  from  her  countzy. 
Stepping  at  the  loom  and  in  the  chamber  attending. 
Go,  and  trouble  me  not,  that  your  return  be  the  safer.' 


(I.  121-218.) 

And  replying,  said  godlike,  swift-footed  Achilles : 

'  Atrides,  our  chief,  as  in  rank,  so  in  love  of  possessions. 

Say,  in  what  way  shall  the  noble  Achasans  find  you  a  present  1 

Little  we  yet  have  gained  the  general  stock  to  replenish, 

Distributed  were  all  the  spoils  we  took  from  the  cities. 

And  to  recal  our  gifts  and  reapportion  befits  not — 

Yield  you  the  maiden  to-day  to  the  god,  and  we,   the 

Achaeans, 
Three  or  four  times  over  will  compensate  it,  if  ever 
Zeus  the  capture  accord  of  the  well-walled  Ilian  city.' 
And  with  words  of  reply   the   King  Agamenmon  ad- 
dressed him  : 
*  Think  not,  great  as  you  are,  O  god-resembling  Achilles, 
Thus  to  dissimulate  and  evade  me  with  a  profession  ; 
Is  it  that  you  desire  to  enjoy  your  prize,  and  to  let  me 
Sit  empty-handed  here,  and  mine  you  bid  me  surrender — 
Doubtless,  if  the  noble  Ach^ans  find  me  another 
Suitable  to  my  wants  and  answerable  in  value  ; 
But,  if  they  do  not  give,  myself  will  make  my  election — 
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Yours,  or  that,  if  I  please,  of  Ajax  or  of  Ulysses, 

I  for  my  own  will  take,  and  leave  the  loser  lamenting. 

At  a  suitable  time  this,  after,  will  we  determine ; 

Now  proceed  we  to  haul  a  swift  ship  into  the  water, 

Choose  the  rowers  to  take  her,  and  send  the  cattle  aboard  her 

For  sacrifice,  and  bring  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Chiyses 

Also  on  board,  and  appoint  some  prudent  chief  to  convey  her — 

Ajax  shall  it  be,  or  Idomeneus,  or  Ulysses? 

Or  will  Pelides,  incomparable  of  heroes, 

Go,  and  with  holy  rite  appease  the  wrath  of  Apollo  ? 

And  with  a  frown  swift-footed  Achilles  eyed  him,  and 
answered  : 
*  O  me  !  clothed-upon  with  impudence,  greedy-hearted. 
How  shall  any  Achaean  again  be  willing  to  serve  you, 
Make  any  expedition,  or  fight  in  battle  to  help  you  % 
Certainly  not  upon  any  account  of  the  Troian  horsemen 
Came  I  hither  to  fight ;  they  never  gave  me  occasion, 
Never  carried  away  any  cattle  of  mine,  any  horses, 
Nor  in  Phthia  ever,  the  rich  land,  feeder  of  people. 
Devastated  the  fruit ;  since  numerous,  to  divide  them. 
Mountains  shadowy  lie,  and  a  sea's  tumultuous  water  ; 
To*  attend  thee  we  came,  on  thy  effrontery  waiting, 
Reparation  to  take  of  the  Trojans  for  Menelaus, 
And  thy  unblushing  self.     All  which  you  little  remember, 
And  can  threaten  to-day  of  my  reward  to  deprive  me. 
Dearly  with  labour  earned,  and  given  me  by  the  Achaeans. 
Do  I  ever  receive  any  gift  your  gifts  to  compare  with. 
When  the  Achaeans  sack  any  wealthy  town  of  the  Trojans  ? 
Truly  the  larger  part  of  the  busy,  hurrying  warfare 
My  hands  have  to  discharge  ;  but,  in  the  day  of  division. 
Yours  is  the  ample  share,  and  I,  content  with  a  little, 
Thankfully  turn  to   my  ships,   well  wearied  out  with  the 

fighting. 
Now  to  Phthia  I  go — far  wiser  for  me  to  do  so, 
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Home  with  my  hollow  ships  to  travel,  than  ft»  another 
Accumulate  riches  to  be  requited  with  insolL' 

And  replying,  said  the  king  of  men,  Agamemnon  : 
'  CJo,  if  to  go  be  your  wish ;  1  keep  you  not — do  not  isfc  yoa 
For  my  honour  to  stay  ;  I  have  others  heie  K>  supfxnt  ■a. 
Who — and  Zeus  above  all,  the  Counsellor — will  opbold  isc. 
You  are  the  hatcfullcst  to  mc  of  the  Zeus-fed  princes, 
Lover  for  evermore  of  brawl  and  luiitle  and  discord. 
Strong  if  you  are.  your  strength  was  by  some  deity  given. 
Home  with  your  hollow  ships,  and  with  your  people  re- 
turning 
Order  the  Myrmidonans;  cxpecl  not  me  to  regard  you. 
Or  to  observe  your  wrath.     I  advertise  you  beforehand —  9 
As  Chryseida  Phcebus  Apollo  hath  bid  me  surrender,         ^ 
I  in  ,1  ship  of  my  own  will  with  my  people  remii  her 
Home,  and  the  beautiful -cheeked  Briseida  then  to  replace  her 
Out  of  your  tent,  your  prize,  will  carry ;  an  argument  to  you 
How   much    gre.iter  I  am    than    yourself,   and    a  warning 

to  others 
Not  to  oppose  my  will  and  talk  with  me  as  an  equal' 

So  said  he,  and  pain  seized  Pelides,  and  in  the  bosom 
Under  his  hairy  breast  two  purposes  he  divided. 
Either,  from  by  his  thigh  the  glittering  blade  unsheathing, 
To  put  aside  the  rest  and  straightway  kill  Agamemnon, 
Or  to  repress  his  wrath  and  check  himself  in  his  anger. 
With  the  purposes  yet  conflicting  thus  in  his  bosom. 
From  the  sheath    the'  huge   sword  was  issuing  out,  when 

Athena 
Came  from  heaven:    the  goddess,  the  white-armed  Hera, 

desired  it. 
Solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  one  alike  and  the  other. 
Standing  behind,  by  the  yellow  hair  she  drew  back  Achilles. 
Visible  only  to  him,  of  the  rest  to  no  one  apparent ; 
And  with  wonder  seized  he  turned,  and  knew  in  a  moment 
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Pallas  Athenaea,  with  dreadful  eyes  looking  at  him  ; 

And  he  opened  his  lips  with  winged  words  and  addressed  her: 

*  Wherefore  art  thou  come,  O  child  of  the  aegis-bearer ; 
Was  it  the  fury  to  see  of  Atrides  Agamemnon  1 

LOy  I  declare  it  now,  and  you  will  see  it  accomplished, 

His  injurious  acts  will  bring  his  death-blow  upon  him.* 

And  replying,  said  the  blue-eyed  goddess,  Athena  : 

*  To  repress  I  came,  if  practicable,  your  anger, 

Out    of    heaven, — the    goddess,    the   white-armed    Hera, 

desired  me, 
Solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  one  alike  and  the  other. 
Abstain  from  violence,  put  back  the  sword  in  the  scabbard, 
Let  opprobrious  words,  if  necessary,  requite  him ; 
For  I  declare  it  now,  and  you  will  see  it  accomplished. 
Three  times  as  many  gifts  will  soon,  as  costly,  be  sent  you 
In  reparation  of  this  ;  be  ruled  by  us  to  be  patient' 
And  replying,  spoke  and  said  swift-footed  Achilles : 

*  Unto  admonition  of  you  two  given,  O  goddess, 

Even  the  greatly  incensed  should  yield  ;  'tis  well  to  obey  you ; 
Who  to  the  voice  of  the  gods  is  obedient,  they  will  assist  him.' 


VOL.  II. 


H  H 


i 


Pa.ss  to  tht-  rich  I 

Murmuring  once,  (h 

r-»eei,ening  no«-,  , 

Through  woodlands 

thee. 

Through  the  meat 

Towns,  hamlets  leav 

Pass  to  paJace  gar 

Murmuring  once,  din 

Now  with  mighty  i 

Pass  to  the  gr^at  wate 

Tides  to  resist  seen 

Pass  to  the  dark  wate 

Pass  them  thou  wih 

Freshwater,  1861, 


Trunks  the  forest  y 
Boughs  with  applt 

Gol<len,  odoriferous. 
OrI)s  in  a  dark  um 
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Waters  transpicuous  flowed  under,  flowed  to  the  listening 
Ear  with  a  soft  murmur,  softly  soporiferous  ; 

Nor,  with  ebon  locks  too,  there  wanted,  circling,  attentive 
Unto  the  sweet  fluting,  girls,  of  a  swarthy  shepherd ; 

Over  a  sunny  level  their  flocks  are  lazily  feeding, 

They  of  Amor  musing  rest  in  a  leafy  cavern, 
1861 


ALCAICS, 

So  SPARE  the  voice :  and  as  with  a  single  life 
Instinct,  the  whole  mass,  fierce,  irretainable, 
Down  on  that  unsuspecting  host  swept ; 
Down,  with  the  fury  of  winds,  that  all  night 
Upbrimming,  sapping  slowly  the  dyke,  at  dawn 
Fall  through  the  breach  o'er  holmstead  and  harvest ;  and 
Heard  roll  a  deluge :  while  the  milkmaid 
Trips  i*  the  dew,  and  remissly  guiding 
Mom's  first  uneven  furrow,  the  farmer's  boy 
Dreams  out  his  dream ;  so,  over  the  multitude 
Safe-tented,  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
trollably sped  the  Avenger's  fury. 


ACTMON* 

Over  a  mountain  slope  with  lentisk,  and  with  abounding 
Arbutus,  and  the  red  oak  overtufted,  'mid  a  noontide 
Now  glowing  fervidly,  the  Leto-bom,  the  divine  one, 
Artemis,  Arcadian  wood-rover,  alone,  hunt-weary, 

*  Passages  of  the  second  letter  Clough  has  carried  into  practice 
of  Parepidemus  (vol.  i.  pp.  400,  in  these  hexameters  as  wdl  as  in 
401)  illustrate  the  theory  which  Mr.     the  Translations  from  the  Iliad. 

H  H  2 
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Unto  a  dell  cenfring  many  streamlets  her  foot  imemng 
Had  guided.    Platanus  with  fig-tree  shaded  a  hollow, 
Siaded  a  waterfiUl,  where  peUodd  yet  abtmdaat 
Streams  firom  perpetual  foll-flowiog  sources  a  conent : 
Lower  on  either  bank  in  sunshine  flowered  die  oleanden : 
Plenteous  under  a  n>ck  green  herbage  here  to  the  margin 
Grew  widi  white  poplars  overcrowning.   She  thither  arrived, 
Unloosening  joyfully  the  vest  enfolded  upon  her, 
Swift  her  divine  shouldeis  discovering,  swifUy  revealing 
Her  maidenly  bosom  and  all  her  beauty  beneath  it, 
To  the  river  water  overflowing  to  receive  her 
Yielded  her  ambrosial  nakedness.    But  with  an  instant 
Conscious,  with  the  instant  the'  immortal  tenific  anger 
Flew  to  the  guilty  doer:  that  moment,  where  amid  amply 
Concealing  plane-leaves  he  the'  opportunity  pursued, 
Long  vainly,  possessed,  unwise,  Actsson,  of  hunters, 
Hapless  of  Arcadian,  and  most  misguided  of  hunters. 
Knew  the  divine  mandate,  knew  fate  directed  upon  him. 
He,  to  the  boughs  crouching,  with  dreadful  joy  the  desired  one 
Had  viewed  descending,  viewed  as  in  a  dream,  disarraying, 
And  the  unclad  shoulders  awestruck,  awestruck  let  his  eyes 

see 
The  maidenly  bosom,  but  not — dim  fear  fell  upon  them — 
Not  more  had  witnessed.     Not,  therefore,  less  the  forest 

through 
Ranging,  their  master  ceasing  thenceforth  to  remember, 
With  the  instant  together  came  trooping,  as  to  devour  him, 
His  dogs  from  the  ambush. — ^Transformed  suddenly  before 

them, 
He  fled,  an  antlered  stag  wild  with  terror  to  the  mountain. 
She,  the  liquid  stream  in,  her  limbs  carelessly  reclining. 
The  flowing  waters  collected  grateful  about  her. 
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And  wise  men  lialf  have  leamed  to  doutit^ 
Whether  we  are  not  best  without. 
Come,  Poet ;  both  but  wait  to  see 
Their  error  proved  to  them  in  thee. 

Come,  Poet,  come  I 

In  vain  1  seem  to  calL     And  yet 

Think  not  the  hving  times  forget 

Ages  of  heroes  fought  and  fell 

That  Homer  in  the  end  might  tell; 

O'er  grovelling  generations  past 

Upsiood  the  Doric  fane  at  last ; 

And  countless  hearts  on  countless  years 

Had  wasted  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 

Rude  laughter  and  unmeaning  tears; 

Ere  England  Shakespeare  saw,  or  Rome 

The  pure  perfection  of  her  dome. 

Others,  I  doubt  not,  if  not  we. 

The  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see; 

Young  children  gather  as  their  own 

The  harvest  that  the  dead  had  sown. 

The  dead  forgotten  and  unknown. 


THE  DREAM  LAND. 


To  THINK  that  men  of  former  days 
In  naked  truth  deserved  the  praise 
Which,  fain  to  have  in  flesh  and  blood 
An  image  of  imagined  good, 
Poets  have  sung  and  men  received, 
And  all  too  glad  to  be  deceived, 
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Most  plastic  and  most  inexact, 
Posterity  has  told  for  fact; — 
To  say  what  was,  was  not  as  we. 
This  also  is  a  vanity. 

II 

Ere  Agamemnon,  warriors  were. 
Ere  Helen,  beauties  equalling  her, 
Brave  ones  and  fair,  whom  no  one  knows, 
And  brave  or  fair  as  these  or  those. 
The  commonplace  whom  daily  we 
In  our  dull  streets  and  houses  see, 
To  think  of  other  mould  than  these 
Were  Cato,  Solon,  Socrates, 
Or  Mahomet  or  Confutze, 
This  also  is  a  vanity. 

Ill 

Hannibal,  Caesar,  Charlemain, 
And  he  before,  who  back  on  Spain 
Repelled  the  fierce  inundant  Moor ; 
Godfrey,  St  Louis,  wise  and  pure, 
Washington,  Cromwell,  John,  and  Paul, 
Columbus,  Luther,  one  and  all. 
Go  mix  them  up,  the  false  and  true. 
With  Sindbad,  Crusoe,  or  St  Preux, 
And  say  as  he  was,  so  was  he, 
This  also  is  a  vanity. 

IV 

Say  not:  Behold  it  here  or  there. 
Or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  air. 
That  better  thing  than  can  be  seen 
Is  neither  now  nor  e'er  has  been ; 
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It  is  not  in  this  bnd  or  that,  ^^^k 

But  in  a  place  n-e  soon  are  at,  ^^H 

1^      Where  all  can  seek  and  some  can  find,  ^^H 

^^k     AMiere  hope  is  hbera],  fancy  kind,  ^^H 


And  what  wc  wiah  for  we  cui  wet. 
Which  also  ia  a  noity. 


IN  THE  DEPTHS. 

It  ia  not  sweet  content,  be  mre, 
That  moves  the  nobler  Hnse  to  stmg, 

Yet  iriien  could  truth  come  iriiole  and  pun 
from  beaita  that  inly  wiitiie  with  wrong  1 

'Tis  not  the  calm  and  peaceful  breast 
That  sees'or  reads  the  problem  true ; 

They  only  know  on  whom  it  has  prest 
Too  hard  to  hope  to  solve  it  too. 

Our  ills  are  worse  than  at  their  ease 
These  blameless  happy  souls  suspect, 

They  only  study  the  disease, 
Alas,  who  live  not  to  detect 


DARKNESS. 

But  that  from  slow  dissolving  pomps  of  dawn 
No  verity  of  slowly  strengthening  light 
Early  or  late  hath  issued ;  that  the  day 
Scarce-shown,  relapses  rather,  self-withdrawn. 
Back  to  the  glooms  of  ante-natal  night, 
For  this,  O  human  beings,  mourn  we  may. 
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TWO  MOODS. 

Ah,  blame  him  not  because  he 's  gay ! 
That  he  should  smile,  and  jest,  and  play 
But  shows  how  lightly  he  can  bear. 
How  well  forget  that  load  which,  where 
Thought  is,  is  with  it,  and  howe'er 
Dissembled,  or  indeed  forgot, 
Still  is  a  load,  and  ceases  not 
This  aged  earth  that  each  new  spring 
Comes  forth  so  young,  so  ravishing 
In  summer  robes  for  all  to  see, 
Of  flower,  and  leaf,  and  bloomy  tree, 
For  all  her  scarlet,  gold,  and  green. 
Fails  not  to  keep  within  unseen 
That  inner  purpose  and  that  force 
"Which  on  the  untiring  orbit's  course 
Around  the  sun,  amidst  the  spheres 
Still  bears  her  thro'  the  eternal  years. 
Ah,  blame  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  May, 
And  then  blame  him  because  he 's  gay. 

Ah,  blame  him  not,  for  not  being  gay, 

Because  an  hundred  times  a  day 

He  doth  not  currently  repay 

Sweet  words  with  ready  words  as  sweet. 

And  for  each  smile  a  smile  repeat 

To  mute  submissiveness  confined. 

Blame  not,  if  once  or  twice  the  mind 

Its  pent  up  indignation  wreak 

In  scowling  brow  and  flushing  cheek. 

And  smiles  curled  back  as  soon  as  bom, 

To  dire  significance  of  scorn. 


I 
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Nor  blame  if  once,  and  once  again 

He  wring  the  hearts  of  milder  men, 

If  slights,  the  worse  if  undesigned. 

Should  seem  unbrotherly,  unkind; 

For  though  tree  wave,  and  blossom  blow    | 

Above,  earth  hides  a  fire  below; 

Her  seas  the  starry  laws  obey, 

And  she  from  her  own  ordered  way, 

Swerves  not,  because  it  dims  the  day 

Or  changes  verdure  to  decay. 

Ah,  blame  the  great  world  on  its  way. 

And  then  blame  him  for  not  being  gay. 


YOUTH  JA'D   ACE. 

Dasce  on,  dance  on,  we  see,  we  see 
Youth  goes,  alack,  and  with  it  glee, 
A  boy  the  old  man  ne'er  can  be ; 
Maternal  thirty  scarce  can  find 
The  sweet  sixteen  long  left  behind  ; 
Old  folks  must  toil,  and  scrape,  and  strain. 
That  boys  and  girls  may  once  again 
Be  that  for  them  they  cannot  be. 
But  which  it  gives  them  joy  to  see. 
Youth  goes  and  glee ;  but  not  in  vain 
Young  folks  if  only  you  remain. 

Dance  on,  dance  on,  'tis  joy  to  see; 
The  dry  red  leaves  on  winter's  tree, 
Can  feel  the  new  sap  rising  free. 
On,  on,  young  folks  ;  so  you  surv'ive. 
The  dead  themselves  are  still  alive ; 
The  blood  in  dull  parental  veins 
Long  numbed,  a  tingling  life  regains. 
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Deep  down  in  earth,  the  tough  old  root 
Is  conscious  still  of  flower  and  fruit. 
Spring  goes  and  glee  but  were  not  vain : 
In  you,  young  folks,  they  come  again. 

Dance  on,  dance  on,  we  see,  we  feel ; 

Wind,  wind  your  waltzes,  wind  and  wheel. 

Our  senses  too  with  music  reel ; 

Nor  let  your  pairs  ;ieglect  to  fill 

The  old  ancestral  scorned  quadrille. 

Let  hand  the  hand  uplifted  seek, 

And  pleasure  fly  from  cheek  to  cheek ; 

Love  too  ;  but  gently,  nor  astray, 

And  yet,  deluder,  yet  in  play. 

Dance  on  ;  youth  goes  :  but  all 's  not  vain, 

Young  folks,  if  only  you  remain. 

Dance  on,  dance  on,  *tis  joy  to  see  ; 
We  once  were  nimble  e*en  as  ye. 
And  danced  to  give  the  oldest  glee ; 
O  wherefore  add,  as  we,  you  too. 
Once  gone  your  prime  cannot  renew ; 
You  too,  like  us,  at  last  shall  stand 
To  watch  and  not  to  join  the  band. 
Content  some  day  (a  far-oflf  day) 
To  your  supplanters  soft  to  say. 
Youth  goes,  but  goes  not  all  in  vain. 
Young  folks,  so  only  you  remain, 
Dance  on,  dance  on,  *tis  joy  to  see. 
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Made  love  on  benches  underneath  green  trees, 
Stuffed  tender  rhymes  with  old  new  similes, 
Whispered  soft  anythings,  and  in  the  blood 
Felt  all  you  said  not  most  was  understood — 
Ah,  if  you  have — ^as  which  of  you  has  not? — 
Nor  what  you  were  have  utterly  forgot, 
Then  be  not  stem  to  faults  yourselves  have  known. 
To  others  harsh,  kind  to  yourselves  alone. 

That  we,  young  sir,  beneath  our  youth's  green  trees 

Once  did,  not  what  should  profit,  but  should  please. 

In  foolish  longing  and  in  love-sick  play 

Forgot  the  truth  and  lost  the  flying  day — 

That  we  went  wrong  we  say  not  is  not  true. 

But,  if  we  erred,  were  we  not  punished  too  ? 

If  not — if  no  one  checked  our  wandering  feet, — 

Shall  we  our  parents'  negligence  repeat  1 — 

In  future  times  that  ancient  loss  renew. 

If  none  saved  usy  forbear  from  saving  you  ? 

Nor  let  that  justice  in  your  faults  be  seen 

Which  in  our  own  or  was  or  should  have  been  ? 

Yet,  yet,  recal  the  mind  that  you  had  then, 

And,  so  recalling,  listen  yet  again ; 

If  you  escaped,  'tis  plainly  understood 

Impunity  may  leave  a  culprit  good  ; 

If  you  were  punished,  did  you  then,  as  now, 

The  justice  of  that  punishment  allow  1 

Did  what  your  age  consents  to  now,  appear 

Expedient  then  and  needfully  severe  ] 

In  youth's  indulgence  think  there  yet  might  be 

A  truth  forgot  by  grey  severity. 

That  strictness  and  that  laxity  between. 

Be  yours  the  wisdom  to  detect  the  mean. 


4 
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Go,  foolish  thoughts,  and  find  your  way 

Where  myriads  went  before, 
To  languish  out  your  lingering  day 

Upon  the  limbo  shore. 


November,  1850 


COLUMBUS, 

How  in  God*s  name  did  Columbus  get  over 

Is  a  pure  wonder  to  me,  I  protest, 
Cabot,  and  Raleigh  too,  that  well-read  rover, 
Frobisher,  Dampier,  Drake,  and  the  rest. 

Bad  enough  ail  the  same, 

For  them  that  after  came. 

But,  in  great  Heaven's  name, 

How  he  should  ever  think 

That  on  the  other  brink 
Of  this  wild  waste  terra  firma  should  be, 
Is  a  pure  wonder,  I  must  say,  to  me. 

How  a  man  ever  should  hope  to  get  thither, 

E'en  if  he  knew  that  there  was  another  side  ; 
But  to  suppose  he  should  come  any  whither. 
Sailing  straight  on  into  chaos  untried. 

In  spite  of  the  motion 

Across  the  whole  ocean, 

To  stick  to  the  notion 

That  in  some  nook  or  bend 

Of  a  sea  without  end 
He  should  find  North  and  South  America; 
Was  a  pure  madness,  indeed  I  must  say,  to  me. 

VOL.  II.  II 
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What  if  wise  men  had,  as  far  back  as  Ptolemy, 

Judged  that  the  earth  hke  an  orange  was  round, 

None  of  them  ever  said.  Come  along,  follow  me. 

Sail  to  the  West,  and  the  East  will  be  found. 

Many  a  day  before 

Ever  they'd  come  ashore. 

From  the  '  San  Sah-ador,' 

Sadder  and  wiser  men 

They'd  have  turned  back  again  ; 
And  that  he  did  not,  but  did  cross  the  sea. 
Is  a  pure  wonder,  I  must  say,  to  me. 


1. 

I 


EVEN    THE    WINDS  AND   THE  SEA    OBEY. 
Said  the  Poet,  I  wouldn't  maintain, 

As  the  mystical  German  has  done, 
That  the  land,  incxistent  till  then, 

To  reward  him  then  first  saw  the  sun  ; 
And  yet  I  could  deem  it  was  so, 

As  o'er  the  new  waters  he  sailed. 
That  his  sou!  made  the  breezes  to  blow, 

With  his  courage  the  breezes  had  failed  ; 
His  strong  quiet  purpose  had  still 

The  hurricane's  fury  withheld  ; 
The  resolve  of  his  conquering  will 

The  lingering  vessel  impelled  : 
For  the  beings,  the  powers  that  range 

In  the  air,  on  the  earth,  at  our  sides. 
Can  modify,  temper  and  change 

Stronger  things  than  the  winds  and  the  tides. 
By  forces  occult  can  the  laws — 

As  we  style  them^of  nature  o'errule  ; 
Can  cause,  so  to  say,  every  cause. 

And  our  best  mathematics  befool ; 
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Can  defeat  calculation  and  plan, 

Baffle  schemes  ne'er  so  wisely  designed, 

But  will  bow  to  the  genius  of  man, 
And  acknowledge  a  sovereign  mind. 


REPOSE  IN  EGYPT. 

O  HAPPY  mother ! — ^while  the  man  wayworn 
Sleeps  by  his  ass  and  dreams  of  daily  bread. 
Wakeful  and  heedful  for  thy  infant  care — 
O  happy  mother  ! — ^while  thy  husband  sleeps, 
Art  privileged,  O  blessed  one,  to  see 
Celestial  strangers  sharing  in  thy  task. 
And  visible  angels  waiting  on  thy  child. 

Take,  O  young  soul,  O  infant  heaven-desired. 

Take  and  fear  not  the  cates,  although  of  earth. 

Which  to  thy  hands  celestial  hands  extend. 

Take  and  fear  not :  such  vulgar  meats  of  life 

Thy  spirit  lips  no  more  must  scorn  to  pass ; 

The  seeming  ill,  contaminating  joys, 

Thy  sense  divine  no  more  be  loth  to  allow ; 

The  pleasures  as  the  pains  of  our  strange  life 

Thou  art  engaged,  self-compromised,  to  share. 

Look  up,  upon  thy  mother's  face  there  sits 

No  sad  suspicion  of  a  lurking  ill. 

No  shamed  confession  of  a  needful  sin ; 

Mistrust  her  not,  although  of  earth  she  too  : 

Look  up  !  the  bright-eyed  cherubs  overhead 

Strew  from  mid  air  fresh  flowers  to  crown  the  just. 

Look  !  thy  own  father's  servants  these,  and  thine. 

Who  at  his  bidding  and  at  thine  are  here. 

In  thine  own  word  was  it  not  said  long  since 

112  ^ 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  GOETHE. 


Over  every  hill 

All  is  still ; 
In  no  leaf  of  any  tree 

Can  you  see 
The  motion  of  a  breath. 
Every  bird  has  ceased  its  song, 

Wait ;  and  thou  too,  ere  long. 

Shall  be  quiet  in  death. 

II 

Who  ne*er  his  bread  with  tears  hath  ate, 
Who  never  through  the  sad  night  hours 

Weeping  upon  his  bed  hath  sate, 

He  knows  not  you,  you  heavenly  powers. 

Forth  into  life  you  bid  us  go, 

And  into  guilt  you  let  us  fall, 
Then  leave  us  to  endure  the  woe 

It  brings  unfailingly  to  all. 

Ill 

You   complain   of   the   woman   for  roving   from  one    to 
another : — 
Where  is  the  constant  man  whom  she  is  trying  to  find  I 


IV 


Slumber  and  Sleep,  two  brothers  appointed  to  serve  the 
immortals, 
By  Prometheus  were  brought  hither  to  comfort  mankind  \ 


tf 
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Eiut  what  in   heaven  was  light,  to  human  creatures  i 
heavy: — 
Slumber  became   our  Sleep,   Sleep    unto    mortais  ( 
Death. 


Oh,  the  beautiful  child!   and  oh,  the  most  happy  motherl 
She  in  her  infant  blessed,  and  in  its  mother  the  babe — 

What    sweet   longing   within    me   this  picture    might    ndf^ 
occasion. 
Were  Inot.Joseph.like  you, calmlycondemned to  standi^! 


DrmiKNES  by  his  tub,  contenting  himself  with  the  sunshine, 

And  Calanus  with  joy  mounting  his  funeral  pyre  : — 
(jrt-at    examples  were    these  for   the   eager  approving  of 
Philip, 
But  for  the  Conqueror  of  Earth  were,  as  the  earth  was, 
too  small. 


URANUS* 

When  on  the  primal  peaceful  blank  profound. 
Which  in  its  still  unknowing  silence  holds 
All  knowledge,  ever  by  withholding  holds — 
When  on  that  void  (like  footfalls  in  far  rooms). 
In  faint  pulsations  from  the  whitening  East 
Articulate  voices  first  were  felt  to  stir. 
And  the  great  child,  in  dreaming  grown  to  man, 

•  This  Ihouphl  Ls  taken  from  n     which  aims  al  l!i(se  higher  reili- 

■  Republic,'  in  which  ihe  following  with    diagrams   cunningly  drawn 

sentence  occurs,  «ii.  529,  U  :  '  We  and  devised  by  Daedalus  or  somt 

must  use  the  fretwork  of  the  -sky  other  craftsman  or  painter.' 
as  palteras,  with  >  view  lo  Ihe  study 


\ 
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Losing  his  dream  to  piece  it  up  began  ; 

Then  Plato  in  me  said, 

*  Tis  but  the  figured  ceiling  overhead, 

With  cunning  diagrams  bestarred,  that  shine 

In  all  the  three  dimensions,  are  endowed 

With  motion  too  by  skill  mechanical. 

That  thou  in  height,  and  depth,  and  breadth,  and  power, 

Schooled  unto  pure  Mathesis,  might  proceed 

To  higher  entities,  whereof  in  us 

Copies  are  seen,  existent  they  themselves 

In  the  sole  kingdom  of  the  Mind  and  God. 

Mind  not  the  stars,  mind  thou  thy  Mind  and  God.' 

By  that  supremer  Word 

Overmastered,  deafly  heard 

Were  hauntings  dim  of  old  astrologies ; 

Chaldean  mumblings  vast,  with  gossip  light 

From  modern  ologistic  fancyings  mixed. 

Of  suns  and  stars,  by  hypothetic  men 

Of  other  frame  than  ours  inhabited, 

Of  lunar  seas  and  lunar  craters  huge. 

And  was  there  atmosphere,  or  was  there  not  t 

And  without  oxygen  could  life  subsist  1 

And  was  the  world  originally  mist' 

Talk  they  as  talk  they  list, 

I,  in  that  ampler  voice, 

Unheeding,  did  rejoice. 


SELENE. 


My  beloved,  is  it  nothing 
Though  we  meet  not,  neither  can, 
That  I  see  thee,  and  thou  me. 
That  we  see,  and  see  we  see. 
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When  I  see  I  also  feel  thee  ; 
Is  it  nothing,  my  beloved  ( 


Thy  luminous  clear  beauty 

Brightens  on  me  in  my  night, 

I  withdraw  into  my  darkness 

To  allure  thee  into  lighL 

About  me  and  upon  me  I  feel  thera  pass  and  sUj', 

About  me,  deep  into  me.  every  lucid  tendi 

And  thou,  thou  also  feelest 

When  thou  stealest 

Shamefaced  and  half  afraid 

To  the  chamber  of  thy  shade. 

Thou  ill  thy  turn. 

Thou  too  feelest 

Something  follow,  something  yearn, 

A  full  orb  blaze  and  burn. 

My  full  orb  upon  thine, 

As  thine  erst,  gently  smiling, 

Softly  wooing,  sweetly  wiling. 

Gleamed  on  mine  ; 

So  mine  on  thine  in  turn 

When  thou  feelest  blaze  and  bum. 

Is  it  nothing,  my  beloved! 

My  beloved,  is  it  nothing 
When  I  see  thee  and  thou  me. 
When  we  each  other  see, 
Is  it  nothing,  my  beloved  % 

Closer,  closer  come  unto  me. 
Shall  I  see  thee  and  no  more  { 
J  can  see  thee,  is  that  all  1 
Let  me  also. 


I 


1 
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Let  me  feel  thee, 

Closer,  closer,  my  beloved, 

Come  unto  me,  come  to  me,  come  ! 

0  cruel,  cruel  lot,  still  thou  roUest,  stayest  not, 
Lookest  onward,  look'st  before,  ^ 
Yet  I  follow,  evermore. 

Oh,  cold  and  cruel  fate,  thou  rollest  on  thy  way, 
Scarcely  lookest,  will  not  stay. 
From  thine  alien  way. 

The  inevitable  motion 
Bears  me  forth  upon  the  line 
Whose  course  I  cannot  see. 

1  must  move  as  it  conveys  me 
Evermore.     It  so  must  be. 

O  cold  one,  and  I  round  thee 
Revolve,  round  only  thee, 
Straining  ever  to  be  nearer 
While  thou  evadest  still ; 
Repellest  still,  O  cold  one, 
Nay,  but  closer,  closer,  closer, 
My  beloved,  come,  come,  come  I 

The  inevitable  motion 

Carries  both  upon  its  hne. 

Also  you  as  well  as  me. 

What  is  best,  and  what  is  strongest, 

We  obey.     It  so  must  be. 

Cruel,  cruel,  didst  thou  only 
Feel  as  I  feel  evermore, 
A  force,  though  in,  not  of  me. 
Drawing  inward,  in,  in,  in. 
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Yea,  thou  shall  though,  ere  ail  endeth. 
Thou  shall  feel  me  closer,  closer, 
My  beloved,  close,  close  to  thee. 
Come  to  thee,  come,  come,  conic  I 

The  inevitable  motion 
Dears  us  both  upon  its  line 
Together,  you  as  me. 
Together  and  asunder, 
Eveimore.     It  so  must  be. 

AT  ROME. 

O,  RiCHLV  soiled  and  richly  sunned, 
Exuberant,  fervid,  and  fecund  ! 

Is  this  the  fixed  condition 
On  which  may  Northern  pilgrim  come. 
To  imbibe  thine  ether-air,  and  sum 

Thy  store  of  old  tradition  1 
Must  we  be  chill,  if  clean,  and  stand 
Foot-deep  in  dirt  on  classic  land) 

So  is  it :  in  all  ages  so, 

And  in  all  places  man  can  know, 

From  homely  roots  unseen  below 

The  stem  in  forest,  field,  and  bower. 

Derives  the  emanative  power 

That  crowns  it  with  the  ethereal  flower. 

From  mixtures  foatid,  foul,  and  sour 

Draws  juices  that  those  petals  fill. 

Ah  Nature,  if  indeed  thy  will 
Thou  own'st  it,  it  shall  not  be  ill  ! 
And  truly  here,  in  this  quick  clime, 
Where,  scarcely  bound  by  space  or  time. 
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The  elements  in  half  a  day 
Toss  off  with  exquisitest  play 
What  our  cold  seasons  toil  and  grieve, 
And  never  quite  at  last  achieve  ; 
Where  processes,  with  pain,  and  fear, 
Disgust,  and  horror  wrought,  appear 
The  quick  mutations  of  a  dance, 
Wherein  retiring  but  to  advance, 
Life,  in  brief  interpause  of  death. 
One  moment  sitting  taking  breath. 
Forth  comes  again  as  glad  as  e'er. 
In  some  new  figure  full  as  fair. 
Where  what  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be. 
Instinct  with  newer  birth  we  see — 
What  dies,  already,  look  you,  lives ; 
In  such  a  clime,  who  thinks,  forgives ; 
Who  sees,  will  understand ;  who  knows. 
In  calm  of  knowledge  find  repose, 
And  thoughtful  as  of  glory  gone. 
So  too  of  more  to  come  anon. 
Of  permanent  existence  sure. 
Brief  intermediate  breaks  endure. 

O  Nature,  if  indeed  thy  will, 
Thou  own  est  it,*  it  is  not  ill ! 
And  e*en  as  oft  on  heathy  hill, 
On  moorland  black,  and  ferny  fells, 
Beside  thy  brooks  and  in  thy  dells. 
Was  welcomed  erst  the  kindly  stain 
Of  thy  true  earth,  e'en  so  again 
With  resignation  fair,  and  meet 
The  dirt  and  refuse  of  thy  street, 
My  philosophic  foot  shall  greet. 
So  leave  but  perfect  to  my  eye 
Thy  columns,  set  against  thy  sky  I 
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At  the  crisis,  a  word  spoken — 

Word  that  battles  still  obey — 
*  Cuirassiers  here,  here  those  cannon ; 

*  Quick,  those  squadrons,  up — away ! 
"  To  the  charge,  on — as  one  man,  on ! ' 

*  T^te  d'arm^e,* 

(Yes,  too  true,  alas !  while,  sated 

Of  the  wars  so  slow  to  cease, 
Nations,  once  that  scorned  and  hated, 

Would  to  Wisdom  turn,  and  Peace ; 
Thy  dire  impulse  still  obeying. 

Fevered  youths,  as  in  the  old  day. 
In  their  hearts  still  find  thee  saying, 

*  Tete  d'arm^e.*) 

Oh,  poor  soul ! — Or  do  I  view  thee. 
From  earth's  battle-fields  withheld. 

In  a  dream,  assembling  to  thee 
Troops  that  quell  not,  nor  are  quelled, 

Breaking  airy  lines,  defeating 
Limbo-kings,  and,  as  to-day. 

Idly  to  all  time  repeating 

*T^ted'armde.* 

WELLINGTON. 

And  what  the  words,  that  with  his  failing  breath 
Did  England  hear  her  aged  soldier  say  ? 

I  know  not.     Yielding  tranquilly  to  death, 
With  no  proud  speech,  no  boast,  he  passed  away. 

Not  stirring  words,  nor  gallant  deeds  alone, 
Plain  patient  work  fulfilled  that  length  of  life ; 

Duty,  not  glory — Service,  not  a  throne, 
Inspired  his  effort,  set  for  him  the  strife. 
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Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain, 
O  men  of  Brescia,  on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,  I  heard  you  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  say,  *  Since  so  it  is, — good  bye 
Sweet  life,  high  hope  ;  but  whatsoe'er 
May  be,  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 
To  teU,  "  The  Lombard  feared  to  die ! " ' 

You  said  (there  shall  be  answer  fit), 

*  And  if  our  children  must  obey. 
They  must ;  but  thinking  on  this  day 
'Twill  less  debase  them  to  submit' 

You  said  (Oh  not  in  vain  you  said), 

*  Haste,  brothers,  haste,  while  yet  we  may; 
The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed.' 

Ah !  not  for  idle  hatred,  not 
For  honour,  fame,  nor  self-applause, 
But  for  the  glory  of  the  cause. 
You  did,  what  will  not  be  forgot. 

And  though  the  stranger  stand,  'tis  true, 
By  force  and  fortune's  right  he  stands ; 
By  fortune,  which  is  in  God's  hands. 
And  strength,  which  yet  shall  spring  in  you. 

This  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Peschiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crost, 

*  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all* 
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'•.w  T.oi,  ihi  stniggi^r  noujrht  av.iileth. 
The  U'.HJur  Jn-i  ihtf  wourivis  are  vain. 

rhe  enemy  liinis  not,  nor  faileth. 
And  .IS  things  have  been  ihey  remain. 
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If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 
Your  comrades  chase  e*en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slo^,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 
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